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THE SKATERS. 


TI hear the sound of boyish langhter break 
In joyous cadence on the crispy air, 
Where in the sunshine gleams the burnished 
lake, [there, 
On whose bright surface skatera here and 
Their varied daring evolutions make; ' 
While Fun holds carnival, with unction rare, 
And hearts untrammelled sweet enjoyment 
share. 13 


Like birds they cleave the air with graceful 


In by excitement ted, 
And feats of bravest merit they disclose; 
We watch admiringly the-rhimy thread 
That follows in the track which each one goes, 
A record by the skater to be read, 
Of steady nerve and most artistic tread. 
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And Emulation, with an eye of fire, 

Dashes amid the throng with eager feet; 
Her shouts impel the sluggish to desire, 
And hearts grow big with resolution meet, 
As, gliding o’er the ice, they never tire, 

The goal in view for which they all compete, 
And in the victory won is compensation sweet. 


O youth! what passion in a scene like this, 
With every manly attribute aglow! 
Through bold-endeavor is the way to bliss, 
That but triumphant excellence may know; 
Yet grasping, for the nonce, success, I wis, 
Is what few here in after life will show, 


manhood’s snow. 


Then revel in the mirth the moment lends, 
And win the chances fate may have in store; 
Shout till your voice with vocal Netare’s 
blends, 
And breaks in echoes on the sounding shore; 
Improve the day thus given till it ends, 
Nor with regret its quick decay deplore, 
Nor step less boldly on the opening way before. 


Be young while youth lasts; gather in of joy 
What may be due you in the coming day, 
When, mixed with earth and its profane alloy, 

It turn to sadness in your beaker may, 


Constantineple. 


As Time’s rude furrow cultivates your brow, 
And sows among your auburn locks the gray, 
The past restored as memory holds its sway. 


It is a pleasant sight, forsooth, to see! 
And retrospection, with a busy wing, 
Recalls like joyous practices, when we, 
In youth's heyday, made our glad voices ring, 
And, with a heart as jubilant and free, 
Caused music rich as this these urchins fling, 
To cheer the winter's close and hail the ap- 
proach of spring. . 
The spirit liyes; but though we keenly feel 
The animation of the passing scene, 
And see old joys in these anew reveal, 
Forgetting all the lapse of time between, 
Our ear accordant with the ringing steel 
That carves in monograms the crystal sheen, 
We scarce could, do the deeds we then achieved, 
] ween. © 
And thus we stand in contemplation lost, 
Watching and feeling all the waves of' fun, 
Just as the genius of the last year’s frost 
Might look on bud and bloom next spring- 
time’s sun; 
Or like some veteran soldier, battle-tost, 
Who from its bracket takes his ancient gun, 
And talks of strife and wounds, and tells how 
fields were won. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A traveller who has just returned from the 
East, says that if you want to see beggars, go 
to Constantinople, where they can be found 
in perfection. In that city there are old 
beggars, young beggars, impudent beggars, 
‘disgusting beggars, and everything but 
est beggars. These lastarerare. In fact, our 
friend did not see one while in the city, and 
he defies any one else to discover so great a 
curiosity in the capital of the Turks. We 
should not care to be pestered with beggars, 
but nevertheless would have no objections to 
passing a few days in Constantinople, for 
there are great curiosities to be seen there. 
There are temples and mosques, palaces and 
hovels, side by side, strange, wild-looking 
men with Oriental costumes, women with 
thick veils over their faces, indifferent shop- 
keepers, who charge you three hundred per 
eent more than they expect to take for some 
article of merchandize, and then there is the 
sultan, and his state caiqne, which is occa- 
sionally visible as it passes from palace to 
palace, with the sultan on board. It is a 


magnificent affair, all decked out with gold 
and gandy colors, with a large figure of a pea- 
cock at the prow. At this point sits his 
highness’s sword-bearer; in the stern, beneath 
a splendid canopy, sits the sultan, his body 
guard being placed behind him. The barge 
is propelled at a swift rate by six and twenty 
cajjees, pulling a stroke of thirty seconds’ 
interval. The caique of the pachas is not 
quite so grand as that of the sultan, but in 
its general outline and furnishing, there is a 
strong resemblance. 

The sultan does not often expose himselt 
to the gaze of the Infidels, as all Christians 
are termed, but since his return from England 
and France he is more enlightened, and does 
not scorn the Frank as mach as he did. 

In a few years we may expect to see the 
crescent supplanted by the cross. The Rus- 
sians will never cease their endeavors to 
obtain possession of Constantinople, for it is 
too important a point to be relinquished with- 
out further fighting, in which France and 


England must take a part. 
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THE CITY OF JERUSALEM. 


This theatre of events, so important in the 
world’s history, commands respect from all 
who recognize Christianity, from whose walls 
went forth those sublime and beneficent 
teachings that tend to the uplifting of man 
into an elevation of purity and wisdom, giving 
him strength through faith here, and assur- 
ance of immortality beyond the grave. It is 
therefore with pleasure that we present illus- 
trative features of so interesting a locality, 
and a brief description of a vicinage so full of 
the holiest associations. The very name im- 
plies “The Holy,” in the Arabic, and by 
Mohammedans as well as Christians, the 


same attributes of sanctity are imputed to it. 

Palestine is one of the most interesting 
countries in the world, and tourists delight in 
describing its beauties gf scene and situation, 
Jerusalem being a central object. The dis- 
trict in which it stands forms part of the 
elevated plateau which extends from the 
plain of Esdraelon south, to a line connecting 
the southeast portion of the Mediterranean 
with the south extremity of the Dead Sea, 
and has a rugged and somewhat sterile ap- 
pearance, being composed of a series of ridges 
of limestone intersected by narrow and 
precipitous ravines. In many places the 
rock is seen piercing the surface in blocks and 
patches, almost devoid of any covering of soil ; 
and, though the olive evidently thrives well, 
and much ground is under regular culture, 


vegetation is on the whole by no means luxu- 
riant. The site of the city itself is well 
defined. A broad swell of ground, commenc- 
ing in the west, near the top of the plateau 
just mentioned, and almost in the line of the 
water-shed between the Mediterranean and 
the Dead Sea, descends with considerable 
rapidity to the east, and then terminates on 
the precipitous edge of the ravine called the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. A similar ravine, 
called the Valley of Hinnom, commencing in 
the west, runs first south and then east till it 
meets with the former. Jerusalem occupies 
the greater part of the space included between 
these two ravines. 
There are other val- 
leys, however, inter- 
secting these, one 
dividing the city into 
two nearly equal pro- 
portions. The bottom 
ofthe Valley of Jehosh- 
aphat forms the bed 
of the brook Kedron, 
which flows only in 
the rainy season, and 
on the opposite side of 
it, on the east, rises 
the Mount of Olives, 
commanding the finest 
view of the city. Je- 
rusalem may be said 
to be encompassed by 
hills, of which there 
are four ranges—Zion 
on the southwest, 
Acra on the northwest, Moriah on the south- 
east, and Bezetha on the northeast. There 
is also the Mount of Offence, south of the 
Mount of Olives, and south of the Valley of 
Hinnom another eminence called the Hill of 
Evil Council. In ancient times, when the 
city was in its glory, not only were the four 
hills, Zion, Acra, Moriah and Bezetha, in- 
cluded within its walls, but also a consider- 
able space both to the north and west of 
them. The actual walls.are of more limited 
extent, and have only a circuit of two and 
one half miles. They were built by the 
Turks, about three centuries ago, partly on 
the site, and, for the most part, with the 
materials of the ancient walls, and, following 
the inequalities of the ground, have a height 
varying from twenty to fifty feet. They are 
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The City of Jerusalem. 


composed of hewn stones, some of which, 
particularly in the lower parts, where the 
original walls appear to have been left un- 
touched, are of enormous magnitude, sur- 
mounted by a battlemented and loopholed 
breastwork, and flanked at intervals by mas- 
sive towers. Workmen lately digging for 
some purpose outside of the present walls, 
have struck a part of the foundations of the 
old wall, which have been so long hidden 
that their trace was entirely forgotten. The 
discovery will help to strengthen and confirm 
the statements of history. The present wall 
is broken by five gates opening upon roads 
diverging from the city, the principal of 
which is the Bethlehem Gate, that we 
have represented on page 208. From this 
gate two roads branch off, one for Jaffa, 
the other for Bethelem and Hebron. 
This is the chief entrance to the city. 
The illustration also includes a view of 
David's Castle and the Tower of Hippicus, 
surrounded by strong walls, flanked with 
towers. This fortress is one of massive 
structure, and in ancient time, before the 
invention of artillery, must have been. 
impregnable to all attacks. The streets 
of J@rusalem are narrow and dirty, 
crooked and badly-paved, when paved at 
all, affording little attraction to visitors, 
who can scarcely recall by the most active 
fancy the scene of events so intimately 
associated with the world’s progression. 
The houses are built of limestone, eream- 
colored and streaked with blood-red, and 
are for the most part two or three stories 
high, with a plain front, without windows 
in the lower stories, and doors so low 
that a person must stoop to gain entrance. 
The roofs are terraced or rise in domes, 
and the apartments receive their light from 
interior courts, which, in the larger houses, 
form cool and agreeable promenades secluded 
from public view. The principal apartments 
are upon the second floor, the first floor being 
devoted to kitchens, stables and lumber- 
rooms. There is but one street in the town 
that has a direct relation to the incidents of 
the past, the “ Via Dolorosa,” represented on 
this page. It is said that the Saviour passed 
through this strget, bearing his cross, on his 
way to be crucified, and hence it is regarded 
with great interest by pilgrims. It presents a 
cheerless aspect, with its dead walls on either 
side, with no windows looking upon the 
scene, and dolorous enough to be entitled to 
the name without the association imputed to it. 
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With regard to the appearance and forth of 
Jerusalem to-day, an eminent writer, familiar 
with the place, says: “It is my own decided 
impression that no ingenuity can reconstruct 
the city as our Saviour saw it, or as Josephus 
describes it. No man on earth knows the 
line of the east and southeast portions of the 
first wall, nor where the second begun, nor 
how it run after it begun, nor where the third 
wall commenced, nor one foot of its circuit 
afterward; and of necessity the locations of 
castles, towers, corners, gates, pools, sepul- 
chres, etc., depending upon supposed starting 
points and directions, are merely hypothetical. 


One hypothesis may have more probability 
than another, but all must share the uncer- 
tainty which hangs over the data assumed 
by theorizers.” 

A little to the south of the Via Dolorosa is 
the Holy Sepulchre, built by Constantine, or 
his mother Helena. It is 300 feet long and’ 
nearly two hundred broad, and is supposed to 
include within its limits the scene of the 
crucifixion, entombment and resurrection of 
Christ. The general plan of the church is a 
rotunda, divided and elongated; that is, the 
sides of the church are parallel, and the ends 
semi-circles, the eastern semi-circle smaller 
than the western. The main entrance is in 
the south side of the church, the exterior of 


the church presenting a very unimposing» 
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aspect. On entering, the pilgrim finds im- 
mediately at his right hand a chamber, the 
roof of which is the floor of a chapel. This 
chamber has on the right and left the tombs 
of Godfrey and Baldwin, between which the 
pilgrim passes to the Chapel of Adam, a small 
room ending against the native rock. In this 
rock is visible a huge fissure, said to have 
been made by the earthquake at the time of 
the crucifixion. This rock, ascending through 
the roof of the chamber, is the supposed site 
of Calvary. Outside the room, two staircases 
lead up to the floor of the chapel above it, 
which is the Chapel of Calvary or of the Ele- 
vation of the Cross; within this the pilgrim 
is permitted to approach, on his knees, a hole 
in the rock, usually covered with a silver 


THE POOL OF BETHESDA, JERUSALEM. 


plate in which he is told the cross of Christ , 


was set. In the front of the great doorway 
and within the church, is a large, smooth slab 
of the native stone of the floor of the chureh, 
which is called the Stone of Unction, and is 
pointed out as the spot where the body of 
Christ was laid by Joseph to be anointed for 
burial. This lies between Calvary and the 
tomb. Passing it, the pilgrim enters the 
great semi-rotunda in the west end of the 
church, in the centre of which, in an open, 
unglazed dome, is the Holy Sepulchre. This 
is enclosed in a beautiful chapel of various 
colored marbles. The first room is the 
Chapel of the Angel. From this the pilgrim 
enters, by a low passage, a sepulchral 
chamber, six feet two inches wide by six feet 
long, having an arched roof seven feet high, 
one half of which is occupied by a stone 


The City of Jerusalem. 


couch covered with a marble slab. This 
entire tomb is said to be carved in solid rock, 
and it is claimed for it. that this is the identi- 
cal tomb in which the body of Christ lay, on 
the couch now hidden from view by the slab. 
Others deny that the tomb is solid rock, and 
affirm that it is all a constructed building. 
Here is shown also a fragment of stone said 
to be part of that which was rolled away by 
the angels. 

Much controversy regarding the authen- 
ticity of these places and relics has agitated 
the world. Doctor Robinson, the great bibli- 
cal critic, says, “that the genuineness of the 
‘present site of the Holy Sepulchre is support- 
ed neither by well authenticated historical 
facts, nor by prior tradition, nor by arch- 

ological features;” 
while, on the other 
hand, Mr. William C. 
Prime, an American 
writer, pronounces it 
incredible “that this 
localit, was forgotten 

by Christians within 

\ three hundred years 
after the great events 

of the crucifixiongburi- 
me al and resurrection.” 

5 There are quite a 
number of large con- 

¥ vents in the city, which 
are the hotels for pil- 
grims, the Latin con- 
vent alone accommo- 
dating one thousand. 
The Armenian convent 

is situated upon Mount 
Zion. The Greek and Coptic are also promi- 
nent. The public buildings are numerous, 
and, either by themselves or their enclosures, 
oecupy the far larger part of the space within 
the walls. The largest of these enclosures is 
that of Moriah, now called by the Mohamme- 
dans El-Haram Esh-Sherif (“The Noble 
Sanctuary.”) It isin the form of a regular 
parallelogram, surrounded on all sides by a 
lofty wall. This wall on the east, and for 
nearly two-thirds of its length on the south, 
is the same as that of the city; and the whole 
enclosure is deemed so sacred, that none but 
Mohammedans are permitted to enter it. 
The consequence of this bigotry is, that this 
most interesting locality, where Abraham's 
faith was so remarkably tried, and where, 
long after, the most glorious temple in the 
world was reared, can only be viewed by. 
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Christians from a distance, or approached 
mre nearly by stealth, and at great personal 
risk. This risk, however, has been run by 
more than one traveller, and all which the 
enclosure contaius is tolerably well known. 
Its area is computed at one-eighth of that of 
the whole city, and, where not built upon, is 
Jaid out as a beautiful lawn, planted sparingly 
with olive, cypress and other trees. The 
most conspicuous building is the. Mosque of 
Omar, called also Kubbet-es-Sukhrah (“ Dome 
of the Rock”), a splendid structure of an oc- 
tagonal form, situated near the centré of the 
area, on an elevated terrace, approached by 
four porticos, one of them with an elegant 
marble colonnade, lighted by forty-eight win- 
dows of stained glass, and surmounted by a 
magnificent dome. This mosque occupies 
the site, and is understood to contain some 
remains of the Jewish temple. Another 
mosque, called El Aksa, also a magnificent 
structure, and supposed to have been origi- 
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nally a Christian church, covers a large space 
in the south part of the enclosure. Outside 
the city are an equal number of places, whose 
names and associations are of interest. The 
Mount of Olives, the Garden of Gethsemane 
at its foot, the Tomb of David, covered by a 
beautiful mosque, the Field of Blood, the 
Pool of Siloam, the Pool of Bethesda (see 
page 210), the Brook of Kedron, the Well of 
Jacob, ete., most of which are well authenti- 
cated. In the garden are olive trees evidently 
of such ancient growth, that their existence 
at the time of the Saviour’s agony is not 
deemed improbable by visitors. The sublim- 
est and most reverential feelings are called 
forth as the names of sacred localities are 
breathed in the ears of pilgrims, who, feeling 
the possibility that they are treading ground 
that was once pressed by the peerless Teacher, 
and watered by his tears, are overcome with 
reverential awe, which follows them out into 
the world and makes their lives better. 


ABOUT KAMTSCHATKA. 


We have been so accustomed to regard the 
Kamtschatkans as the walrus-eating savages 
of the high latitudes, described by Kane and 
Tlayes, that we receive, with a feeling almost 
of distrust, the account of a people 
civilized to a great degree, and pos- 
sessing the means, as they seek the 
enjoyment, of comfort and happi- 
ness. Kamtschatka is a govern- 
ment of Siberia or Asiatic Russia, 
in latitude 51° to 61° north, longi- 
tude 155° 30’ to 174° east. It is 
bounded north by the country of 
Tchuktchi, west by the government 
and Sea of Okhotsk, south and 
southeast by the North Pacific, and 
east by the Sea of Kamtschatka. 

Its length is 870 miles; its breadth 

very irregular, owing to many in- ‘ 
dentations on the east. It is trav- 

ersed by a chain of lofty mountains, 

many of which are volcanoes. The 

whole formation of the land appears 

to be volcanic, no evidences being 

found of primary foundation. These 
mountains are from 9000 to 17,000 feet in 
height, and the whole appearance of the 
country from the sea is one of barrenness 
and desolation. The only river of Kam- 
tschatka, of any extem, is about 300 miles in 


length, not more than 1300 feet above the 
level of the sea. Its basin becomes hemmed 
in by precipitous rocks towards the mouth of 
the river, but further south it swells out 


NATIVES OF KAMTSCHATKA. 


sometimes to forty miles, and is by far the 
most fertile part of the peninsula. 

It is a cold country, but more on the east. 
than the west, on the southeast coast the 
mean annual temperature being but 28° 30’,. 
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About Kamtschatka. 


on the west 48° Fahrenheit. Vegetation 
does not start in Kamtschatka before the end 
of April, but in the vale, upon the river, it 
begins a month earlier. Notwithstanding 
the severity of the weather, forests of con- 
siderable extent flourish, consisting of birches, 
pines, poplars and willows, while raspberries 
and currants are common. The natural 
pastures are numerous and productive, their 
rank luxuriance such as often to render 
journeying across them impossible. In some 
portions potatoes, turnips and hemp are cul- 
tivated, in others the grains, which grow very 
finely. Milk is excellent and plenty. There 
is plenty of wild gaine, the sable being promi- 
nent, of which 30,000 skins have been sold in 
a year. The lakes are fed by hot springs, 
and are never frozen over; these are the 
homes of many swans. The rivers and coast 


DWELLING-HOUSE OF KAMTSCIATKA. 


teem with fish, the salmon being plenty. 
Seals abound in great numbers, 

The sledge-dog is regarded by Kamtschat- 
kans as one of the necessaries of life, and 
great attention is paid to reating him. A 
turn-out of a dozen or twenty of these dogs 
in sledging season, is considered very genteel. 
These animals are strongly built, rather long, 
with a high step, and short, smooth hair, of a 
color varying between yellowish fawn and 
jet black. They are very sagacious, and seem 
to enter into the feelings of their masters. 
In summer they procure their own food; in 
winter their sledge life commences. When 
harnessed two and two, in trains of perhaps 
forty dogs, to sledges consisting of a box of 
‘boards about three feet long by one and a 
‘half wide and high, fastened to wooden run- 
ners, they often travel forty miles a day. 

Kamtschatka has some 5000 inhabitants, of 
which .about one-third are Russians. The 


remainder, or native population, are the 
Korjaks and Kamtschadales. We give on 
page 211 a representation of the inhabitants, 
a good-looking people, respectable in costume, 
and entirely dissociated from all blubbery or 
other disgusting incidentals, the damsel’s face 
especially winning by its grace and sweetness, 
The native house on this page is a curiosity 
of architecture, bu! gives evidence of human 
ingenuity aiding human necessity every- 
where—the universality of demand and 
supply. 

Kamtschatka was discovered and conquered 
by the Russians between 1696 and 1706. It 
is subdivided into four poor districts, each of 
which is under a lieutenant governor. If we 
“take the wings of the morning and fly to 
the uttermost parts of the earth,” we shall 
find the office-holder in his place. Its capital 

is Petropanlovski, which is situated on 
the east coast, on the Sea of Kam- 
tschatka. In some portions of the 
country the climate is far more severe 
than in others, winter lasting nine 
months of the year, and frost is com- 
mon even in summer. There is no 
reliance to be placed upon agriculture 
in these sections, and therefore fishing 
and hunting are pursued by the inhab- 
itants. A very rugged life they lead, 
but, like the goldfinch starved in his 
cage, they know no other life, and 
therefore miss nothing. They are ex- 
pert boatmen, and manage their seem- 
ingly dangerous shells with a dexterity 
that would astonish the best of our 
amateur rowers. We have spoken in a pre- 
ceding paragraph of the dog as an important 
item in the Kamtschatkan life. It is by 
means of the dog that all the winter com- 
merce of the country is conducted. ‘The 
trade is chiefly with Okhotsk, and the export 
of skins, whale oil, fish and eggs is made in 
the sledges across the frozen country to its 
destination. These dogs are naturally fierce, 
but yield themselves to the control of man, 
as if by an instinct of submission, and give 
him a willing service. Thus does Providence 
adapt means to ends; and the gallant Kam- 
tschatkan, with his train of dogs, doubtless 
feels a pride as great, of its kind, as Mr. 
Bonner with his stud of incomparable nags 
on the Bloomingdale road or at Flushing. 

In summer the peninsula is visited by 
about three ships from Okhotsk, bringing the 
people their needed supplies of flour, spirits, 
ete., in exchange for their products. 
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Fierce month! that comest in as lion wild, 
And, as the proverb saith, dost end thy reign, 
F’en as the moonbeams, or a lambkin, mild, 
Blest be thy coming to the suffering plain! 
O, bring with thee, upon thy rushing wings, 
Some bushels of that dust our sires of old 
Valued beyond the ransom of their kings; 
Who loved dire warfare more than field or fold. 
But, “ tempora mutantur,” and we hail [peace; 
Thee, month of Mars! as month of love and 
When Nature's gentler harmonies prevail, 
And the sweet spring smiles promise of in- 
crease. [proud, 
Albeit, wild March, thy frown be fierce and 
The bird of hope sings, soaring o’er thy cloud. 


Tull welcome are thy kalends to the land 
Where good St. David bore the verdant leek 

High in his casque; and still the sturdy hand 
And honest heart may Cambria’s worth be- 

speak. 

Alas! how different, on yon blighted strand, ’ 
Returns the day when glen and mountain peak 

Shouted aloud with joy, aseach gay band, [seek. 
On Patrick’s day, the dance and cup would 

Warm-hearted race! warm-hearted to the death 
Most terrible! The silent tear will gush 

In bitterest sorrow, o’er thy shamrock wreath, 
O’er ills that might call up a demon’s blush! 

Dread is the lesson! still,o’er heaven’s high arch, 

Hope’s rainbow beams upon the wings of March! 
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PARLOR MAGIC, 


THE REVOLVING SERPENT. 

This illustration represents an amusing and 
instructive experiment, which proves the 
ascension of heated air by rendering its effects 
visible, and it may also be used to test the di- 
rection of the currents in our rooms and 
dwellings. To construct one, a piece of card- 
board is taken and cut in the form of a spiral 
as at A, and to give effect it may be painted 
to represent a serpent. Then prepare a stand 
as at B, having a needle in its upper end, and 
suspend the serpent from its centre on the 
needle, when it will assume the position 
shown at B. If this be now placed over a 
stove, or the tail of the serpent suspended by 
a bit of thread over a lamp, the heated air 
ascending through it will cause it to revolve 
in a very amusing manner. Twoserpents may 
be made to turn in opposite directions, by 
pulling one out from one side, and the other 
in the reverse direction, so that their heads 
may point to each other when suspended. 


CHRIST CHURCH, SALEM STREET, BOSTON. 


We present on page 215, a familiar picture, 
to our own people, of this venerable pile, 
which has stood so long a leading feature 
amid our local scenes. It shared the honors 
with the King’s Chapel in the early days of 
Boston, when “ we lived under the king,” and 
has ever been one of the most sightly and in- 
teresting objects within our limits, attracting 
the eye of the returning sailor, and giving the 
glad notes of its chimes to cheer the heart of 
the listener. To those abroad who see it 
here depicted, it may be a matter of interest 
to know that herein Hancock worshipped, 
and that it was upon this steeple the friendly 
light was held out by which Paul Revere 
alarmed the country on the night previous to 
the march of the British upon Lexington, 
April 19, 1775. 

Subscriptions for building this church were 
commenced at the latter part of the year 1722. 
The reason assigned for the enterprise was 
that “the church of England in the south 
part of Boston (King’s Chapel) is not large 
enough to contain all ‘the people that would 
come to it.” A piece of ground at the north 
part of the town intended for a site of the 
building had already been purchased. On the 


15th day of April, 1723, the corner stone of 
the propgsed church was laid with suitable 
religious ceremonies. The work progressed 
so that the church was first opened for public 
worship, December 29, in the same year. 

Christ Church is built of brick. It is 70 
feet long, 50 wide, and 35 high; the walls are 
two feet and a half thick; area of the steeple, 
24 feet square. The brick tower is 78 feet 
high; the spire above, 97 feet; total height, 
175 feet. As to the interior, which is in the 
Vitruvian style of architecture, it was prob- 
ably copied in its main features from one of 
the many churches which Sir Christopher 
Wren erected in London after the great fire 
in that city. 

The Basilican arrangement of the columns 
and arches of this edifice adds to the effective- 
ness of the interior. It had originally a centre 
aisle and chancel window, and the chancel 
itself was deep and commodious, but the Van- 
dalic taste in ecclesiastical architecture which 
afflicted this country half a century since, 
caused the principal aisle to be closed and the 
large window to be shut up by a lath-and- 
plaster partition, which reduced the spacious 
chancel to a mere semi-circular apse, whose 
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limited area was encumbered by a lofty pulpit, 
a reading-desk and a communion table—a 
“three-decker arrangement” as it has been 
graphically called. This resemblance to a man- 
of-war was, however, taken away a few years 
since by the removal of both pulpit and read- 
ing~lesk into the body of the church, but the 
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absence of a centre aisle and deep chancel 
very materially injures the interior. 

One hundred and twenty years since, a 
chime of eight bells was procured from 
England, and placed in the tower of this 


church. At that time, and for many years 
after, a chime of bells in a church of the same 
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name in Philadelphia, were the only two 
chimes in North America. The communion 
plate of this church is very full, consisting of 
many vessels of solid silver. The inscriptions 
upon them show that a portion of them was a 
royal bounty, as were also the service books. 
The first rector of this church was the 
Rev. Timothy Cutler, D.D., whose emi- 


nence as a scholar caused him to be ap- 
pointed the rector (or president) of Yale 
College, which position he left to take charge 
of Christ Church. Among the other rectors 
the name of the Rev. William Croswell, D.D., 
should not be forgotten, a man of singular 
purity and loveliness of character, and a 
Christian poet. 

The American Revolution proved for a 
time unpropitious for the prosperity of Christ 
Church. Many years passed before it measur- 
ably recovered from its financial depression. 
A singular proof of this we extract from the 
records of the vestry. 

Voted, That sixty pounds be raised as a 
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salary for one year, to commence from Easter, 
1791 to Easter, 1792, and that thirty pounds be 
paid to Rev. Doctor Walter, and thirty 
pounds to Rev. Mr. Montague, for their 
officiating alternately in this church as minis- 
ter and assistant minister.” 

The Doctor Walter named above had pre- 
viously been rector of Trinity Church in this 
city. He left Boston at the time of the 
American Revolution, and went to Nova 
Scotia. He afterwards returned to this city. 
Goldsmith’s curate was thought to be “ pass- 
ing rich on forty pounds a year.” But not so 
the rector named, especially if his stipend 
was paid in “ lawful money,” instead of pounds 
sterling. Doctor Walter was buried under 
this church. 

Salem street, on which the church stands, 
was anciently called Green Lane. Governor 
Phipps lived upon this street, whose house 
was removed but a few years since to make 
way for modern improvements, which is often 
alluded to by the old people of Boston. 
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The Bonapartes are of noble descent, and 
though poor their family was eminently re- 
spectable. Previous to the French Revolu- 
tion, the name was written di Bonaparte. 
The family branch at Genoa, from which the 
Napoleons descended, whose influence upon 
France has been so marked, resided at 
Ajaccio. After the union of Corsica to 
France, about 1767, Charles Bonaparte, the 
father of Napoleon, was chosen as one of the 
deputies of the nobility to be sent to the king 
of France. The Corsicans refused to pay 
taxes, on the ground that they were noble, 
and Louis XV., in consequence ordered a list 
of four hundred to be selected, who should be 
regarded as the nobility, and among these is 
found the name of Bonaparte. 

Napoleon I—see engraving on next page— 
was born at Ajaccio, August 15, 1769, the 
second of a family of eight, viz., Joseph, 
Napoleon, Lucian, Louis, Mariana, Carletta, 
Annunziada and Jerome. Mariana was sub- 
sequently called Eliza, Carletta, Maria Pau- 
line, and Annunziada, Annonciade Caroline. 
The members of the family lived retired and 
much respected, manifesting great taste for 
the fine arts and the sciences. Almost all ap- 
peared as authors during their career; indeed 
all but Napoleon proving more fit for the 
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quiet pursuits of literature and art than the 
turbulence and activity of politics or war. 
The family were indebted to their mother 
for the many excellent traits that character- 
ized them, and which, but for the ambitious 
and fiery spirit of Napoleon, might have been 
directed to bless the world. Madame Letitia 
was a model mother, and possessed the 
warmest affection of her son, the emperor, 
though Louis, the father of the present em- 
peror, was her favorite. She followed 
Napoleon to France, and on his becoming 
famous, received from the French people the 


* homage due Madame Mere. She maintained 


a separate establishment, and was appointed 
by the emperor “ Protectrice General for 
Establishments of Charity.” She was never 
dazzled by the greatness that surrounded her, 
and her benevolence was much praised. She 
lived to see the exile of her great son and the 
ruin of her family. 

Tt was the wish of Napoleon’s father that 
he should receive a military education in the 
French schools. He entered the royal mili- 
tary school at Brienne, in 1779, when ten 
years old, where he remained till 1784. He 
was remarkable for studious habits, had com- 
plete mastery of mathematics, was well ac- 
quainted with French classics, and went to 
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Paris with high recommendations. Here he 
was appointed secoud lieutenant of artillery 
after a year’s probation. When he was twenty 
years old (1789), the breaking out of the 
French Revolution opened the way for his 
advancement. He early showed that strength 
of judgment and skill in the science of arms, 
that placed bim im- 

measurably in advance 

of all his company. In 

1793, he commanded at 

the siege of Toulon, 

and on the occasion of 

its recapture from the 

English he was ap- 

pointed general of brig- 

ade and commander 

of the armies in Italy, 

being then but twenty-* 

four years old. Upon 

Robespierre’s downfall, 

Napoleon became an § 

object of suspicion, and 
was placed under ar- 
rest. He was soon re- 
leased, however, as his 
military talents had 
rendered him _ indis- 
pensable to France. 
His succeeding life is a 
record of war. He 
never had the good 
fortune to see the 
calm operation of 
peaceful liberty — the 
happy development of 
the elements of a free 
government. At the 
rising cf the sections 
of Paris against the = 
Convention his well === 

known intrepidity sup- = 

pressed the mob and 

saved Paris from 

further fear of terror- 

ism. He received for 

this service his com- 

mission as general of 

division, and in less 

than five months thereafter was general-in- 
chief of the armies in Italy. 

He was married to Josephine, March 
9, 1796. Named First Consul, December 13, 
1799. Named President of the Italian Re- 
public, January 26, 1802; accepted the crown 
of Italy, March 18, 1805. Declared Consul for 
life, August 2, 1802. April 30, 1803, sold 
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Louisiana to the United States. May 18, 1804, 
received from the French Senate the title ot 
Emperor of the French. Declared Protector 
of the Corporation of the Rhine, July 12, 1806. 
Excommunicated July 5, 1809. December 
17, 1809, divorced from Josephine. Married 
Maria Louisa, March 11,1810. Birth of the 
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King of Rome, March 20, 1811. Capitulation 
of Paris, March 31, 1814. Is declared by the 
Senate to haye forfeited the throne, April 2, 
1814. Left for Elba, April 20, 1814. Landed 
in France, March 1, 1815; arrived in Paris, 
March 20. Battle of Waterloo, June 18,1815; 
abdicated, June 22. Imprisoned at St. Helena, 
October 13, 1815. Died there, May 5, i821. 
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Miss Muhlbach, in her “Life of the Em- 
press Josephine,” gives the following graphic 
description of the “ 13th Vendemiaire,” where- 
in Napoleon took that great step which ended 
only with the imperial throne: 

“On the 12th Vendemiaire all Paris was 
under arms again; barricades were thrown up 
by the people, who swore to die in their de- 
fence sooner than to submit to the will of the 
Convention ; the noise of drums and trumpets 
was heard in every street; all the horrors and 
cruelties of a civil war once. more filled the 
capital of the revolution, and the city was 
drunk with blood! : 

“The people fought with the courage of de- 
spair, pressed on victoriously, and won from 
General Menou a few streets; whole -battal- 
ions of the National Guards abandoned the 
troops of the Convention and went over to 
the sections, General Menou found himself 
in so dangerous a position as to be forced to 
conclude an armistice until the next day with 
the Section Lepelletier, which was opposed 
to him, up to which time the troops on either 
side were to suspend operations. 

“The Section Lepelletier declared itself at 
once en permanence, sent her delegates to all 
the other sectiens, and called upon “the 
sovereign people, whose rights the Convention 
wished to usurp,” to make a last and decisive 
struggle. 

“'The Convention found itself in the most 
alarming position ; it trembled for its v. ry ex- 
istence, and already in fancy saw again the 
days of terror, the guillotine rising and claim- 
ing for its first victims the heads of the mem- 
bers of the Convention. A pallid fear 
overspread all faces as constantly fresh news 
of the advance of the sections reached them, 
when General Menou sent news of the 
concluded armistice. 

“At this moment a pale young man rushed 
into the hall of session, and with glowing 
eloquence and persuasive manner entreated 
the Convention not to accept the armistice, 
not to give time ‘to the sections to increase 
their strength, nor to recognize them as a 
hostile power to war against the government. 

“This pale young man—whose impassioned 
language filled the minds of all his hearers 
with animosity against General Menou, and 
with fresh courage and desire to fight—was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

“After he had spoken, other representatives 
rushed to the tribune, to make propositions 
to the Assembly, all their motions converging 
to the same end—all desired to have General 
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Menou placed under arrest, and Bonaparte 
appointed in his place, and intrusted with the 
defence of the Convention and of the legisla- 
tive power against the people. 

“The Assembly accepted this motion, and 
appointed Bonaparte commanding officer ot 
the troops of the Convention, and, for form's 
sake, named Barras, president of the 
Convention, commander-in-chief. 

“ Bonaparte accepted the commission ; and 
now, at last, after so much waiting, so many 
painful months of inactivity, he found himselr 
called to action; he stood again at the head 
of an army, however small it might be, and 
could again lift up the sword as the signal for 
the march to the fight. 

“Everything now assumed a more earnest 
attitude; during the night the newly-appoint- 
ed commanding officer sent three hundred 
chasseurs, under Murat, to bring to Paris 
forty cannon from the park of artillery in 
Sablons, and, when the morning of the 13th 
Vendemiaire began to dawn, the pieces were 
already in position in the court of the Tuileries 
and pointed against the people. Besides 
which, General Bonaparte had taken advan- 
tage of the night to occupy all the important 
points and places, and to arm them; even in 
the hall of session of the Convention he or- 
dered arms and ammunition to be brought, 
that the representatives might defend them- 
selves, in case they were pressed upon by the 
people. 

“As the sun of the 13th Vendemiaire rose 
over Paris, a terrible street-fight began—the 
fight of the sovereign people against the Con- 
vention. It was carried on by both sides with 
the utmost bitterness and fierceness, the sec 
tions rushing with fanatic courage, with all 
the energy of hatred, against these soldiers 
who dared slay their brothers and bind their 
liberty in chains; the soldiers of the Conven- 
tion fought with all the bitterness which the 
consciousness of their hated position instilled 
into them. 

“ The cannon thundered in every street and 
mingled their sounds with the cries of rage 
from the sectionaires—the howlings of the 
women, the whiz of the howitzers, the loud 
clangs of the bells, which incessantly called 
the people to arms. Streams of blood flowed 
again through the streets; everywhere near 
the scattered barricades, near the houses 
captured by storm, lay bloody corpses; every- 
where resounded the. cries of the dying, the 
shrieks and groans of the wounded, the wild 
shouts of the combatants. In the Church of 
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St. Roche, and in the Theatre Francaise, the 
sectionaires, driven from the neighboring 
streets by the troops of General Bonaparte, 
had gathered together and endeavored to de- 
fend these places with the courage of despair. 
But the howitzers of Bonaparte soon scattered 
them, and the contest was decided. 

“The sections were defeated; the people, 
conquered by the Convention, had to recog- 
nize its authority; they were no more the 
sovereigns of France; they had found a ruler 
before whom they must bow. This ruler 
was yet called the Convention, but behind the 
Convention stood another ruler—General 
Bonaparte! 

“It was he who had defeated the people, 
who had secured the authority to the Conven- 
tion, and it was therefore natural that it 
should be thankful and exhibit its gratitude. 
General Bonaparte, in acknowledgment for 
the great services done to his country, was by 
the Convention appointed commander-in- 
chief of the army of the interior, and thus 
suddenly he saw himself raised from degrading 
obscurity to pomp and influence, surrounded 
by a brilliant staff, installed in a handsome 
palace by virtue of his office as chief officer, 
entitled to and justified in maintaining an 
establishment wherein to represent worthily 
the dignity of his new position.” 

We have given the principal events in 
his career, but the story of his life was the 
glory of France for twenty years. He was be- 
loved by his nation, as no monarch before or 
since has been, and his memory, to-day, is a 
power in France. [le was very ambitious, 
but his ambition lifted his people up with 
himself. He was ambitious for France, and 

sought its highest good, through wise laws 

and brilliant deeds. Though from the nobility, 

he was a democrat in sentiment. “Every 
man in this world,” he said, “is the child of 
his own actions; my titles I hold from the 
French people.” Through excess of power 
he might have forgotten this, but that he 
once professed it should count in_ his 
favor. His conduct under imprisonment at 

St. Helena taught even his jailors to respect 

him. He bore the title of “General Bona- 

parte,” and was buried with the honors due 
that rank. His body, after many years, was 
restored to France, and now rests in the Hotel 

Invalides. 

The son of Napoleon, Napoleon Francis 
Joseph Charles, was born at Paris, March 20, 
1811, Before his birth his title was announced 
—The King of Rome. [See engraving on 
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this page.| His grandfather, Francis I. of 
Austria, conferred upon him, by letters patent, 
the title of Duke of Reichstadt, investing the 
young prince with the dignity of serene high- 
ness, a rank next after the princes of the 
blood, and a particular coat of arms. After 
the fall of Napoleon he resided in Vienna, 


under the care of his grandfather, who at 
first destined him for the church, but after- . 
wards gave him a military education. He 
was elegant in his manners, and partook of 
the gentleness of his mother's nature, unfitting 
him fora military life. He died at the age 
of 21. He was an object of deep affection to his 
father, who carried with him into exile the 
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fondest memory of him upon whom he had 
based such mighty hopes for France, 

The Third Napoleon—-the present Emperor 
of France—Charles Louis Napoleon (see en- 
graving on this page), was born in Paris, 
April 20, 1808. He is the son of Louis Bona- 
parte and Hortense Beauharnais, the 
daughter of the Empress Josephine, and was 


born at the time when the First Napoleon 
was at the zenith of his power; and when the 
French cannon announced the event of his 
birth, they were fired. in almost every Euro- 
pean country, from the Atlantic to the Vistula, 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, in 
which the French arms had been triumphant. 


His early years thus opened under the eyes 
of the Great Emperor, and influenced by the 
lessons of royalty, which, though young when 
he received them, made a deep impression, his 
after-life was characterized by ambition, 
Like his illustrious uncle he believed in 
“ destiny,” and when the Duke of Reichstadt 
died, the French throne became the light of 
his path, never deserting him in all the vicis- 
situdes of his eventful life, till the goal of his 
ambition was reached. With the fallen for- 
tunes of his house, he was reduced to poverty, 
lived in the United States and in England in 
the humblest circumstances, was compelled, 
it is said, to resort at times at menial employ- 
ment to procure the means of support, yet 
the star of destiny never went down with 
him. He saw, through the troubled atmos- 
phere of French politics, the ultimate of hope, 
and watched for opportunity. Men deemed ° 
him mad, when he landed, with his eagles 
and a few retainers, at Boulogne, and 
raised ‘the Bonaparte slogan. He was put 
down, of course, and Louis Philippe kindly 
consigned him to the fortress of Ham, rather 
than cut his head off. A foolish leniency, as 
he found out to his sorrow. The wave that 
threw out Louis Philippe and the Orleans 
family, opened the way for Louis Napoleon, 
now free. He came among the French, and, 
with the prestige of his family name, secured 
his election as president by an overwhelming 
majority. But the restless ambition of 
his heart was not satisfied. The constitu- 
tional chambers restrained him, and the 
celebrated coup d'etat placed the imperial 
crown upon his head. Everybody predict- 
ed his speedy downfall, yet he has main- 
tained his position, the “child of destiny,” in 
spite of prophecy; standing, at the age of 
sixty, the greatest monarch in Europe—a 
sphinx in policy—detested but feared—and 
likely tq stand, as great a man as the first 
emperor, without the memory of carnage to 
attach to him. He has won, by diplomacy 
and finesse—but he has won. Six attempts 
have been made to assassinate him, as futile 
as the wishes that prompted them. He was 
married, in 1853, to Eugenie de Montijos, & 
countess of Spain, by whom he has one son, 
a hardy little fellow of twelve years, who is 
brought up with an idea of utility, free from 
the enervation and weakness derived from 
court education. The emperor gives atten- 
tion personally to his training, fitting him for 
the Napoleonic succession. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TWO FACES UNDER ONE HOOD. 


In November, 61, a new surgeon was ap- 
pointed for Ward 3, Jay Hospital, Washing- 
ton, his name Dr. James Calhoun. This 
gentleman was a loyal Southerner, an F. F. V., 
and was presented to the president by the 
senator from Western Virginia. Of course a 
man so circumstanced was deserving of the 
highest consideration. 

Doctor Calhoun’s first visit to his ward was 
an informal one. He stepped in at evening, 
just after the gas was lighted, standing a 
while in the corridor outside the open door 
before entering, and taking his first observa- 
tion unseen. 

It was a pleasant sight he saw. The long 
room was as spotlessly clean as a frequent 
white-washing of the walls, and a daily 
scouring of the floor could make it. This 
whiteness was relieved by the red and white 
covers on the forty trim beds that stood at 
regular intervals on three sides of the ward, 
by brightly-colored battle-pictures tacked to 
the walls, by two flags that draped the door- 
way, and by gay tissue-paper ornaments that 
hung from the gas-burners, and were twined 
about the supporting posts. Besides the little 
stand at each bed, there were three larger 
tables in the centre of the ward. The one 
furthest from the door was piled with books 
and periodicals, the central one, covered with 
a snowy cloth, glittered with nicely-kept 
bottles and glasses, the one nearest the door 
had a drop-light and a home-like group sitting 
around it. 

Nearly all the men were well enough to be 
about, and of these the most part sat chatting 
in groups by the different beds; some were 
reading, and five sat at the table with the 
lady-nurse, like children about their mother, 
albeit the five were stout and war-scarred 
men, and she a fair-faced, quaint little 
woman, scarce shoulder-high to any one of 
en, 
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The eyes of the surgeon dwelt with pleas- 
ure on this group over which the gas-light 
poured brightly. The lady was putting 
cushions on the arms of a cheap pair of 
crutches, and one could guess for whom she 
was working by seeing the interest with 
which her progress was watched by a one- 
legged man on the bed directly behind her. 
At her right sat two tyros playing a blunder- 
ing game of chess, puzzling their brains over 
the complicated movements, especially glory- 
ing when a long stride could be made with 
queen, bishop or castle, needing frequent 
interpositions on the part of the lady-nurse 
to prevent their taking each other’s kings, 
not seeing why kings should not be taken, 
rather cramped and fretted in that micro- 
scopic battle, being used to larger fields and 
a full swing of the arms. They had named 
their pieces, and were fighting Ball’s Bluff 
over again, hoping for better results; but, by 
a gallant anachronism, the queen was always 
the lady-nurse, and her moves.were accom- 
panied_by such remarks as, “ Miss Campbell to 
the rescue!” “Look out for the lady-nurse!” 
“Step up, mother!” or “ Thank’ee, ma’am !” 

At the left of the lady sat a pale-faced, 
wide-browed young German, laboriously 
studying English, utterly oblivious of every- 
thing around him save when, with most 


respectful and elaborate courtesy, he begged - 


the favor of some assistangg from the lady at 
his side. 
Vermonter, engaged in cutting ornaments of 


Opposite her was an overgrown . 


pitik tissue-paper, with slow, pains-taking 
fingers, unconsciously working his jaws in 


unison with every cut of his scissors, getting 
himself quite into a perspiration in the effort 
to restrain his powers to the muscular re- 
quirements of his occupation. 

“ By George!” he panted, stopping to rest, 
“TI always thought that doing nothing was 
pretty hard work, but I find that doing next 
to nothing is a good deal harder. If I should 
let go, I should chop this whole festoon up in 
one snip.” 
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“Pray then don’t let go, Vanauken,” said 
the lady-nurse, anxiously. “We can’t afford 
to buy any more paper.” 

Looking over Vanauken’s shoulder was a 
rough soldier of fifty or thereabouts, seamed, 
grim and grizzled, who had a mocking word 
and grin for every snip of the Vermonter’s 
scissors, a frequent oath bitten in two in the 
middle, and accompanied by a deprecating 
glance in the direction of the lady-nurse, 
showing that profanity was a habit not easily 
broken in him. This man, Carney, had 
served twenty years in the British army 
before entering the American, and had seen 
service in many lands. His battles were over 
now, for only a short stump hung from his 
right shoulder in place of the powerful arm 
that had so long borne the rifle. 

This closely-occupied group were presently 
aware that the ward had become very silent, 
then that a remarkably stylish young man, a 
stranger, was standing near them. This 
young man removed his hat and smiled 
pleasantly as the lady-nurse rose with an in- 
quiring look. She had not seen him before, 
and the first lieutenant’s straps on his 
shoulders told nothing. 

“I am much pleased with the order and 
taste apparent here,” the stranger said. “Is 
anything wanted to-night ?” 

“Nothing, doctor,’ she replied, guessing 
who he was. 

“ Resume your seat,” he said. “I will look 
about the ward. You need not mind me.” 

Nobody noticed how the face of the old 
soldier flared out on this man at the first 
glance, the fierce gray eyes glowing like coals 
under their shaggy brows, the corners of the 
rough mouth down-drawn. As the surgeon 
sauntered up the ward, Carney turned in his 
chair and watched him keenly but covertly, 
never losing a motion. 

Doctor Calhoun sed occasionally to say 
a word to a sick m lanced approvingly at 
the medicine-table, tossed over the books and 
papers further up, and finally stopped at a 
bed in the very furthest corner of the ward. 
The beds next this one were unoccupied, and 
it would seem that the man lay here from 
choice ; for he had thrown himself down and 
lay dressed, upon his back, with his arms 
thrown carelessly over his head. There was 
no appearance of sickness, though his face 
was pale, and the only sign of a wound was a 
half-healed cut in the temple; but his long 
hair drooped and nearly covered that. This 
young man’s position expressed the most 
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perfect carelessness and ease, and there was a 
look of disdafm in his face whenever he 
glanced at any of the other occupants of the 
ward. His brilliant, restless eyes had caught 
sight of the surgeon while yet he stood in the 
corridor, and had not Jeft him for a moment 
since, staring with a fixed, repelling gaze 
even when the other stood by his bedside. 

“Are you sick?” asked the surgeon, 
promptly, finding the man’s expression suffi- 
ciently insolent. 

“No, I thank you!” drawled the other, 
without changing his position. 

“Are you wounded?” was the next ques- 
tion, still more sharply spoken. 

“Nothing to speak of,’ was the careless 
answer. 

“Then why do you lounge on your bed 
while I speak to you?” demanded the sur- 
geon, thoroughly angry. 

The face of the patient flushed darkly, and 
his eyes sparkled, but he answered in the 
same cool voice: 

“T haven't the honorof knowing who you 
are. This isn’t the hour for visits, and I am 
not aware that it is the custom of the place 
torise and salute everybody who comes along 
asking questions.” 

Doctor Calhoun stared a moment in utter 
astonishment at the man’s audacity, and 
before speaking again, reached and took 
down the card over the head of the bed. His 
countenance changed as he read: 

“Albert Granger, lieutenant in Confederate 
service, taken at Romney, October 26th. 
Wounded in the head.” 

As he bent over the bed to replace the 
card, the eyes of the two met. “A friend!” 
whispered the surgeon, swiftly; then added 
aloud, “Iam the surgeon, sir; and at what- 
ever hour I come you will rise, and keep 
silence while I stay.” 

The young rebel got up loungingly from 
his bed, and made a low and. mocking salute. 

“An impudent fellow, that!” the surgeon 
said, to Miss Campbell. “You had better 
advise him to be more civil, unless he prefers 
the guard-house to the ward.” 

She hastened to the culprit as soon as the 
surgeon had gone. 

“Why will you persist in getting yourself 
into trouble?” she said, half-erying with 
vexation. “I was in hopes that when we had 
a Southern surgeon you would get along 
better with him, but you have given offence 
at the very first call. I have stood between 
you and mischief as long as I can.” 
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“Then, my dear lady,” said the young 
man, smilingly, “ pray don’t do it any longer. 
Leave me to my fate.” 

She looked hurt and angry. 

“But you have no consideration for me,” 
she said. “You forget that it makes me 
unhappy to see any one in trouble here. 
You are ungrateful. It seems to me that it 
would not lower your dignity much, if you 
were to be a little more yielding, and less 
defiant. You would appear quite as gentle- 
manly in my eyes, at least.” 

“Scold away, little mother!” said the rebel, 
softly. “I like to hear you.” 

With a slight curl of the lip that was more 
pouting than scornful, the lady turned her 
back upon him and walked away. He looked 
after her smilingly. She had a pretty figure, 
and her gingham dress, high in the neck, long 
in the sleeves, and rather short in the skirt, 
her closely-dressed, satiny hair, and the entire 
absence of any ornament, were after Miss 
Dix’s own heart. Not even a ring upon the 
fmger, or a bow to fasten the linen collar was 
there to offend the eyes of the lady-superin- 
tendent. But her severe dress could not 
disguise her thoroughly ladylike movements, 
nor hide a more than common degree of good 
looks. 


“*O woman! in our hours of ease, ”’ 


quoted the young nian, laughingly. “It is 
high time I should get away from here, for I 
am rapidly falling in love with the little 
mother.” 

Even as he muttered the words, there 
started up before his mind a vision of the 
past. All sounds, and sights, and reminders 
of war, the North with its chill, all sense of 


loss, and bitterness, and hatred, faded away. 


from him. It was April in a climate where 
April has roses. The blue and silver morning 
skies arched over the Crescent City, that lay 
all about the old French chateau enclosed in 
gardens and high walls, which had been his 
home. Down below, at the wharf, lay the 
steamer which was to take him across the 
ocean. Prairie-rose vines, all in a blush of 
blossoming, clambered over the trellises of 
the veranda beneath where he stood, birds 
sang their matins in the windows, and an 
awning flapped in the light breeze, and 
shielded him from the sun. Groups of dusky 
servants stood about the court-yard; through 
the open gate appeared a carriage with 
prancing horses, liveried coachman and foot- 
man, and a stately old gentleman seated 


within, awaiting him. As he lingered there 
in the window, a hand rested lightly on his 
arm, and without looking at her, he saw that 
slight yet noble form, the beautiful head with 
its coronet of dark hair, the sweet face full of 
regret, the lustrous eyes swimming in tears; 
he saw the flow of her white robe half-veiled 
in the black lace of her Spanish mantilla, and 
the flush of oleanders in her belt. Her heart 
was beating against those flowers. 

This lovely mirage of what had been rose 
with a breath, and with a breath it faded 
again and left the bitter reality more bitter 
from contrast. Home and inheritance were 
gone, the old father was lain under the sod, 
happily gone before the evil days should 
darken still more on him, the troops of ser- 
vants had faded away from him like shadows— 
“none now so poor as to do him reverence ”— 
the birds were silent, and the flowers with- 
ered; but, sweetest of all, that Southern- 
hearted, Southern-faced girl, where was she? 
Had she forgotten him in these months of 
silence, or did she pine for him in her alien 
home? 

The lady-nurse, passing with noiseless step 
by the rebel’s bed before going out .of the 
ward for the night, heard something very like 
a sob come from the face buried in his pillows+ 

“Poor fellow!” she sighed; “if some’ 
would help him off, I should not inte 
One man more couldn’t do much harm.” 

Carney, the old soldier, stood at the ward 
door awaiting her. “Look here, miss,” he 
whispered, nodding mysteriously, “do you 
know anything about this new surgeon of 
ours ?” 

“Nothing at all. Why?” 

“Well, I know something about him,” the 
man said, excitedly. “He’s the colonel that 
led a rebel cavalry regiment tearing down 
over our battery at Bull Run. I never shall 
forget the man who gave me that slash across 
the chops with his sabre, and trampled my 
arm to a jelly under his horse’s hoofs.” 

“You must mistake, Carney,” she said. 

“No,” he replied, testily. “I’d know that 
man’s long, white face, and his great, black 
eyes, and the very twist to his mustaches 
among ten thousand. I could hardly keep 
from taking him by the throat to-night. I 
knew him the minute I looked up into ‘his 
face.” 

“You'd better say nothing,” Miss Campbell 
said, after considering for a moment. “We 
don’t know friends from foes, and it is safest 
for us to keep silent. This man must have 
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powerful friends, and nobody would listen to 
your charge.” 

For about a week the new surgeon never 
went near the rebel’s bed, nor noticed him; 
and, in return, Granger behaved when the 
surgeon entered with a sulky civility. It was 
the general impression in the ward that this 
Johnny, as they called him, was rather afraid 
of Doctor Calhoun, and that the two disliked 
each other heartily. 

“Do you know anything about the fellow, 
what State he is from, or if he has friends in 
the city?” asked the surgeon of the ward- 
master. 

“No sir,” was the reply. “I know nothing 
beside what is on his card. I believe though 
that some Southern people in the city got 
permission for him to stay here instead of 
being taken to prison, and he has things sent 
in to him. He doesn’t eat hospital rations, 
at all.” 

“T don’t see what they keep him here for,” 
muttered the other, discontentedly. “I shall 
advise that he be putin prison. He isn’t sick.” 

. Going out, the surgeon met Granger in the 
corridor, and in passing slipped a folded bit of 
paper into his hand. Not a word was said, 
but each went his way, the rebel throwing 

himself onto his bed and taking a book which 

he pretended to read, but used only as a 
screen inside which he unfolded the note 
he had received. It read thus: 


“About eleven o’clock to-night a man will 
- walk through the street next you, and when 
he is opposite the hospital, will whistle Hail 
Columbia. As soon as possible after you hear 
him, slip from the window next your bed, 
and craw! across the green toward the en- 
trance. Don’t stand up on any account, but 
keep flat on the ground. Get as near as you 
can to the gate, and wait till the officer of the 
day comes in. If he should talk with the 
sentry, watch your chance and steal out. A 
carriage will be standing, or slowly driven a 
little down the street. Say nothing, but 
jump into it as soon as the door opens.” 


Albert Granger drew a deep breath of an- 
ticipated freedom, and raising his eyes, met 
those of Carney looking sharply at him. 

“That fellow suspects the doctor and me,” 
the rebel thought. “Carney,” he said, “I'll 
furnish the money, if you'll get a bottle of 
brandy smuggled in, here.” 

“How much money will you give to have a 
rebel smuggled out?” asked the old soldier, 


gruffly. 
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“T wouldn’t give you anything,” was the 
angry retort. “I can get out without your 
help.” 

“Carney,” the  lady-nurse interposed, 
“there’s a basket of grapes on my table; 
wont you distribute them among the men? 
The bunch I left on a plate, is for you.” 

“*Blessed are the peace-makers!” whis- 
pered the rebel, half-sweetly, half-mockingly. 
But the lady passed without noticing him, 
and went to a bed near by, and bent to hear 
the faintly-whispered question of the man 
lying there. 

“T will tell you the truth, if you wish to 
know it,” she answered, gently. “There is 
no hope for you, Ward. You are going the 
way we must all go, sooner or later. Only 
one hand can lead you now. Stretch out 
your hand to take it. Remember he is our 
Father.” 

The sick man looked into her face a 
moment with a calm and solemn gaze, then 
closed his eyes. 

An hour after as she passed near, Granger 
spoke to her, 

“T have a favor to ask of you, Miss 
Campbell.” 

She waited somewhat coldly for him to 
go on. 

“ Here is a little package which I don’t like 
to keep by me. Perhaps you will take charge 
of it?” ‘ 

“ Certainly !” 

He lovked earnestly at her as he gave her 
the parcel. 

“I will ask you for it when I want it,” he 
said. “Don’t give it to any one else.” 

She took it in silence. 

“One moment,” he said, as she was turning 
away. “Iam afraid that you are displeased 
with me about something. I am sorry if it 
be so. Don’t believe that I am ungrateful for 
your kindness to me, though I may have 
seemed so. Let us be friends.” 

He spoké in a soft, winning voice, and 
there was an almost childlike pleading in his 
face. Her coldness melted at once. 

“Well, one can’t help forgiving you,” she 
said, giving him her hand. “ You look like a 
naughty child, who is sorry.” 

That night a thick fog came in—so thick 
that one could see to but a few feet distant. 
Albert Granger hailed that obscurity as an 
omen of success. He went to bed as soon as 
the ward was quiet, leaving the window 
beside him partly open. 

“Curse the draft!” growled Carney. 
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““Watch, I'd like to have that window shut.” 

“This window has got to go down,” said 
the watch. 

“ Put it down then,” said the rebel, shortly, 
knowing how vain it would be to object. 

Down went the window with a bang, and 
Albert Granger lay grinding his teeth with 
rage, well aware that Carney lay in bed with 
his eyes half open, watching his every move- 
ment. Every nerve in the rebel’s body was 
quivering with excitement as he counted his 
chances, and watched the hands of the clock 
move slowly past ten and creep round to the 
hour that should be the hour of his deliver- 
ance. Faint sounds grew loud to his fevered 
senses. The tick of the clock was like a 
hammer, the creaking of a bed startled him 
with its sharpness, and the breathing of a 
sick man near by grew as loud to him as the 
sound of winds. He raised himself and 
looked over. 

“Watch,” he said, “Ward is pretty nearly 
gone.” 

Miss Campbell was spoken to, and came 
out and sat by the dying man as he dreamed 
himself away. She always came in at night 
when any one was dying. Now she sat 
wiping away the cold damps of death, and 
breathing into the dull ear words which he 
might chance to hear, though he gave no 


“*Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
for thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.’ 

“O Lord, God of mercy, God of goodness, 
to whom the tears of the penitent sinner are 
acceptable, pardon all his faults, however 
great they may be. Open the door which 
leads to salvation, and admit him to the grace 
of a perfect reconciliation.” 

The rebel lay watching the hand of the 
clock crawling close upon eleven, and listen- 
ing impatiently to the struggling breathings 
of the dying man. Would he never dic? 
Fortunately Carney, having consilered him- 
self relieved from guard by the presence of 
others, had fallen into a heavy sleep. 

. “*Depart, Christian soul, out of the world, 
in the name of the Father who created thee, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, son of the 
living God, who died for us, in the name of 
the Holy Spirit who sanctifies thee.’ ” 

Five minutes of eleven, and the man still 
breathed. Albert Granger, watching his 
chances of escape slip away from him, could 
willingly have taken the dying man by the 
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throat, and choked out that feeble spark of 
life which was burning off the last thread to 
which his hope clung. 

Eleven o’clock, and there it was at last, the 
death-rattle, awfully distinct in the silence of 
the place, and sounding shrilly over it came 
the signal whistle from the street: 

“ Miss Campbell,” said Granger to her, as 
she rose upright after closing the eyes of the 
dead, “I would like to have this window open 
a little. I am used to pure air, and the ward 
is very close. I would not trouble you, but 
the night-watch refused.” 

She opened the window at once. “ Nurse, 
please let this window stand open,” she -said, 
decidedly. “If any one feels the draught, 
place a screen.” 

“Thank you, and good-night!” said the 
rebel. And he could have kissed the hem of 
her robe as she glided noiselessly away again, 

It seemed to him as though the men from 
the dead-house would never get that corpse 
dressed, though in truth they used scant cer- 
emony in the dressing. But at last they got 
through, carried the dead away, and the ward 
again became dark and quiet. 

Slowly and carefully the rebel put first one 
foot and then the other out onto the window 
sill, and slipped noiselessly to the ground. 
For one minute he lay still and listened, then 
he crept slowly over the cold, wet grass 
toward the gate. 

Suppose they should miss him! Suppose 
the fool of a night-watch should fancy that 
the window had been open long enough, and 
should come to close it! Suppose that who- 
ever had been waiting for him had got tired 
of waiting, and gone off! Suppose the officer 
of the day had come in from his party, or 

theatre, or wherever he had been, and there 
should be no one to distract the guard’s 
attention! Suppose, in spite of all other 
successes, the sentinel should suspect the 
doctor, and refuse to have his attention: dis- 
tracted! Suppose he, the ‘rebel, should be 
shot! 

Every possible mishap presented itself to 
his mind as he dra. ged himself carefully over 
the ground, blessing the friendly fog which 
helped to shield him. Presently he neared 
the gate, and heard the steady tramp of the 
sentinel’s feet, could even catch a glimpse of 
him through the fog as the man came toward 
him, and see the glitter of his bayonet as the 
gas-lamp on the gate flared over it. 

The carriage entrance was closed, but there 
was a side entrance which had no closing, 
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and by this the sentinel stood every five 
minutes. The fugitive drew himself as near 
as he dared to that, covered his face and 
hands, and lay waiting, his heart throbbing 
hard against the frozen ground. If nobody 
should come, would it be better he should 
fight his way out at the risk of being shot, 
and of finding no refuge outside, or try to get 
back into the ward without detection ? 

A neighboring clock struck twelveyand at 
the last stroke he heard a quick, sharp tread 
coming up the street. The fugitive well 
knew Doctor Calhoun’s step, and that he 
was watched for outside. So far, all was well. 

The step came nearer, a form appeared 
through the fog, and Doctor Calhoun came in 
through the side entrance, and with a hasty 
salute to the sentinel was passing on. 

“ Good God!” muttered the fugitive, almost 
aloud, “ I am lost!” 

“By the way, watch,” said the surgeon, 
turning back when some paces distant, as if 
he had just recollected something, “as I came 
up the street, I thought I saw some one try- 
ing to get over the fence down in that corner 
of the yard. Do you suppose it could have 
been one of the men out-staying his pass? 
You'd better keep an eye down that way.” 

The surgéon met the man just as he was 
turning his back on the entrance, and stood 
pointing away toward the opposite direction. 

“TI don’t think anybody’d try the fence, 
unless he had a ladder,” the sentinel said. 
“It’s too high. I don’t believe it could be 
scaled from the outside.” 

“Perhaps not,” the surgeon replied, doubt- 
fully. “It was so thick I couldn't see plainly, 
but I fancied there was some one trying to 
climb, or letting himself down the wall.” 

“T’ve heard nothing,” the sentinel said, 
listening attentively, and wondering why in 
the world Doctor Calhoun didn’t keep his 
feet still instead of stamping them in the 
gravel. 

They stood a moment longer, then the 
surgeon went on toward the hospital, and the 
sentinel resumed his beat. He may have 
heard a step near by in the street, but it never 
oceurred to him that while his back was 
turned, a prisoner had stepped lightly through 
the gate to freedom. In a few minutes there 
was a slight stir at the hospital, men were out 
in the yard with lights, and the surgeon came 
hurrying down the walk again. Carney had 
waked, found the window open, and missed 
his man. 

“They miss a prisoner,” the surgeon said. 
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“Look out for your gate. They say he hasn't 
been out of his bed ten minutes.” — 

Albert Granger saw the lights and knew 
that they were searching for him, but his 
goal was near. Justin front of him a car- 
riage was being driven slowly along through 
the fog, and over the door of it hung a tiny 
white signal. The door opened as he reached 


‘the step, and was closed instantly after he - 


sprang in, and just as they came into the full 
blaze of a street lamp. The only occupant of 
the carriage was a young man who gave him 
a belt and sabre, an officer’s cloak and 
chapeau. 

“On with them!” the stranger said, hastily. 
“You are Major Winfield, and I am Frank 
Mason, if anybody asks. Hurry up, John!” 
to the driver. 

Not a word more was said till a few 
minutes after, when they drew up at the 
steps of a stately mansion on one of the 
avenues. 

“Get out boldly and march up the steps,” 
his companion said. -“Recollect you are 
Colonel Winfield, if anybody asks before you 
get in.” 

The fugitive obeyed without a word; the 
door of the house opened noiselessly as he 
approached, and closed as quietly behind 
him, and in the darkness a small and trem- 
bling hand took his. 

“Cora!” he whispered, impulsively. 

“No,” was the answer, “Cora isn’t here. 
Wait a moment.” 

They stood for a minute in perfect silence, 
the hand of his guide throbbing with a 
nervous tremor. Then she spoke, seeming to 
address some one else: 

“Go, now; and recollect you came in to 
give me the despatch.” 

The door opened again, and a man about 
Granger’s height and dressed like him went 
out, got into the carriage, and was driven 
away. 

By the light that came in from the street, 
the rebel saw that his guide was a small 
woman, dressed in a loose crimson wrapper. 

“All safe!” she whispered, with a sigh of 
relief, closing the door. “Now come with 
me.” 

She led him up wide and softly-carpeted 
Stairs, through the dark entry, and into a 
dark room, the door of which she locked after 
them. 

Leaving him then a minute, she opened a 
door; and as the light shone brightly in, he 
found himself in a small room, opening off a 
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large and brilliantly-lighted parlor, where a 
cheerful wood fire was burning, tossing its 
flashing lights over the polished steel and- 
irons and fender, and steeping with yet deeper 
warmth the rich amber hues of the carpet, 
and the purple of two arm-chairs that were 
drawn up before the blaze. A delicate little 
lady, who might have been thirty or might 
-have been forty years old, stood framed in 
that bright door-way, her hands extended 
toward him. 

“You are welcome to my house and to 
freedom, Mr. Granger,” she said, cordially. 
“My name is Mrs, Seymore.” 

“A synonym for guardian-angel!” he said, 
joyfully. “Now I am safe!” 

“And hungry ?” she asked, archly, pointing 
to a little supper set out before the fire. 

“I may be, when I have time to think 
of it,” he replied. “But what if they come 
here ?” 

She smiled, and going to the side of the 
room opposite the windows, opened a panel 
in the deep wainsoot, disclosing a closet 
inside. 

“See! here is a mattress and blankets, a 
table and chair, with crackers, cheese and 
wine to last a week, in case any accident 
should happen to me and you not be able to 
get out. This tiny slide opens from the 
inside, and you can hear through it every 
word said in the parlor, as well as look out; 
but it must be opened with care, though this 
side of the room isshady. Are you satisfied ?” 

“Perfectly!” he replied. “So you dare to 
have Charlotte Corday?” glancing at the 
picture. The lady laughed. 

“ Most people imagine that it is a miniature 
of my mother, taken when she was young.” 

They sat for an hour chatting cosily over 
their supper, then parted for what was left of 
the night, the escaped rebel entering his 
hiding-place. 

“It is safer for to-night,” she said. “After 
this, you can have more comfortable quarters.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


DIEU DISPOSE, 

Mrs. MILLARD GRANGER’s preparations 
for a trip to Europe progressed gayly. She 
had persuaded some friends to hasten their 
departure in order to join her party, and they 
had decided to winter in Paris. The lady 
had proud recollections of a former visit in 
that delightful city, when she had been la 
belle Americaine, and had shone resplendent 


at the court of the citizen king. She could 
scarcely hope to hide the ravages that time 
had made in her beauty in the years that had 
passed since her triumphant bridal tour, but 
she was content to sink into a dowager when 
she had such’a girl as Cora to cliaperon. 
Mrs. Granger did not tell her plans, but she 
hinted them occasionally. Cora was hand- 
somer than any one of the American girls 
who had married titles at the French court, 
and Cora was a person made to command. 
She had already conquered all hearts, and 
won universal homage wherever she had ap- 
peared on this side the Atlantic, and it was 
time she should conquer other worlds. The 
Parisians were fond of novelty, and let this 
splendid and haughty brunette appear among 
them the painted blondes of their idolatry 
would immediately pale their ineffectual fires. 
The usual fault of a brunette is opacity and 
weight, the lady thought; but Cora was dark 
and spirituelle. What lustre would be re- 
flected on the chaperon of such a belle! 

They were nearly ready to go. The house 
on Sereno street had been let on a long 
lease—it was never worth while to go to 
Europe for a year—Frederick was spending 
his last week in a hotel, and Mrs. Granger 
and Cora were at the Jamesons. 

Their preparations received a sudden 
check. Mrs. Granger went out driving one 
day in a thin dress, and was caught in a 
heavy fog that came in with an east wind. 
She was at some distance from home, and by 
the time she got back, her clothes were damp 
all through, and she was shivering from head 
to foot, and looking ten years older than when 
she started ous. 

“Cora,” she said, hoarsely, “I am fright- 
ened.” I cannot breathe. I feel as though a 
skeleton hand held my lungs in its grasp, 
What shall I do?” 

“You will feel better when you are warm, 
aunt,” Cora said, cheerfully. “Some hot 
mulled wine will help you.” 

“ Nothing will help me,” was the trembling 
answer. 

Mrs. Granger’s family were consumptive, 
and she had for years been fighting off the 
destroyer. This time he had got a firm hold. 
The symptoms grew worse, there was a sharp 
cough and fever, with alternating chills. 

A doctor was called, and everything done 
that was possible. For a few days there 
seemed to be hope, but it gradually died, and 
it was soon evident that she had but a short 
time to live. 
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The sick woman was in an agony of terror. 
All her life had been a career of vanity. She 
had hoped to live to old age, and that gradu- 

- ally, as the attractions of the world faded, 
some light would shine in on her from the 
world which she was approaching, without 
her having to make too much effort in the 
matter, or being obliged to tear her thoughts 
and affections away from the dear follies 
which engrossed her. That she, a suave and 
cultivated lady who always treated every- 
body, even her enemies, with courtesy, should 
be wrenched out of life with no time allowed 
her for that hasty patching up of the con- 
science which is called preparation for death, 
seemed incredible. The Rev. Mr. Devens 
came and tried to administer spiritual unction, 
but the conscience of the sick woman was 
too thoroughly alarmed for such medicine. 

» “O;go away, go away!” she cried, wildly. 
“You are only glazing the matter over.” 

“Not so; I am reminding you of the 
mercies of God,” he said. 

“TI have had mercy; now is the time of 
justice!” she cried, waving him peremptorily 
away. “Send Cora here.” 

“Dear aunt,” Cora said, utterly at a loss to 
know what to do, “why should you fear? 
Surely you have not committed any great sin 
in your life. You have been kind to your 
family and friends, you have been good to the 
poor, and you have given me a home.” 

“It cost me nothing,” groaned the sick 
woman. “I only gave of the drops that ran 
over from mycup. O, I have lived for myself 
alone! I have been cold, and selfish, and 
proud. Je told us to love our enemies, and 
lhave not. He told us to follow him, and I 
haven’t taken a step in the path he trod. He 
said, ‘Blessed are the poor, and théy who 
weep, and they who suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, and the meek, and the clean of heart, 
and the peace-makers,’ and I am none of 
these. Cora, take warning by me; for I am 
accursed! I shall receive the sentence that 
he gave to Dives the rich man. O, if I could 
change places with Juno, your poor black 
woman! I cannot die, Cora, I cannot die! 
If Ihad one year more given me,1I would 
atone!” 

“You poor creeter!” said Juno, coming 
forward from the head of the bed, where she 
had been standing out of sight. “Jest you 
trust the Lord and shame the devil. The old 
fellar is tryin’ hard to get you now, sure 
enough; but you belong to the Lord, honey, 
and the Lord’ll have you.” 
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“O Juno, help me!” cried Mrs. Granger, 
stretching her imploring hands toward the 
colored woman. 

“So I will, and so the Lord will!” said 
Juno, gathering the trembling form in her 
arms and holding it close to her bosom, 
“You didn’t go for to do wrong a purpose, 
and you'd: a done right, if only you'd thought 
enough about it. It’s the devil now that’s 
tryin’ to make you despair. Jest you put 
your poor little hands together and say, ‘ Lord, 
have mercy on me!” 

The dying woman folded her cold and 
trembling hands together, and repeated the 
words, 

“There, now,” says Juno, the tears stream- 
ing over her cheeks, “do you s’pose the Lord 
God is got a harder heart than I have? and if I 
can’t see you shakin’ and cryin’ here, like a 
poor child frightened in the dark, without 
cryin’ over you, do you s’pose he can? No, I 
tell you; as long as there’s asoul on the earth 
that pities you, the Lord will pity you too. 
He wont be beat by his creeters, nohow. 
Miss Cora, you jest go down on your knees 
there’ and say the Lord’s prayer. Don’t be 
mad, folks, if I do order round a little. We're 
goin’ down into the valley of the shadow of 
death with this poor creeter, and we're all of 
a color there.” 

There was a strength in this freedwoman’s 
earnestness and decision which compelled 
their obedience. Frederick Granger, who 
had been standing by his mother, trembling 
and helpless, fell on his knees and buried his 
face in the pillow; Mrs. Jameson and Helen 
knelt beside him, and two servants who stood 
weeping in the door knelt also. After one 
moment of hesitation, Cora followed their‘ 
example. She was not in the least pious, had 
not even that pretty sentimental religion, 
which some women of the world keep to put 
on as they put on their jewels.. Her feelings 
were strong and sincere, and since she had 
felt that she could not pray with her whole 
heart, she had not prayed at all. 

But now a memory stirred in her heart of a 
far-away time when she had said her prayers 
at her mother’s knee—that mother who was 
to her but a thin, pathetic shadow, tender, 
but vague. She looked at Juno, whose 
streaming eyes were upraised in a fervor of 
devotion and trust, then at the thin and 
deathlike face that rested against her broad 
bosom. Mrs. Granger’s eyes were half closed, 
the narrow line visible of them looketi dim 
and glassy, and her breath came fitfully. 


Some veil of pride, of selfishness, of false 
shame, seemed to be rent away from the girl, 
and, lifting her folded hands, she uttered, 
slowly and earnestly, the words of that prayer 
of prayers. 

“Amen!” pronounced Juno, at its close. 

“Say amen, you poor dear!” bending tenderly 
over the chilling form in her arms. 
'. The dying woman lifted her eyelids a little, 
but the eyes were dim and sightless, her lips 
parted with a fluttering breath, and her hand 
fell at her side. 

“Bless the Lord,” said Juno, “she’s gone!” 
And before her head touched the pillow, Mrs. 
Granger was dead. 

As soon as they could think or speak of the 
future, Cora decided to give up the journey, 
though urged by the others to go, and though 
her cousin Frederick was still more desirous 
than before to go. But the repeated blows 
which she had received, both in her pride and 
her affections, had unconsciously wrought a 
change in her, and she was indisposed for 
society. There had been no great sympathy 
between the girl and her aunt, but Mrs. 
Granger was generous toward and fond of her 
niece, and Cora had clung to her partly from 
gratitude, partly because she had no one else 
near belonging to her. Even in the midst of 


her terrible fear of death, the poor woman ~ 


had not forgotten to Jeave all her private for- 
tune to her niece, and to charge her son to be 
a brother to Cora. 

Mrs. Jameson and Helen hastened to beg 
Cora to make their home her home, and to 
assure her that they would be unhappy if she 
should go from them to any one else. They 
had looked on Mrs, Granger in the light of a 
benefactor, and when she died they trans- 
ferred the sense of obligation to her niece. As 
long as she would stay with them she should 
be more than welcome. 

Cora had but one hesitating thought rela- 
tive to accepting this invitation. She did not 
wish to be where she must meet Mr. Burk- 
mar. She had not spoken to him since that 
summer evening at the Jamesons. He had 
been away from the city nearly all the time, 
and only returned the day her cousin left for 
Europe. He called on Helen and her mother 
after the steamer sailed, but Cora declined to 
godown. His call was short, and when he 
had gone Cora found that her fears of being 
obliged to meet him were unfounded. He 
was going into the army, they told her, the 
governor had given him a regiment, and he 
would leave as soon as possible. 


So as by Fire. 


Her cousin gone, Cora found herself deso- 
late. She had many friends and admirers, 
but they had all some one else who was dearer 
to them than she was, or they asked more of 
her than she could give. Not even Vasari, 
who professed himself her slave, could give 
sympathy and tenderness without placing her 
under an obligation. In her loneliness she 
longed anew for her cousin Albert. 

“ Of course he is in the army,” she said, to 
the Jamesons; “but I want so much to see 
him I would go in search of him if I knew 
where to go.” 

“You poor child!” said Mrs. Jameson, 
looking with tender pity at the pale and 
mournful face. “What would you do in the 
South now ?” 

“T would do as my people are doing,” the 
girl said, passionately. “I would work and 
suffer as many another lady does. I would 
go into the hospitals. I would take care of 
poor Albert if he should be sick or wounded.” 

“T’m sure it is natural that you should feel 
80, dear,” said the lady, soothingly. “But I 
am thankful that you cannot go. I could not 
bear to see it.” : 

They were sitting in Mrs. Jameson’s 
chamber, where they spent the most of their 
time, and while they were speaking a servant 
came to say that a gentleman who gave no 
name wished to see Miss Cora Ware. 

“ But I see no one,” said the young lady, in 
surprise. 


The girl replied that she had told the visitor 


so, but he had insisted that his business was 
particular. 

Cora hesitated a moment, then went to the 
mirror and smoothed the loose rich bands of 
hair that bound her head in coils of uneasy 
weight, shook out her long, sable train, and 
went toward the door, followed by the eyes of 
the other two ladies. Helen and her mother 
were never tired of watching and admiring 
their beautiful guest. At the door she turned 
and showed a color flickering into her pale 
cheeks, and a light rising into her eyes. 

“TI feel as though he brings me news of 
Albert,” she said, breathlessly. “Iam almost 
afraid to go lest I should be disappointed.” 

She went quickly down the stairs, and 
entering the parlor saw a gentleman standing 
there with his back to her. How well she 
knew the slight and graceful form, the curling 
flow of the dark locks, even that glimpse of 
the full temple! 

“O speak! speak!” she cried; and at sound 
of her voice he turned her his pale but radiant- 
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ly beautiful and joyful face, and the next in- 
stant she was clasped in his arms. 

For a minute neither of them spoke, then 
Cora raised her head from her cousin’s 
shoulder, and, still leaning on his breast, 
touched his cheek caressingly with her soft 
hand. 

“You dear boy!” she said, scarce seeing 
him for her joyful tears, “I am so glad to see 
you, though I don’t half believe that it is 
really you. You are just what I want. I was 
speaking of and longing for you at the very 
moment you came, and thinking that I must 
go in search of you; and here you are! But,” 
with a new fear, “are you safe here ?” 

He laughed lightly, and told of his escape 
from the hospital. 

“T stayed a week at Mrs. Seymore’s,” he 


said, “but I couldn’t content myself any 
longer. So I just shaved off my mustaches 
and started up here to see you. As soon as I 
can tear myself away from you, if I ever can, 
I am going to Richmond to be made a briga- 
dier. I’ve seen warm work, dear. I started 
to see you, but got stopped on the way. It 
wasn’t in me not to stop and join in such 
sport as whipping the Yankees. I was cap- 
tain at Manassas, and a colonel at Ball’s Bluff. 
They caught me at Romney, the first place 
where I didn’t see the fellows’ heels.” 

“T am afraid,” Corabegan; and as she lifted 
her eyes uneasily, something attracted them 
towards the door. Standing within it, with his 
eyes fixed sternly upon her, was Colonel 
George Burkmar. 


WHEN! 


BY MISS ABBIE WHEELER. 


“When can I win from the noisy din 
Of the world a worthy name,— 

Just one little spark to light the dark, 
And to cheer the path of fame? 

I would toil and weep while others sleep, 
I would vie with the poets of old, 

And I'd sing the songs sung by angel throngs, 
Of a city with streets of gold. [meet 

How my bosom would beat when the faces I 
Turned their full eyes on my form, 

And whisper my name in such glowing fame 
As to carry my heart by storm. 


“When will the morn of eternity dawn 
To the weary, waiting one? 

When will the voice of the Master rejoice 
The heart by its glad ‘ Well done?’ 

How sweet it will be when, over life’s sea, 
Afar on the golden strand, 


To feel the firm clasp and the loving grasp 
Of a mercifyl Father’s hand.” 

Thus a Christian said, while over her head 
Had passed fierce storms of woe; 

But trusting in God, and kissing the rod, 
She parried the worst of the blow. 


No more will I trust in idols of dust, 
But, like that “ waiting one,” 

Will look above to the mansions of love, 
And whisper, “ Thy will be done.” 

For the poet’s power will fade like the flower, 
If God his blessings withhold, 

And the hand of fame will crown not his name, 
Nor encircle his brow with gold. 

When his efforts are blest with righteousness, 
And the spark of faith beams bright, 

Then the hand of fame will write his name 
In letters of living light. 
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LOTTIE’S PIANO. 


BY KATE PUTNAM, 


Lotrre Bruce was crying bitterly. Some 
weeks before, her father died a bankrupt, and 
now Lottie was saying a long good-by to her 
home, which, with all its comforts and luxu- 
ries, was to be sold to pay the debts with 
which it was overburdened. 

Lottie was there for the last time, accom- 
panied by a woman who had once been her 
nurse, and who was the only friend she had 
found in her affliction. The poor girl was but 
seventeen when she found herself thus thrown 
on what proved to be a hard world; near 
relatives she had none, and the dear five hun- 
dred friends, with proverbial fickleness, had 
disappeared with the sun of her prosperity. 
Had it not been for her faithful though 
humble friend, Mrs. Watson, Lottie would 
have been absolutely without a home in the 
first days of her homeless orphanage. Now, 
step by step, she was going over the dear 
haunts of her happy childhood, the rooms 
that so soon should pass into the hands of 
unknown strangers, forgetful of the light 
tread and happy voice to which they had 
echoed through all these years. 

Her face, though sad, was composed whilst 
she took leave, one by one, of all the old 
familiar objects, but when she reached her 
piano the hardly-won self-control fairly gave 
way. 

“It was father’s last gift to me,” she said, 
in a paroxysm of grief that made it difficult 
to catch the half-articulate words. 

Her companion attempted some natural 
consolation, but Lottie did not seem to 
hear it. 

“TI was so happy, singing to him such a 
little while ago—and now—” 

And once more the pretty head went down 
in an agony of convulsive sobbing. 

Just then the door opened quickly, two 
gentlemen stepped on the threshold, and 
paused at the sight before them. Instead of 
the empty room which they had expected to 
find, they saw, within, the figure of a girl with 
face hidden and throat swelling in all the 
abandonment of grief, over whom an older 
woman was bending in some effort at com- 
fort. The latter turned, before the new- 
comers could speak, saying, in explanation: 

“It’s the sight of the piano that was the 


last thing her father gave her that’s brought 
it all back again to her, Mr. Morton.” 

“He was all I had—and now he is gone!” 
the girl faltered, her head still bowed before 
her; then, with a sudden resolution checking 
her sobs, she raised herself up and pushed 
back the loosened hair from her tear-stained 
face. The elder gentleman advanced toward 
her. 

“Excuse me, Miss Bruce, for such an inter- 
ruption. I had no idea that you were here, 
and this gentleman came to look over the 
house—” 

“Any other hour will answer as well,” in- 
terrupted the gentleman, referred to. “We 
need not trouble the young lady at such a 
time.” 

With these words he made a motion to go, 
but Lottie, who now had quite regained her 
self-command, would not permit them to lose 


‘the object of their visit. Tying her veil down 


over her tear-marked eyes and cheeks, with a 
few farewell words to the elder gentleman, 
she left the house with her faithful friend, 
Mrs. Watson. 

“ That is a hard case,” said Mr. Morton, as 
the door closed behind their retreating figures. 
Even his cold, business heart was somewhat 
moved by the grief of the orphan. “ That 
child was her father’s darling, and never knew 
what it was to be denied a whim. Now she 
hasn't a dollar in the world, nor any home 
but what one of their old servants can give 
her.” 

“Has she no friends who will take care of 
her?” asked the other, half indignantly. 

“None near enough to feel any responsi- 
bility. They’re not particularly apt to trouble 
themselves about other people unless there is 
some blood tie between them, and as long as 
I’ve known Walter Bruce I never knew of a 
relative of his in -——. He was remarkably 
quiet and reserved, too; not at all the sort of 
man to make intimate friends. I suppose I 
knew him better than any one else here did, 
but it was little better than an acquaintance, 
after all.” 

“And what is to become of her—his 
daughter ?” 

“Well, I presume she will find a place in 
some shop, or perhaps take in sewing for a 
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living. Itis a pity, certainly, but what can 
youdo? If I were a family man, myself, I 
might give her a home—but there it is, you 
see. And after all, people don’t often care to 
burden themselves with the children of other 
men.” 

With which he dismissed the subject, and 
began to talk of other things. But George 
Selden could not so easily forget the sweet, 
sorrowful face whose tearful eyes seemed to 
meet his in every room. 

A week later he called at Mrs. Watson's 
house, and asked for Miss Bruce. Upon her 
entrance he saw at once that she did not 
recognize him—for, during that brief inter- 
view already described, her pre-occupation 
had prevented her from noticing him at all. 

“You do not remember me, of course, Miss 
Bruce,” he began. “My name is Selden, but 
that, I presume, is equally unfamiliar to 
you—” 

Here he hesitated a moment, noting, mean- 
while, in what strong contrast to the poor 
‘little room in which she sat were the 


thorough-bred air and simple, elegant dress 

which had not yet learned to accommodate 

themselves to the sharp needs of poverty. 
“Pardon me for recalling anything which 


can pain you,” he continued, presently, “ but 
your father’s friend, Mr. Morton, told me 
something of your story on that day when we 
were so unfortunate to intrude on your 
farewells.” 

Here a sudden flash of color and drooping 
of the fair lids told of a troubled remembrance, 
and he went on hastily: 

“My sister wishes to find a young lady who 
is willing to play and sing to her, and teach 

“her two little girls some idea of music. If you 
could persuade yourself, Miss Bruce, to make 
the house your home again, you would confer 
a favor on her which I am sure she would en- 
deavor to reward properly. May I tell her 
that you have consented to come and enliven 
her dullness ?” 

To so delicately kind a proposition, how 
could poor, lonely, desolate Lottie reply, ex- 
cept by assenting amjd many demurs as to 
her ability to fill the place suitably. The 
necessary arrangements made, Mr. Selden 
turned to the door and there paused. 

“ By the way, Miss Bruce,” he said, slowly, 
“your piano, which stands just as you left it, 
shall be placed in your room. I—my sister 
would wish you to consider it entirely your 
own, still.” 

Against this last piece of considerate gener- 


osity the bewildered girl made some protest, 
which he checked in the utterance. 

“Pray do not be offended if I insist,” he 
said, decidedly. “ My sister never touches a 
piano, and the children have one of their own, 
My dear Miss Bruce,” lowering his voice, 
softly, “ I have not forgotten that it was your 
father’s last gift. Let me beg of you to keep 
it as from him.” 

With that he was gone, not waiting to hear 
further objections, and Lottie could only go 
to share the news of her unexpected good 
fortune with the sympathetic Sarah Watson, 
who possessed a heart that was large and 
warm enough for a duchess, even if it did 
beat in a homely frame and beneath poor 
habiliments. But has it not sometimes hap- 
pened to us all to find the inward in inverse 
ratio to the outward ? 

Lottie did not find the task, so doubtfully 
undertaken, as hard as she had aiticipated. 
Mrs. Royston was a lady somewhat inclined 
to embonpoint, and considerably disinclined to 
any unnecessary exertion. Indolence and an 
easy disposition combined to make her good- 
natured when her will was not crossed, and, 
as she had everything to render her happy, a 
general serenity reigned around her. She 
liked pretty things, and Lottie was young 
and pretty enough to satisfy the most rigorous 
taste, besides which the girl conduced to her 
comfort in various ways. In addition to all 
this, 4 certain consideration was commanded 
by a protege of her brother’s, upon whom she 
had relied, from the time when he was old 
enough to be her escort, until now, when his 
generosity supplied herself and her children 
with a laxurious home such as her own com- 
paratively slender means could not have 
afforded. So, altogether, she found j¢ for both 
interest and pleasure to make Lottie’s life 
a happy one, by no means a difficult end to 
cowpass. That the children should be loving 
and lovable, that Mrs. Royston should be kind 
and Mr. Selden pleased, was, for a long time, 
sufficient to satisfy the simple girl, who had 
been the idol of one heart so long that love 
became like life to her, necessary and all- 
contenting. 

By-and-by, however, an element of discord 
was introduced. At the breakfast table, one 
morning, Mrs. Royston looked up from 4 
letter, with delighted face, to inform her 
brother that Isola was really coming at last 
to pay her long-promised visit. That gentle- 
man received the announcement with great 
composure, not desisting from an account he 


was giving little Mamie of a wonderful spec- 
tacle to which he intended to take her, if she 
could play him the Dawn Waltz, without a 
mistake, by a given time. Mrs. Royston, not 
being encouraged to further disclosures by 
any apparent curiosity of her brother's, 
finished her letter with only occasional 
comment. 

After his departure, however, she indemni- 
fied herself for the previous silence, by giving 
Lottie a tolerably full, though somewhat 
languidly uttered, description of the expected 
visitor, concluding with the remark that Miss 
Bruce would not have so many calls on her 
time and patience for the next few weeks, as 
Miss Royston was a remarkably brilliant 
player, who would give them as much music 
as they could hear. 

“She is as fond of playing as we are of 
listening,” she added, “ and that is very fortu- 
nate, as George and I are both extremely de- 
voted to music. Isola, as you know, is my 
husband’s sister, and some day I expect will 
be doubly a sister to me—you understand ? 
She is a perfect contrast to George; but you 
know the old law of opposites? Of course, 
Miss Bruce, I tell you this in the strictest 
confidence, but you have always shown your- 
self deserving of the confidence which we 
have all placed in you.” 

Yes, Lottie did understand, perfectly; and 
she went from the serene and smiling lady’s 
presence wondering why the sun seemed sud- 
denly to have dropped out of the heavens, and 
why the soft spring breeze now blew so 
winterly. Poor little ignorant, innocent 
heart! 

Miss Royston was as good as her word, fol- 
lowing close on her letter. With mingled 
dread and curiosity Lottie studied her face, 
a face well worth studying for the peculiarity 
of its beauty. It was not regular; indeed, it 
would scarcely have been beautiful but for its 
expressiveness, and a certain charm of con- 
trast between the large dark eyes and the 
fair hair; yet it was a face one would sooner 
look at and longer remember than more 
chiselled features, which, beside it, were apt 
to seem tame and spiritless. The figure, 
taller than most women could gracefully 
carry, was exquisitely turned, and borne with 
such undulating sway as to make it seem the 


_ideal height. Altogether, in the presence of 


this finished woman of twenty-four, simple 
little Lottie felt like an unformed child, un- 
dersized and insignificant. 

Isola Royston was far too truly and 
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thoroughly elegant to be impolite, and her 
manner toward Lottie, when she noticed her 
at all, was marked by that courtesy which it 
possessed for every one who came within her 
sphere. But she was not particularly warm- 
hearted, nor generally demonstrative, and she 
never affected a cordiality which did not 
exist, so that Lottie, while never feeling 
slighted, did very often feel ignored. So, when 
not otherwise occupied, she used to steal 
away to the little unused back parlor in which, 
by her own request, her piano had been 
placed, and there try to drown in soft waves 
of melody the memory of her loneliness and 
orphanage. But sometimes in the quiet 
evening hours, when the children were sleep- 
ing and the others were absent at some scene 
of festivity, and the house was still, the haunt- 
ing desolateness would come back to her with 
a terrible force, contrasted with the un- 
troubled happiness of six months before, 
when, in that very house, she had sung to her 
father, and seen his gaze lavish love on her. 
Lottie was too brave to spend herself in tears, 
and she used to strive against the paroxysm 
of heart sickness until the struggle scarcely 
seemed to leave strength for her pulse to 
beat. 

One evening the door opened quietly, and 
Mr. Selden entered. With a guilty start she 
raised her head from the piano, and looked at 
him. 

“I—I thought you were all at the opera?” 
she stammered, half apologetically, hardly 
knowing, indeed, what to say. 

“My sister and Miss Royston have gone 
with a friend, but I did not feel musically in- 
clined to-night,” he answered; then, with a 
half-reproachful pity, asked, “ Poor child, do 
you come away from us to cry here all alone ?” 

“O Mr. Selden, I really have not cried be- 
fore this evening, and only a little, now,” she 
hastily protested, feeling very much ashamed 
at the discovery of her weakness. . “If you 
knew how hard I have tried!” 

“So you do have to try very hard?” he 
asked, softly, as her voice faltered and ceased. 
“You are very unhappy, then ?” 

“No—not unhappy, exactly—only so very 
lonely I almost wish to be dead!” The next 
instant, repenting of a confession which 
might seem meant to reproach him, she 
added: 

“ Mr. Selden, please forget that I said that. 
It sounds ungrateful, when you—all—have 
done so much for me.” 

“It is not the means I value, but the end,” 
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he said, gravely. “ What avails anything that 
we have done—or tried to do—if it does not 
make you happy ?” 

“T am happy,” she exclaimed, desperately. 
“And at any rate it was a cowardly thing to 
say.” 

He smiled at that. 

“What notion of courage or cowardice can 
a child like you have ?” 

“T am seventeen,” she said, doubtfully. 

“So very old?” he said, laughing; then his 
face grew graver as he continued to look at 
her. “I suppose we must be pages to lose 
you now at any time ?” 

“ How?” she asked, wonderingly. 

“To a husband.” 

She colored so vividly that it seemed almost 
like a pain, and turned away her head, but 
not before he had seen tears shine in her 
eyes. Half in surprise at her, half in annoy- 
ance at himself, he apologized. 

“ Forgive me; I did not mean to pain you. 
I should have remembered that you are 
different from many young ladies. Well, what 
is it now?” good-naturedly, as he caught a 
little dissatisfied pout. 

“TI do not like to be called a young lady; I 
like—” 

“What do you like?” he asked, as she 
paused. 

“1 like to be a pet and be indulged,” 
answered, frankly, smiling up in his face, then 
with a sudden remembrance she drew her- 
self up, and said, gravely: 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Selden, for forget- 
ting the—the—relations between us,” for, in 
her hesitation how to express herself properly, 
such was her queer selection of a word. 

Mr. Selden thought the little air of dignity 
delicious, and smothered a laugh, as he 
replied : 

“T will forgive you, Miss Lottie, on condi- 
tion that you will forget yourself again. But 
what are the relations between us ?” 

“You are my employer,” she answered, a 
little puzzled by his manner. 

“Not at all—begging your pardon for the 
contradiction. You are responsible to my 
sister, if to any one,so you must find some 
other relation for me.” 

He saw that she did not understand his 
meaning, and relieved her bewilderment by 
saying: 

“IfI were your employer, I should lay my 
commands on you to give me some Scotch 
airs for a variation. Miss Royston sings little 
but opera. Will my request be honored if I 
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prefer it as one not in authority, or does it 
need the strong arm of the law?” asked Mr. 
Selden. 

So terrible an alternative did not prove 
necessary, and with their music the evening 
passed more quickly than either realized, 
bringing, all too soon, the two ladies to 
interrupt the tete-a-tete. 

“T thought you were too tired to go with 
us, George,” remarked Mrs. Royston, when, 
having found the drawing-room empty, she 
had searched out her brother’s retreat. The 
latter, disregarding her tone of annoyance, 
answered, laughing: 

“T was too tired to go, so I stayed and was 
refreshed with all the songs I liked best.” 

Mrs. Royston did not think it politic to say 
more at the time, but something undefinable in 
her manner gave Lottie a certain uneasiness 
which made her glad of an opportunity to 
escape to her own room, leaving Mr. Selden 
to meditate on the glimpses of her character 
which that evening had given him. Lottie, 
young as she was, was in many respects even 
more childish than her age, having been, ever 
since her remembrance, the pet and sole com- 
panion of her father, who died before she had 
come out in society. On her his usually re- 
served nature had expended its tenderness, 
encouraging her to perfect freedom of speech 
and manner, so that, the restraint of careless- 
ness or uncongeniality removed, she fell back, 
naturally, into the old ways. On this evening, 
she had responded to Mr. Selden’s cordial 
kindness with an impulsive pleasure as new as 
it was charming to that gentleman, who reflect- 
ed that it would have been long enough before 
he would have learned as much of her under 
the ordinary formalities of the drawing-room, 
where, when not directly called upon, she was 
accustomed to sit in silence. 

So thinking, he resolved to repeat his even- 
ing’s experiment at the earliest opportunity, 
when Lottie stole away by herself, as had been 
her wont since the arrival of Miss Royston. 
But it is sometimes easier to make a plan 
than to carry it out, as he discovered, when, 
missing Lottie, he pursued his search into the 
little parlor, where once more he found her 
alone with her piano. This time, however, 
she started up on seeing him, and turned 
away quickly. 

“ Miss Lottie,” said he, following her, “ you 
have run away from me again, so I have come 
here for you. I want my music.” 

“I cannot play to-day, Mr. Selden,” she 
said, hurriedly, not looking at him. 
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“Cannot play?” he repeated, in surprise. 
* Why not?” 

“TI am busy—Mrs. Royston may want me, 
I think,” she said, still retreating. 

“Mrs. Royston is busy with her milliner, 
and wants no one else in the world,” he 
answered, laughing. 

“The children—” 

“The children are absorbed in croquet, as 
a glance will show you. No, you will not 
leave the room; you can see from this win- 
dow. Ishall keep you here until you can 
give me a betger reason.” 

By this time her rétreat had carried her to 
the door, but, as she attempted to pass 
through, he put one arm playfully across the 
entrance, and took her hand. She turned 
upon him, drawing up her slight figure 
haughtily. 

“Mr. Selden, you dare not hold me,” she 
cried. “Let me go—I will go!” 

Her cheeks and eyes were like flames as 
she spoke. Astonished and hurt, he dropped 
her hand and moved aside, saying: 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Bruce, if any 
word or act of mine has been so unfortunate 
as to offend you. I certainly had no intention 
of keeping you against your will.” 

She did not look at him again, nor seem to 
notice his words, but hurried away without 
speaking. At dinner she did not appear, 
sending word, instead, that she had a head- 
ache. 

“Miss Bruce is not going to be ill, I hope,” 
said Mr. Selden, as he listened to this excuse. 
“She is not looking well to-day.” 

“She isn’t well,” put in Bessie, the elder of 
the two children; “and she hasn’t been well 
ever since she fainted yesterday.” 

. Mr. Selden started. To his vigorous health 
fainting argued an alarming degree of 
prostration. 

“Did you say Miss Bruce fainted, Bessie?” 
he asked. 

“There, Bess,” interposed Mamie, “now 
you've told, and Miss Bruce asked us not to 
say anything about it. Z could tell something, 
too, but I don’t mean to,” and the little 
creature looked the embodiment of importance. 

“ Well, I can’t help it,” retorted Bessie; “I 
didn’t promise. Yes, she did faint, Uncle 
George; she was just as white as my hand- 
kerchief.” 

“Emma, do you hear what Bessie says?” 
asked Mr. Selden. “Is there nothing you can 
do for Miss Bruce? If her duties are too 
much for her, give her a vacation. It isa 
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shame to let the child kill herself before our 
eyes.” 

“It is nothing that will last, I fancy. She 
feels the spring languor, very likely,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Royston, carelessly—almost too 
carelessly to be quite natural, her brother 
thought. He looked at her keenly, at which 
she colored and changed the subject quickly. 
Tle said no more at the time, but, after dinner, 
catching little Mamie alone, he half-bribed, 
half-reasoned her, into telling him that “ some- 
thing” which she had boasted of knowing. 
From the child’s disclosures it appeared that 
Miss Bruce had cried herself into a state of 
weakness and excitement which occasioned 
the fainting-fit. 

“But what made her cry so, Mamie?” per- 
sisted Uncle George. “Have you no idea? 
Did any one say anything to her?” 

Thus urged, the child, after some hesitation, 
confessed that from the room below she had 
heard, through the open windows, her mam- 
ma talking with Miss Bruce, but that they 
had spoken in tones so low that she could 


‘hear very little of what was said, only she 


knew that a part of the time they were talk- 
ing of him and her Aunt Isola. That was the 
extent of the child’s confidence. 

“That will do, Mamie,” said George Selden, 
putting her down as she finished her story. 
“You shall not lose anything by obliging me 
—but remember, I do not want you to let any 
one know that you have told me this. Now 
mind, for when I say a thing I mean it.” 

So, artfully guarding against the possibility 
of any future over-persuasion such as he him- 
self had used, he left Mamie and went to his 
sister. She was alone, half dozing over a 
book, on the softest couch in the room. 

“Emma,” he began, abruptly, drawing a 
seat beside her, “what have you said to Miss 
Bruce ?” 

She half started up as he spoke, her face 
flushing consciously. 

“What have I said? Why, George, what 
do you mean ?” 

“To have my question answered,” he re- 
plied, with a quiet smile. “ What is the use, 
Emma of our affecting not to understand each 
other? I know, and you know that I know, 
that you have been talking to her of Isola and 
me. What did you say?” 

In this manner, by a system of cross- 
questioning, the truth came out bit by bit. 
Mrs. Royston had seen fit to impress on 
Lottie’s mind the impropriety of spending a 
whole evening with Mr. Selden, during the 
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absence of the ladies, warning her that any 
repetition of such conduct would indicate a 
wish to wile away affections in honor pledged 
to another. Variations on this theme had 
been the principal part of the discourse which 
had driven poor, humiliated Lottie almost to 
distraction. 

When, with much difficulty, Mr. Selden had 
elicited the truth from his sister, he said, 
gravely: 

“T will not reproach you, Rene, for-con- 
veying an impression which you must have 
known to be false, and as I wish to be perfect- 
ly open with you, I tell you now, frankly, that, 
if I can persuade Miss Bruce to become my 
wife, I shall do so.” 

Having thrown this bomb-shell into the 
enemy’s camp, he sat silent until the first 
shock should be over. As for Mrs, Royston, 
she started from her luxurious cushions, and 
glared wildly at her brother. 

“ You do not mean it, George,” she finally 
gasped. “A child like that, without money or 


position—without even a home!” - 
“Poor little orphan!” speaking rather to 
“I will give her a 


himself than to her. 
home.” 

His sister stared at him. 

“Are you actually going to marry the girl 
from pity, George?” she asked, contempt- 
uously, 

George reddened a little at that, but 
answered, laughing: 

“Surely, Emma, you might be willing to 
leave so delicate a point with me. As for the 
rest, you do not yet know that Miss Bruce 
will marry me.” 

“There’s not much room for a doubt on 
that score!” 

“TI trust you are right,” he replicd, with 
calm politeness. 


“And Isola?” asked his sister, doubtfully, 


after a pause. “I had always hoped and 
planned that you would marry her.” 
“And the plan was about as wise as a third 


person’s plans generally are. It would not have | 


been for the happiness of either of us. We 


are not particularly ‘ congenial,’ as sentimental 


people say.” 

“ Perhaps she would not say so,” remarked 
Mrs. Royston, significantly. 

“T think she would, if she mentioned the 
subject at all. Now, Emma, you cannot 
succeed in deceiving even yourself into the 
belief that Miss Royston has ever felt more 


than a polite and friendly regard for me,” 
said Mr. Selden. 


~ Mrs, Royston, silenced but not satisfied, 


was forced to resign herself to fate. 

As for Mr. Selden, on the subject of Lottie’s 
willingness to marry him he could by no 
means feel that certainty which his sister had 
so readily expressed. Between seventeen and 
thirty was a disparity more or less grave ac- 
cording to estimation; moreover, he did not 
consider himself a man particularly calculated 
to win a young girl’s fancy. Nevertheless, 


his was.not the turn,of. mind to abandon for - 


hopeless an undertaking yet untried, and, 
acting on the motto that what is to be done 
were well done quickly, that same evening he 
sent a servant to Miss Bruce, with a request 
for five minutes’ interview. 

Lottie came down to the back parlor, where 
she had been told he was waiting. She came 
with a slow step and a heavy heart, for she 
imagined that he was dissatisfied and about 
to send her away, and she could not help 
fancying that his displeasure was somehow 
connected with the subject on which Mrs. 
Royston had expatiated to her, a thought 
which added an intense mortification to her 
depression. Without lifting her eyes she 
entered the room and stood befere him. 

“Pray sit down, Miss Bruce,” he said, then, 
as she mutely declined the proffered chair. 
“Indeed, I cannot allow you to stand. You 
look so pale that I ought to apologize for 
troubling you at all, but I have something 
important to say to you. I wont keep you long.” 

Here, as he paused, Lottie, weak and ill, 
hating her foolishness but overcome by it, for 
the third time in his presence, burst into 
tears, and hid her face on the friendly piano. 

“T will go away,” she sobbed, “ whenever 
you wish, and—and I thank you—for all your 
kindness—” 

Mr. Selden saw her mistake. at once, but did 
not immediately correct it. 

“ Miss Lottie,” he asked, “ did you make up 
your mind beforehand as to what I wanted to 
say to you?” 

“Yes—because—O Mr. Selden! I never 
thought—I never meant to—to—” 

“ To let me like you?” he finished for her. 

“ Yes.” 

“T am very sorry, then,” he said, with a 
half laugh, “ for the mischief is done.” 

Still she did not understand him, and he 
saw that it was necessary to make his meaning 
plainer. 

“ Lottie,” he said, coming nearer, “do you 
need any words.to tell you that I love you? 
that I have loved you ftom the moment when 
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I first saw you crying over that darling piano? 


you cannot marry me ?” the husband which it brought her! 
And Lottie did look up, but not to tell him 
that, exactly. 


AFTER MIDNIGHT. 
BY CLIO STANLEY. 


I. 
Unbind your golden hair, sweet Madge, shake out each glossy curl, 

For the revel is over, the lights are out, and all the mad, mad whirl - 

Of dancers have swung to the merry tune and paused on tired feet, 

And each one hastens to woo the gentle spell of slumber sweet ; 

The moon is full and golden, Madge, yet it shines on a grave to-night, 
Where pause forever the feet that once went by so airily light; 

Where golden hair, like your own, is coiled round the head that lies so still; 
Ah, little you knew of the tender joy, of the woman’s wayward will, 
Crushed to death at sight of your face, and sound of your glancing feet 

As you hastened down the glen that night your lover to fondly meet; 

And little you knew how he held his breath, lest the terror you should see 
When you passed so slowly under the shade of the drooping willow-tree. 


Il. 
The gentle little sister, Madge, whom you loved so long and well, 
You did not think it was of her that I had the tale to tell! 
She hid her grief and agony, but ’twas all for your dear sake, 
When she saw his lightest tone failed not your modest blush to wake, 
That you listened, at length, as she had done, to his tender, trancing words; 
She knew they were full of music, dear, as the songs of woodland birds, 
The world to her had seemed so true, the air so glad and bright, 
She could not think it would end so soon in the loneliness of night; 
Yet so it was, and the daisies she had plucked on the green hillside, 
Thinking the while of fairer flowers to crown his happy bride, 
Were laid in the coffin, above her breast, under her folded hands; 
Do you think the daisies will bloom again in the far, immortal land ? 


The glad, bright summer is coming, dear, with sweet, empurpled hours, 
And on the hill a lonely grave is waiting for its flowers; 

The wild, red rose shall blossom there and the scented violet bud, 
Their fragrant spell shall charm away the dreary solitude; 
Her gentle heart is blossoming in the heart of the red, red rose, 
And a tear falls from her eye’s soft blue where the tiny violet grows, 
The willows shower their fragrant gold above her braided hair, 
And the wild bee sings his slender song of triumph in the air. 
"Yes, Ena, little Ena, dear, she loved him as well as you, 
But other love was in her heart, so good, so pure and true, 
And she laid her bright young girlhood down, at sound of your glancing feet, 


When you hastened down the glen that night, your lover, so true, to greet! 
15 


In all Mrs. George Selden’s house, there is 
—of which I shall certainly be jealous if you nothing which she prizes as she does the 


d» not raise your head soon. Will you not piano which brought her her husband. Per- 
Jook at me, even if you mean to tell me that haps, however, one exception should be made; 
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4 IV. 
So true, did you say? An hour ago, when gou whirled in the giddy dance, 
And he caught the gleam of golden hair, and your eye’s bewitching glance, 
He thought, himself, he was true to you—but the dream will pass away, 
For ah, not always, dear Madge, will you be as fair as you are to-day; 
Your eye may lose its lustrousness, your step its conscious grace, 
The rosy light will fade upon the old and wrinkled face ; 
Ah, then, will your lover be true to you? Will he not rather turn 
To his dreams of beautiful women, where the passionate colors burn 
In eyes that melt, and lips that glow, and cheeks that look so fair? 
Will he not yearn for his Ena, then, who died with her beauty rare, 
Wrapping her like a sunset cloud as it fades into gold away ?— 
Then, ah then, will he ®ve you, Madge, as he says he does to-day? 


THE CAPTAIN’S WIFE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


Tue old Triton lay at the wharf, her light 

: spars down, her yards bare. I could hardly 
recognize in her the noble ship which at her 

fore-topgallantmast-head had carried me 

swingingly up the Ochotsk, while I watched 


for the great right whales. 

“We shall have to repair her inside and 
-out,” said Mr. Rorqual. “She wants a new 
~mainmast, a new bowsprit, indeed, almost 
-everything new; will not get away these four 

months. Yonder is the Warren, though, a 
much better ship. We will give you a good 
berth as boatsteerer; eightieth lay; ship 
carries four thousand barrels. We have heard 
from Hawkins, ‘ Dummy,’ and Tom; they are 
.all going as boat-steerers; you will be the 
fourth ; fine chance for you.” 

[loved the old Triton with the ardor of 
first affection, and, spite of her doubtful sea- 
worthiness, would have once more embarked 
in her had she been ready to sail. Under the 

.cireumstances, however, my name went down 
upon the papers of the Warren, a somewhat 
:larger ship and a four-boater, but an incred- 
,ibly dull sailing vessel, while the Triton was 
remarkably fast. In stepping from the office, 
‘I met Hawkins, “Dummy” and Tom. How 
the good fellows shook me by the hand. I 
thought of the many dark nights in which we 
had all been together upon a topsail yard, of 
many a bitter squall when the reefers “laid 
out” through sleet or snow, tugging at the 
frozen sail, with old “ Duminy ” at the weather 
earring. All this I saw again; and when I 
grasped the brawny hand of Hawkins, shook 


Tom’s huge fist from which the stain of tar 
was not yet wholly worn, and roared my 
greeting in “ Dummy’s” ear, they must have 
felt that the welcome gushed from a full 
heart. 

How busy the little seaport town! The 
old Scottish capital was not more noisy ere 
the day of Flodden Field, Many things be- 
tokened the speedy departure of a whaleman, 
but nothing more so than the half circle of 
green water-casks at the town pump, each 
with the single word “Warren” in yellow 
characters upon one of its heads. Then there 
was the ship herself, how trim and almost 
life-like, deeply laden at the pier-head; the 
spades, harpoons and lances in arack over the 
main-deck; the spare boats turned bottom 
upward and lashed upon a frame higher than 
the bulwarks; the sails, so handsomely furled 
as to look like snowdrifts lodged upon a single 
side of the yards by some great storm, and all 
the running rigging hauled taut, the slack of 
every rope neatly coiled upon its pin. =“ 

The sailor boarding-house was crowded 
with greenhorns from the country, with a 
very slight intermixture of old salts. O, the 
yarns that were spun in that roomy village 
temple dedicated to Neptune! There, 
too, abode things not of this world. 
There “Dummy” heard a “knocking ;” poor 
“Dummy” who would hardly have started 


_ had a cannon been fired under his breakfast 


table. There Hawkins saw a ghost that came 
right through the solid wall; and there Tom 
beheld a white cat that ran feet upward along 
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the ceiling. Jolly and credulous tars! how 
often were they carried to their lodgings as 
dead people are carried out doors—horizon- 
tally and feet foremost. 

It was not long ere the Warren anchored 
down the bay, her gray spars, at the distance 
of three miles from town, producing a telling 
effect upon many a romantic schoolboy. She 
constituted an object for retired sea captains 
to direct their glasses at, for pleasure boats to 
circumnavigate, and for Frankie, and Charlie, 
aud Bobbie, scarcely out of checked aprons, 
to wish they were going in. But the black- 
smith’s work was soon accomplished, the 
cooper had struck his last blow for the waiting 
ship, the greenhorns from Chenango County 
in the Empire State, from St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont and Lancaster, New Hampshire, 
were all on board, and one morning little 
Frankie, and Charlie, aud Bobbie looked from 
the upper windows of their warm houses, and 
said that the Warren was gone. 

Yes, the stately sparred whaleman was 
indeed gone. In the dusk of evening the 
broad-shouldered captain had come on board, 
and with him his wife, alady beautiful as any 
picture of imagination, She had _ black, 
Spanish eyes, and indeed her entire appear- 
ance was suggestive of Old Castile. In her 
company was a little girl, sweet as a flower of 
Spain. They two were to sail with us upon 
the long Pacific voyage, and as we havea kind 
of sympathy for a fellow-traveller in a stage- 
coach, so, but in a degree far greater, did my 
heart go forth as by magnetic attraction to- 
wards the mother and daughter so soon to be 
sharers with me in ruder scenes. At day- 
break we had got underway, so that when old 
Mr. Hollis of the village went into the church 
belfry to wind up the town clock (by which 
good deed, though done on Sunday, he atoned 
for an unintentional omission of the previous 
evening), we were nowhere to be seen. The 
west passage showed a few schooners, and the 
east passage a sloop, but no tall ship with a 
bright new flag at the spanker gaff. We were 
pitching in longer, higher swells than old Mr. 
Hollis had ever looked upon. 

Hawkins, Tom and “Dummy” had been 
drinking hard at night; while we were heav- 
ing short the cable and casting the gaskets 
from the sails, they were all so much by the 
head that Mrs. Clyde, the captain’s wife, ex- 
pressed her anxiety lest they should get hurt. 
This was a good symptom in the lady, and 
from that moment, I felt that we had on board 
a woman with a whoie heart. 


The Captain’s Wife. 


“Call that man down, Mr. Yates,” said the 
captain. I looked and saw “Dummy” going 
up to loose the fore-topsail. Sometimes he 
rose three ratlins at once, sometimes his feet 
went down between them, and in going over 
the top it seemed almost certain that he must 
fall. The mate bellowed to him to come down, 
but he might as well have talked to the fore- 
mast. “Dummy” arrived on the yard, and 
we very soon found that drunk as he was, the 
old sailor knew a buntline from a clewline. 
Hawkins and Tom hove at the windlass after 
the anchor stock was away up to the hawse- 
pipe; they didn’t know that it had started 
from the bottom! 

Thus we had gone to sea, ere old Mr. Hollis 
wound up the town clock, forgotten on Satur- 
day night, or ere Charlie, Bob and Frankie 
were up in the frosty morning. 


The wind blew harder and harder, a crack- . 


ing nor’wester. and soon it was—“ In to’gallant 
sails, haul down jib.” An hour later, came 
the order—* In mizzen-topsail, double reef 
fore and main, brail up the mainsail, single 
reef the foresail.” It was one of those wild, 
cold, pitiless winds that the reader has some- 
times felt upon land, making all the seared 
leaves fly from Farmer Seedwell's frost-bitten 
apple-trees. Mrs. Clyde came from the cabin; 
the scene around was not a novel one to her, 
for she had been tossed off Cape Horn and 
had once seen a Rio de la Plata pampero. But 
now her little girl was sick, dreadfully sea- 
sick, and the captain’s wife longed for the 
roaring sea to abate its tumbling force. But 
the orders from the captain to the mate were 
no prognostics of fair weather—“In foresail 
and spanker, Mr. Yates, close reef topsails.” 
For six days the stout old Warren went 
plunging on before the fierce northwester, and 
the nautical reader will understand that as we 
had come down to close-reefed topsails, though 
with the advantage of the wind directly aft, 
it must have been howling in right good 
earnest. Little Annie Clyde was so very sick 
that we feared she would die; but at last one 
evening when Hawkins came from the wheel, 
he put a new piece of tobacco in his mouth, 
squinted a'! around the horizon and remarked : 
“ Blow out, I guess, to-night; clouds look 
softer.” And sure enough, it did blow out, 
dying away very suddenly. “All hands, 
make sail!” and sunrise beheld the Warren 
standing gallantly along under her three 
royals. Little Annie came on deck with her 
mother; the sea ran high, yet as there was 
wind enough to keep the ship steady, our 
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pretty voyager was no longer sea-sick. Mrs. 
Clyde was plainly at home on shipboard, hav- 
ing sailed much with her husband. She came 
along the main deck, and we had an opportu- 
nity to admire her singular beauty. Her 
attention, however, was presently called aft, 
where Mike Mc’Carthy, a green Lrishinan, had 
just taken the wheel. The ship’s bows had 
commenced swinging five or six points alter- 
nately to starboard and larboard, while a 
loud Irish laugh, mingled with the richest of 
brogues, came from the helmsman : 

“ If iver I see the likes!” 

“What the devil are you up to?” roared 
Captain Clyde, “ why don’t you keep the ship 
on her course? Keep her off, I tell you; 
you'll have her aback. Can’t you steer?” 

“Sure an’ it’s mesilf that can do that same, 
sir.” 

“Look out, look out! you green lubber; 
put your wheel up, I say!” vociferated the 
captain, springing to the helm himself, just in 
time to prevent the sails from being thrown 
flat to the masts. “Whatare you laughing at, 
you miserable bogtrotter ?” 

“Sure, sir, an’ I was meaning no offince, 
but” (indicating the compass, the great and 
small points’of which floated rapidly around 
with the sudden yawing of the ship), “saving 
yer honor's prisence, I was laughing to see 
the little ones run around afther the big 
ones!” 

“Mr. Yates, send a man to the wheel.” 

“No matter, Mr. Yates,” said the beautiful 
Spanish woman, “I did not enter as an able 
hand, but I steered the Atlantic once in 
doubling Cape Horn; let me try ;” and a mo- 
ment later her remarkably lovely hands were 
managing the wheel in true sailor style. The 
captain was berating Mike in a boisterous 
manner, but the lady’s sweet voice interposed 
with an apology for the Irishman. 

From that day the captain’s wife and 
daughter were the idols of the ship. Noman 
respécts true gentleness or despises preten- 
sion, more than does the sailor, nor does any 
one manifest love or aversion more openly 
than he; hence it soon became evident that, 
although the appearance of a woman on ship- 
board was regard:d by the old salts as in 
general an evil omen, the personal qualities of 
the beautiful mother and child checked in 
this instance the disposition to predict misfor- 
tune. The captain, though in the main a 
good man, kind-hearted and quickly moved to 
generous feeling, was passionate and at times 
violent in anger, On the first day out an in- 


stance had occurred perfectly characteristic 
not only of himself but of the few weather- 
beaten tars who formed the main stay of our 
motley crew. Provoked at the blunders of 
greenhorns, and still further irritated by a 
certain coolness in the manner of Hawkins, 
with whom in a fidgety way he had found 
fault regarding a trifle, he called all hands aft 
and proclaimed to them the laws of the ship, 
or, rather, his laws. The man who should 
fail to obey them, he said, would find in hina 
a terrible master and be trampled under his 
feet. He finished, and Hawkins stepped 
civilly in front of his shipmates—his old blue 
shirt open at the collar and his tarpaulin in 
his hand. 

“Captain Clyde,” said he, “I have been to 
sea for sixteen years, and no man can say [ 
ever refused duty. ‘Dummy’ has been 
twenty-four years and Tom fourteen, and 
they ought to know something of their busi- 
ness; and, sir, they do know. There are 
other men who have been to sea—some *‘ able,’ 
some ‘ordinary;’ then here are chaps that 
don’t know a ringbolt from a marlinspike; 
but you shipped them for just what they are. 
Now, sir, we are all willing to do our duty; 
all willing to do what we shipped to do. You 
have given us such law as you understand on 
the quarter-deck ; now, sir, we will give you 
such law as we understand on the main deck. 
We shall ‘obey orders, if we break owners; 
but the moment that you strike a man aboard 
this ship, you go overboard! This is all we 
have to say, sir.” 

“Go forward,” replied the captain, “ you 
are too drunk to know what you are saying.” 
Yet this speech of Hawkins was by no means 
lost upon him. 

Matters went smoothly till we were south 
of the equator, when we spoke a Dutch brig 
from Rotterdam for Buenos Ayres, from which 
some of our men secretly procured some 
bottles of Holland gin. The immediate result 
was that Hawkins and “Dummy” did not 
turn out with their watch, and Tom fell over 
the wheel, allowing the ship to come up in 
the wind all standing. How Captain Clyde 
stormed! He even brought up some irons in- 
tending to manacle all the jolly fellows; but 
his wife interceded in their behalf, and saved 
them from this shame. She, however, looked 
with severity upon their fault. What de- 
pendence could be had upon men who were 
thus sure to become as the most wretched of 
fools upon every opportunity? Even at this 
moment, bad weather was at hand, a pampero 
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was imminent, while the best seamen before 
the mast were helpless. The hurricane was 
upon us sooner than we had anticipated, and 
as it came on the captain dragged “ Dummy” 
and Hawkins out of their berths. The crew 
had already furled the light sails, but to save 
our lives we could not have reefed the top- 
sails. There were enough of us, certainly, for 
the ship carried, officers and all, twenty-nine 
men, and only about half of these were drunk; 
but the fellows at my elbows were good for 
nothing—countrymen who never till this 
voyage had seen a ship. The fore-topsail 
yard was full of men, but the sail, lifted by 
the wild tornado, swelled high above our 
heads, and might at any moment sweep us to 
destruction. The sea shot up and roared with 
terrific fury, while the yard was often so 
nearly perpendicular that we were forced to 
throw ourselves lengthwise upon it and cling 
with all our might. The second mate was 
out beyond the weather lift, but he could not 
pass the earring. I had already attempted it 
in vain, and after swearing at me he had taken 
my place. 

“Lay in!” he shouted, “we can't reef the 
sail; it must blow away;” and we crawled 
towards the bunt. 

Just then, a hatless head with streaming 
yellow hair appeared above the top, and old 
“Dummy,” so drunk that he could hardly 
stand, came with a kind of surging, swinging 
motion up to the yard. Out he went, followed 
by Tom, while Hawkins passed down to the 
lee yardarm. Then we all “laid out,” some 
a-weather and some a-lee, and “Dummy,” 
getting astride the yard outside the lift, 
passed the weather earring. At this moment, 
over the roar of the tornado rose a terrible 
ery from the quarter-deck. A sea had boarded 
the ship, filling her decks to the top of the 
rail, and she rolled like a log under the weight 
of water. There was great commotion and 
shouting on the lee yardarm, and ere we 
realized what had transpired we beheld 
Hawkins, who was at the lee earring holding 
a little bare-headed girl in one of his brawny 
arms. Then we knew what had happened, 
though almost too wonderful for belief. The 
wild sea, sweeping every movable thing before 
it, had taken little Anna Clyde from some- 
where about the companion-way. It seemed 
that having been standing on the upper stair 
she was pitched ont upon the deck by the 
tremendous lurch of the ship, when instantly 
the sea caught her up and swept her forward. 

At that moment the old"Warren rolled so 
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deeply that the pump-shoes of Hawkins’s 
were taken off his feet by the cap of the sea, 
as he sat aside the topsail yardarm, tugging 
away upon the lee earring. It was broad day- 
light, and he saw the pink dress of the little 
girl as she went over the rail. Grasping the 
lift with his left hand, he swung off as far as 
possible, and while the white breaking roller 
thundered all about him, and the yard, jump- 
ing and plunging, was at an angle of more 
than forty-five degrees, he clutched the little 
child with a hold of iron. As the ship came 
up from her fearful lurch, he passed his 
precious charge to the man next him, and 
thus from one to another, through all tie 
larboard row of reefers, she was handed from’ 
the yardarm to the bunt, where the captain, 
who hatl sprung up the shrouds like a mad- 
man, received her in his arms, taking her into 
the top, and thence, by the assistance of two 
or three men, getting her underneath it and 
down to the deck. 

Hawkins had been suddenly sobered and so 
had Tom and “Dummy.” But in spite of all 
our efforts we lost the main and mizzen-top- 
sails, foresail, mainsail, spanker and jib. The 
pampero lasted about three hours, and after 
it was over the ship rolled away her main- 
topmast, a loss, however, that was soon re- 
paired. The gratitude of the captain's wife 
for the preservation of her little one took 
Hawkins more aback than any danger could 
have done; for he knew not how to frame a 
reply. He told us in the forecastle, however, 
that he didn’t think he had done “any great 
shakes of a job,” but he was glad on the little 
girl’s account that the captain had not put 
him in irons as he had threatened. Mrs, 
Clyde talked of the incident with me as I 
stood at the wheel, asking me all about 
Hawkins, Tom and “ Dummy,” and how they 
appeared when on shore; and when I told 
her that Tom had given a poor old maiden 
lady a ton of coal when no one else would 
help her, a donation which called out his last 
dollar, and how he had sworn at the poor 
spinster for not having got married when she 
was young, in which case she would always 
herve “had grub in the locker and a good fire 
in the galley;” and related how “Dummy” 
had capsized an ill-tempered fellow in the 
street for shaking a little bare-footed girl by 
the shoulder till she cried; and how Hawkins 
had taken the part of a poor old man whom 
two well-dressed land-lubbers had insulted, 
pounding them till they called lustily for 
quarter, Mrs. Clyde cried and laughed at once. 
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“O,” she said, “should I ever be in peril, 
could I ask for better defenders? How they 
handle the ship! I feel safe with them on 
board. Dear me! if they would never drink 
that dreadful liquor! Were an enemy to 
attack me or mine, I know they would defend 
us to the last.” 

“Yes, madam,” I answered, with emphasis, 
“yes, Mrs. Clyde—while a man of them could 
raise an arm.” 

Then I saw her look at each of them, as 
one might upon a great noble mastiff, which 
in spite of many an unhappy caprice of his 
dog-nature, is still the cherished protector of 
those more feeble than himself. Mrs. Clyde 
loved the rough, honest foremast hands, and 
as a natural consequence was beloved by 
them in return, After we had doubled Cape 
Horn, and were standing for the Bay of 
Islands in New Zealand, she found an oppor- 
tunity to once more interpose her good offices 
between the crew and the captain’s impetuous 
temper. 

It occurred in this wisc: we fell in one day 
with an abandoned wreck, and as Captain 
Clyde hoped to obtain some rigging from her, 
he sent the-second mate with a boat’s crew 
alongside. We lay to with our helm hard 
down, waiting for them to accomplish their 
mission and return. Presently the captain 
grew impatient and set the colors as a signal 
for them to come on board. Being very busy 
with their work they probably did not observe 
this, and continued cutting away at the 
rigging of the wreck. It was not long ere the 
captain became enraged at the non-obser- 
vance of his order, and resolved, as a pun- 
ishment for what he denominated their 
obstinacy, to leave them where they were. 

“Put up your helm!” he cried, to the man 
at the wheel. 

“ Keep your helm down!” said Mrs Clyde. 

* Fill away the main-topsail !” he thundered. 

“Let the main-topsail alone!” said his 
wife. 

Then running up to her husband, she 
exclaimed: 

“ William, whatdo you mean? Would you 
leave those men here in the midst of the 
ocean? O, shame upon such a thought! 
William, William! for Heaven's sake be your- 
self! Not aman in the ship will obey such 
an order, and should you leave those poor 
fellows, you must leave me too!” 

At last the second mate came alongside 
with a boatload of rigging, and in a short 
time after, the captain was one of the kindest 


of men. Even had his order been carried into 
effect, his better nature would havetriumphed 
ere the ship had gone a mile. To the reader 
it may seem that the captain’s violent moods 
must have belittled him in our estimation; 
this was measurably the case, yet, like Othello, 
he was “great of heart,’ and well we 
knew it. 

Two or three of our men ran away in New 
Zealand, and in their stead we took on board 
others. One of the latter, called English Bob, 
had last belonged to the ship Atlantic, hailing 
from our own port, and wrecked at Bay of 
Islands. He was well acquainted with Cap- 
tain Clyde and his wife, and the first night 
out from the bay he gave usa portion of their 
history. We had previously heard it vaguely 
related, but Bob’s story was at first-hand and 
had an air of truth. 

“This last was the third voyage I'd been in 
the old Atlantic,” said he; “she was only six 
months from home when she went ashore. A 
heavy swell and a dead calm did the work for 
her. She dragged right on to the roeks. 
With short scope, she took the anchor along 
like a plaything, and when we paid out chain 
there wasn’t room to clear; so between the 
two she went to old Davie. But I was going 
to say that the first time I sailed in her was 
when Captain Clyde was master. I guess we 
left home about seven years ago, and some- 
thing like a year later we stopped a good 
while on the west coast of Mexico, at a place 
called Guaymas, up the Gulf of California. 
The ship had sprung the head of her main- 
mast in a squall and we had to get a new 
mast. There were a good many other things 
to be done before we could get off, and to- 
wards the last of it the captain was away 
more than half the time. Finally we dropped 
about six miles below the town, with every- 
thing ready for sailing, only the captain 
wasn’t aboard. I belonged to the mate's boat, 
and towards night he ealled us away to go 
ashore. We had a lot of old muskets aboard, 
and he told every man to take one and load 
with ball. 

“Well, we pulled into a strange looking 
place as ever anybody saw, full of little islands, 
and jungles, and streams, and ravines, and 
musquitoes. We waited till away into the 
night, and then as the captain didn’t come we 
went up through a guich where there was a 
sort of path. I think the mate knew where 
he was leading, but none of the rest of us did. 
After walking about three miles we came 
to a house illuminated like a frigate’s gun- 
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deck when they beat to quarters in the night. 
Betore it we found the captain, gagged and 
with a rope around his neck. The bight of 
the rope was out of sight in a great tree, but 
it was plain enough that when the three or 
four coftee-colored Mexicans who had hold of 
the other end should come to put their weight 
against the captain’s he would have to leave 
the ground. There wasn’t much time to 
parley, so we brought up our guns and let 
drive. I don’t think we hit any one, but 
there was a scattering, I'll be blowed if there 
wasn’t, and they dropped the halyard without 
waiting to belay. 

“*Into the house!’ said the captain, as soon 
as the gag was out of his mouth, and in we 
tumbled, the captain ahead. The house was 
full of people. A beautiful girl knelt upon 
the floor, a priest held up a crucifix, and I 
hardly know what else I saw, for things were 
pretty badly jumbled together. In about one 
second after pushing into the room, I thought 
that the old mountain the Spaniards call 
Popocatapet] had fallen on my head, for I re- 
ceived a stunning blow. Time passes pretty 
fast when we don’t know anything, and it 
didn’t seem as if I had been asleep long 
enough to count three, when I imagined that 
a sperm whale had given me a crack over the 
head with one of his flukes, and I woke up 
with a jerk, to find myself in my berth and 
the ship away up towards the mouth of Co- 
lumbia River. I had been insensible for a 
fortnight, and the first thing I saw upon 
opening my eyes was the girl that had been 
kneeling on the floor of the Mexican house. 
She had come into the forecastle for the 
hundredth time.to see me. I was told that 
our fellows had brought her off after a terrible 
tussle with the Mexicans. It seems that her 
relations were just about having her spliced to 
somebody that she didn’t like—one Don de 
Rivas. They were going to let the captain see 
it well done, and then they would have roused 
him up to the main peak of that great tree, as 
if he had been asignal lantern. Somehow his 
plan of sloping with the girl had dropped 
through, and when we arrived there he was 
regular in for it. I guess you can find a mark 
pretty high up on the captain’s forehead 
whenever you look for it. That mark reads 
—Don Antonio de Rivas; but the skipper 
got the best of it, I was told, and sent the 
don, after I was knocked down, heels over 
head out of a window. It seems that this 
night had been appointed for the girl’s mar- 
Tiage to the villain, but our arrangement 
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brought about a change of time and place, 
and the heretie missionary finally put the 
matter at rest aboard the ship Atlantic at the 
mouth of Columbia River.” 

I gathered from Bob that the lady’s rela- 
tives were proud and somewhat wealthy, 
holding the remembrance of their pure Cas- 
tilian origin hardly less sacred than their 
faith in the church of Rome. The precise 
social standing of her unfortunate suitor I 
could not ascertain, but from Bob’s relation 
of what he had heard from some natives of 
Guaymas, it appeared to me that Don 
Antonio de Rivas bore a striking resemblance 
to Barry Cornwall’s Count Balthazar. 


“He herdeth no cattle, he tendeth no vine, 
He hath nought that is bought or sold; 
Yet his cellars are bursting with brave, bright 
wine, 
And his coffers are crammed with gold. 
Whenever he needeth or kine or corn, 
He calls to his armed band, 
And they range through the valleys from night 
till morn, 
And beg for him sword in hand!” 


He was known to have descended from a 
noble family of Spain, and to have once 
served in the navy of his most Catholic 
majesty, Ferdiuapd VIL. but at the period of 
his unfortunate collision with the Yankee 
ship-master, was probably a sort of aristocratic 
bandit, with a show of outside respectability. 

By the time English Bob had related all he 
knew of this somewhat singular affair, the 
strokes of the bell announced that the second 
dog-watch was ended, and as we were to have 
the evening watch (from eight to twelve) we 
went on deck. There was a ship ahead, 
standing directly towards us, and when on 
our weather-bow she hailed the Warren. 
After passing us she put about and came on 
our weather quarter, keeping just out of hail- 
ing distance, and shortening sail as if wishing 
to remain in company. The officer of her 
deck had given us the name of a well-known 
whaleship, but we thought her manceuvres 
rather singular. Hawkins, Bob and myself 
sat under the weather bulwarks. Our new 
shipmate was evidently given to the marvellous 
in narration, and he talked in his weird sailor 
strain till a vague feeling of uneasiness, 1 
might say of unhappiness, crept upon my 
heart. 


“ He spoke of those who disappeared, 
And ne’er were heard of more.” 


“And what do you think of this Pacific 
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pirate that we hear of?” said he. “Some 
chaps I have sailed with wouldn’t believe 
anything about him, ’cause they say the day 
of pirates is gone by. But that fellow was off 
Valparaiso, there’s no disputing that; and 
sent in a challenge to any man-o’-war of 
equal force to come out and fight him. The 
Hudson sixty-four was there and she went 
out, but of course the pirate couldn’t think of 
fighting a double-banked frigate, so he made 
off suddenly. I always noticed that Captain 
Ciyde, when I was with him in the Atlantic, 
was uneasy whenever we spoke a vessel in 
the night, and you saw how quick he came 
up this evening when that fellow hailed us? 
Now he would feel uncomfortable if he knew 
yonder ship had put about and was hanging 
on our quarter. The mate don’t know his 
feelings about these things half as well as I 
do. But, as I was saying, what do you suppose 
became of the old ship Hydra, with the green 
looking figure-head? Our chaps aboard the 
Atlantic used to say that the devil carried her 
off. Now I wouldn’t have sailed in that ship 
for all the oil in the Pacitic. She never could 
keep a crew—why, her figure-head was 
enough to frighten all hands out of her. 
Howsomever, she’s gone now. Some think 
she went under off Cape Horn, and some 
shake their heads and say she was knowed to 
have ten thousand dollars aboard that the 
captain had made by trading in powder, 
cigars and kanaka figs. But that ship would 
sail better than anything in the Pacific—used 
to walk around all the rest of us like a skater 
cutting out his name. There comes the old 
man on deck again—told you he was uneasy.” 
The reader will bear in mind that the term 
“old man,” as applied to the captain of a 
vessel, has no reference to that officer's 
antiquity. 

“Captain Clyde,” remarked the second 
mate, “that fellow has hauled up on our 
weather quarter—queer, seems to me.” 

“Hauled up, why, wasn’t he bound to Bay 
-of Islands ?” 

“ Yes sir, so he said.” 

“ Hasn’t spoken you, since ?” 

“No sir; been shortening sail, as if he felt 
lonesome and wanted somebody in sight.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “if that ship is 
the Gideon Howland, bound to Bay of 
Islands, I don’t know what she could have 
put about here for. Mrs. Clyde is fidgety; 
she has been reading in some of those papers 
we got in port about the pirate that the Hud- 
-son chased, and that'the Falmouth was look- 
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ing for up on the Nor’west when I was there 
last voyage. Many people deubt that there 
ever was any such fellow. Mrs. Clyde was 
awakened by your hail, and said she had just 
been dreaming that we had fallen in with a 
ship, and that it was the old Hydra, which 
went out of Taleahuana two years ago and 
was never heard of again; but after finding 
it was only the Gideon Howland, she felt 
easy. She had thought it a bad sign to dream 
of the Hydra that was lost no one knew how; 
and it made her shudder, she said, to think 
how plainly she had seen the figure-head of 
the old ship—it used to look three ways at 
once, you know—had three faces. Well, she 
fell asleep again, and just now on awakening 
she told me she had dreamt that the Hydra 
went in stays and followed us, and that her 
captain hailed once more, asking if I was the 
Captain Clyde who used to sail in the 
Atlantic.” 

“Well, that’s a strange dream,” said the 
second mate, his sailor superstition rising to 
the surface—“ don’t like to dream of lost 
ships; we shall have some kind of weather; 
*tisn’t a good sign to have the dead come 
after us. There sir, that fellow is close on 
the quarter; what the devil is he ranging up 
alongside in that shape for?” 

“Ship ahoy! is your captain on deck?” — 
sang out the stranger. 

“Ay, ay!” said Captain Clyde. 

“Captain William Clyde, formerly of ship 
Atlantic?” 

“Ay, ay.” 

“Is Mrs. Clyde on board, captain ?” 

“Ay, ay.” 

“That's all, captain,” and the tone was 
insolent; “tell her she may expect a call 
from an old friend, early in the morning.” 

“That’s not the Gideon Howland,” said 
Hawkins, to me, as the stranger ranged close 
abeam; “I’ve been in the Howland. That 
ship does look like the old Hydra, 
enough.” 

She passed to windward a long, black ship, 
sailing better with all her light canvas furled, 
than did the Warren under everything she 
could set. 

“TI don’t understand you, sir,” said Captain 
Clyde, as the stranger forged rapidly ahead. 
“ What do you mean ?” 

“No matter what I mean; you will under- 
stand me in the morning, without an inter- 
preter. I will give your pretty wife an 
opportunity to see what sort of figure you 
will cut at the yardarm. You will have from 
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now till sunrise to confess yourself; I do not 
hang my triends by moonlight any more.” 

“OU William, William!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Clyde, who had come up from the cabin, “it 
is his voice; the vuice that has haunted me, 
waking and sleeping, for six years. To die 
here on the wide ocean! O William! O 
poor little Anna! I am sick and faint—ah, 
Santa Maria! ah, Dios, Dios!” 

The breeze was light, and presently died 
out. When it again sprang up, it first 
reached the Warren, and while the stranger 
lay becalmed, we stood away from him. The 
night, however, was moonlight, and a ship 
could be seen for four or five miles. At sun- 
rise we entirely lost the wind, and the pirate, 
now four miles astern, was again nearing us 
with a faint breeze. No one on board our 
ship misapprehended the situation in which 
we were placed. Even little Annabella 
Clyde seemed instinctively to feel the 
approach of an enemy dreadful as death. 
The ship, as we could now perceive through 
our glasses, was the Hydra, once supposed 
lost off Cape Horn. Instead of this, she had 
fallen into the hands of the pirates, and, being 
an excellent sailer, had been armed and 
manned by them; the custom of rovers from 
time immemorial having been to abandon 
one ship for another, at every opportunity of 
bettering their means of flight and chase. 
Doubtless the crew had been murdered, for 
these Pacific Ocean pirates possessed not the 
magnanimity of the old time buccaneers, but 
were cruel monsters who revelled in scenes 
of blood. That the commander was the bar- 
barous Don Rivas, of whom Bob had told us, 
we could of course entertain no doubt; nor 
was it less certain that his vengeance upon 
our captain and all unfortunate voyagers in 
our ship would be terrible. We could hardly 
realize our danger, so suddenly it had ap- 
proached, and so homelike seemed all on® 
board’ the vessel—the familiar faces that had 
so long known each other; the very ropes 
and spars that seemed like almost conscious 
things, companions of our ‘long voyage, and 
then the ship herself that some of us had 
been accustomed to associate with our earliest 
recollections, and that now, on the vast, lonely 
ocean, was become to us so dear. She was 
as fondly known at home as were we our- 
selves. To be murdered in a strange ship 
would not, we felt, be so terrible; but on 
board the old Warren, with Captain Clyde, 
and his wife, and little Anna! I felt sick, 
but I did not say so. 
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The breeze again reached us, and we stood 
slowly away to gain time for preparation. 
We had on board two six pounders and about 
twenty muskets, besides a large number of 
harpoons, spades and lances, sharp as razors, 
while our crew, all told, amounted to twenty- 
nne. The pirates mounted eighteen guns, 
and, as nearly as we could judge, had about 
two hundred men. 

At length we took in our light sails, leaving 
only the jib, spanker and three topsails set, 
While doing this, it seemed to me that Tom, 
Hawkins, “Dummy” and English Bob were 
worth a dozen of any other men in the ship. 
Their tobacco may have suffered rather more 
than usdal, but there was no perturbation in 
their manner; and when they grasped a bunt- 
line or clewline, there was no hurried jerking, 
no confusion, no interfering of one hand with 
another, but a strong, seamanlike pull sent 
the sail to the yard. The guns were both 
placed upon the larboard side, the muskets 
given to the green hands, and whaling 
weapons arranged within easy reach, and 
now the old Warren was ready for action. 

The enemy had run up his flag, but as he 
bore down upon us, it did not show itself 
distinctly. We knew, however, that a terri- 
ble ensign was at his spanker peak; for at 
times it would flutter out till we could see it 
beyond the leach of his mizzen-topsail, and it 
was black, with a death’s head in the centre 
—a horrible, grinning head. 

He laid us aboard on the larboard quarter, 
neither vessel having yet fired a gun. His 
red-shirted crew rent the air with horrid exe- 
crations, and leaped fiercely upon the rail. 
Then right into the midst of them, not twenty 
feet from the breasts of the headmost, we 
poured the contents of all our muskets and 

cannon. It was all-important that the enemy 
should not be permitted to gain a foothold 
upon deck, and, dropping our muskets or 
springing from the smoking cannon, we 
rushed to the quarter-bulwark with spades 
and lances. A whaleman’s spade is a dread- 
ful weapon, more easily handled than the 
harpoon, and more effective in such a fight. 
In the meantime the wind changed, bringing 
the pirate to leeward, and the vessels were 
struck by a heavy squall. After a dreadful 
slaughter, the enemy were repulsed jin their 
attempts to board, the heads of many of them 
being cut sheer off their shoulders by the 
fearful implements of the whalemen; and 
Hawkins with his spade severed every lan- 
yard of the Hydra’s fore shrouds. The squall 
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had thrown up a bad sea, and of course her 
unsupported mast snapped like a pipe-stem. 
Down it went, crash! over her port side, just 
as “Dummy” and Tom, right under the up- 
lifted cutlasses of the murderous rovérs, cut 
away the last of the lashings that had held 
the ships together. 

“Good for you, ‘Dummy! cried Hawkins; 
“we've got him now! Hurrah! Tom, my 
boy, we'll see who goes up to the yardarm; 
not Captain Clyde, by a long shot!” 

It was now in our power to continue the 
battle with vast advantage upon our side, or 
to escape without further risk. Mrs. Clyde, 
inspired with hope by the shouts of our men, 
ran up the companion-way, and came in full 
view on the quarter-deck. The vessels were 
perhaps thirty yards asunder, the pirates yell- 
ing, swearing, and rushing about in corrfusion, 
and both ships pitching badly in a short, 
angry swell. At this moment a remarkably 
athletic and finely-moulded man, whom from 
the first I had remarked as apparently the 
commander, sprang upon the Hydra’s poop- 
deck, and grasping a coil of rope very unlike 
the usual rigging of aship, swung a small 
portion of it fiercely around his head—once, 
twice, thrice, and then it left his hand. I 
saw tlie direction of his eyes and of the rope. 

“Mrs. Clyde,” I shouted, “down, for Heay- 
en’s sake, down!” But it was too late. The 
terrible noose descended upon her shoulders, 
and by a feat of almost superhuman dexterity, 
was made instantly to imprison her arms. 

“My God!” cried the captain, rushing 
towards her. “Tom, Hawkins, Bob, save 
her, O save her!” 

Too late he reached the spot where she 
had stood. The ship rolled just then to lee- 
ward, the rope was tautened with the strength 
of hate and vengeance, and the captain’s wife 
went over the vessel's side, drawn directly 


towards the pirate. Tom, who possessed _ 


more instinct and less calculation than either 
Hawkins or “Dummy,” plunged right into 
the sea—noble, faithful Tom! The captain 
followed, but a dozen bullets hailed down 
around him; he was wounded and could do 
nothing. Not a musket in the ship ‘was 
loaded, and a moment was incalculably 
precious. 

Quick as thought “Dummy” and Hawkins 
sprang Tor their keen-edged “irons,” and in 
an instant the bright harpoons glitfered above 
their heads. In the Ochotsk, when we sailed 
in the Triton, I had seen “Dummy” strike a 


whale at a prodigious distance, and desperate 


as seemed the chance of reaching his present 
mark, 1 had faith in the stout old boat- 
steerer. His head was thrown back, his 
yellow hair, which he always wore long, 
streaming wildly over his shoulders. I had 
seen him thus many a time on the “Nor- 
west” and in the Ochotsk, when bare-headed 
he stood up in the captain’s boat. The very 
soul of energy was in his manner. But 
Hawkins threw first—a second, perhaps, in 
advance—and with such tremendous power, 
that his harpoon, just grazing the pirate’s 
head, buried itself in the mizzen-mast behind 
him. At the instant that it struck, another 
harpoon sped between the ships like a flash 
of light, and “Dummy’s” arrowy iron, with 
the long, whaleman’s line spinning at its 
staff, crashed straight through the breast of 
the Hydra’s captain. 

“Stern all!” cried “Dummy.” “I’m fast!” 
And with a heavy pull upon the line, he 
dragged the dead pirate overboard, lasso 
and all. 

Tom, meanwhile, had reached Mrs. Clyde, 
and now we threw him a rope with a running 
bowline at the end. This he passed around 
his body. The pirates approached the side 
of their vessel to fire at him, when Hawkins, 
springing for another iron, sent it right 
among the thickest of them where they were 
all huddled together. The sight was sicken- 
ing. We saw a no-headed man fall backward, 
while another was drawn nearly over the 
rail before the harpoon was torn out of his 
breast, allowing him to drop to the deck. 
The horror of the scene was increased by a 
second throw from “Dummy,” and the enemy 
were so panic-stricken by these terrible whal- 
ing instruments, that they fled to the other 
side of their ship, leaving us unmolested to 
assist Captain Clyde, his wife and Tom on 
board. 

But the victory was not yet won. In the 
confusion of the moment we had neglected 
the business of working ship, and once more 
she fell afoul of the Hydra, but in such a 
manner that only one of the latter’s guns 
could be brought to bear, while with our two 
six pounders we were enabled to rake her 
fore and aft. English Bob had been captain 
of a gun on board the Shannon frigate, and 
now he seemed an Ajax. His stout Saxon 
blood was up. In a short time he had dis- 
mounted the enemy’s only dangerous cannon, 
which, however, they had not fired, driving 
the pirates from the bows of their ship, so 
that they could not use even musketry with 
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effect. But at length they rallied. It was a 
struggle for life, and in one howling mass 
they rushed upon us, their numbers four to 
one. The position in which their ship lay 
rendered it extremely difficult for them to 
board the Warren; but the wads from Bob’s 
gun had set the Hydra on fire, and the alter- 
native was flame or sword. Over their bow- 
sprit rigging they came—dead men dropping 
like shaken fruit as we poured our fire among 
them. Then the harpoons were thrown, and 
then we grasped our spades, No moment of 
the conflict had been so terrible as this. The 
bowsprit and head of the Hydra presented a 
compact mass of hideous, shouting, screaming 
demons, bloody and sulphur-stained; in torn 
red shirts, bare-armed and _bare-headed, 
crowding, pushing, falling; clambering over 
bulwarks and ropes, jumping upon the wind- 
lass, upon night-heads and anchor-stock; 
shaking their broad-bladed cutlasses, and 
cursing us in the most horrid of all ejacula- 
tions. Right in front of them stood the 
whaleman’s crew, each holding his spade as a 
soldier does his musket when he charges 
bayonet—wide, flat spades, all edge and keen- 
ness, that at a single blow would cleave a 
man asunder at the waist. Thus “Dummy” 
stood, and Hawkins, and Tom; and thus old 
English Bob, with his hard, man-o’-war’s- 
man’s face, looking right up at the enemy; 
while half insensible in the cabin was the 
captain’s wife; those rude, simple sailors, 
that she had many a time seen drunk, and 
noisy, and troublesome, now a living rampart 
between herself and destruction. Not a sin- 
gle pirate dared to make the leap for our 
deck, and while they hesitated, the fire, now 
left to itself, began to run up the Hydra’s 
mizzen-mast. I had time only to realize at a 
glance the scene described, when a shock as 
if an earthquake had passed under the ship, 
made me stagger. A deafening concussion 
broke upon the air; the pirate’s mizzen-mast 
shot up like an arrow of fire; a volume of 
smoke that hid the noonday sun followed the 
report, and then came a roar and rush of 
waters. A quantity of powder had exploded 
near the Hydra’s stern, tearing the after part 
of the ship to fragments. She reared on end 
like a whale when he shoots to the surface; 
her cut-water struck us amidships, and her 
jibboom rose almost perpendicularly above 
us. The guns, strongly fastened to the sides, 
her large amount of cannon-shot, with her 
two hundred tons of stores and ballast, bore 
her down with a tremendous pressure, and 
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‘stern foremost she settled to her doom—fastér 
and faster, and at last with awful force. The 
Warien keeled to leeward, and for a moment 
we thought that she too was going. Our 
yardarms struck the water; the sea boiled 
half-mast high; the old Warren struggled like 
Leviathan in his “death flurry,” and then 
lurching and pitching, she came upright, 
snapping her topgallant-masts short off as 
she did so. It was over. Ships might sail 
the deep in safety, and mariners dream of 
home with no nightmare of terror to trouble 
the blessed vision, for the black shadow of 
the pirate was passed away forever. 

It was a singular circumstance that, from 
first to last in this battle, the enemy had not 
fired a single cannon, having at the com- 
mencement hoped to carry us by boarding, 
and afterwards being driven by old Bob from 
the only gun that could have been brought to 
bear. From the confusion on board, even the 
musketry had been little used, and, therefore, 
strange as it may seem in the story of so 
fierce a fight, we had lost not a single man 
killed, while the only person wounded was 
the captain, and he but slightly. This was 
the more remarkable, as at least forty of the 
enemy had fallen before our whaling imple- 
ments and musketry, while an equal number 
had been swept away by the cannon. But all 
were gone at last, alike the mangled and the 
unwounded. 

Sending up new topgallantmasts, we soon: 
lad the Warren in ship-shape trim, soon heard 
from the cross-trees the ery of “There she 
blows!” or spun our yarns under the weather 
bulwarks as of old. A season in the South 
Seas, a second visit to the Bay of Islands, and 
then we were off for Honolulu and the “ Nor’- 
west.” I need not detail the events of our 
cruise on the coast of the “ Russian Posses- 
sions,” or describe how on an August morning 
we passed Behring Straits and stood into the 
Arctic. It is sufficient to say that on our 
return thence the ship had four thousand 
barrels of oil. Without bearing away for 
Oahu, we continued directly down the coast 
with the intention of touching at Talcahuana; 
but off the peninsula of Old California we 
spoke a Spanish brig, and, it being nearly 
calm, Mrs. Clyde went on board with her 
husband. The brig was from Guaymas for 
Cadiz, and the captain informed Mrs. Clyde 
that great inquiry was at present being made 
for her at the former place. Her father, Don 
Arista, as she was already aware, had died 
several years previous; but it had since been 
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ascertained that the wealth and rank of a 
noble family in Spain had, by the demise of 
a proud old grandee, become her legal inherit- 
ance. Don Arista had been nephew to the 
Castilian nobleman whose death made Mrs, 
Clyde a countess. 

Rounding Cape St. Lucas, we stood for 
Guaymas, where the captain’s wife obtained 
all the papers necessary to confirm her title. 
With abundance of fresh provision, with all 
delicious fruits and sweetmeats that the gen- 
erous countess could procure for the sailors, 
we at last set sail for home. 

“Well,” said “Dummy,” “what'll the old 
man be, now his wife’s hauled on this ere 
tack, and set her r’yals? A sort of Prince 
Albert, wont he ?” 

“ Howsumever,” said Hawkins, “ I’d put the 
old man agin the main deck full of them 
lubberly grandees. I don’t believe a devilish 
one of ’em knows how to put a ship in stays; 
but the old man’s a sailor, every inch of him.” 

Repassing Cape Horn, we stood east by 
north, along the “Land of Fire,” and soon 
with light hearts headed for the equator. We 
raised the north star, we sank the southern 
cross; we passed the line’ and struck the 
northeast trade. Off Demerara, off Barba- 


does; off Cuba—O, how we cqunted the 


degrees of latitude! Bermuda gave us a 
characteristic squall, and the Gulf Stream its 
usual tribute of thunder; yet on we stood 
for home; and one morning old Mr. Hollis 
came down from the church belfry, and said 
to his neighbors that the Warren was down 
the river. He knew it was she, for she had 
been long expected. 

Next day the town was full of blue-shirted 
mariners, here a Kanaka, there a Portuguese, 
and yonder a squad of Yankees rolling along 
towards the liquor store at the corner. How 
brown they were, and how droll their obser- 
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vations upon the dvings of the land-lubbers 
around them. Sailor chests came up in the 
lighter; boys about town had pieces of ivory, 
and one little fellow ran up from the wharf 
with a strange kind of white parrot that his 
brother, one of our hands, had brought from 
the Bay of Islands. Tom, making sail from 
the grocery store towards his lodgings, had a 
head wind, tacked ship many times across 
the street, and finally, in attempting to haul 
up sufficiently to clear a big post, got aback 
and went aground by the stern under a fence, 
Hawkins and “Dummy” were more success- 
ful. They would take observations ahead, 
and whenever the range was lost, slowly 
bring themselves up to the desired point of 
compass, till able to “steer their course.” 

The Spanish countess looked at them with 
tears in her eyes. 

*O,” cried she, “that it should be thus! 
What do I not owe to those brave men ?” 

“Mrs, Clyde,’ I said, for 1 had not learned 
to call her “countess,” “those men, before 
they had found an opportunity to serve you, 
were just what they are now; a rough nobil- 
ity is in their nature; and to-morrow, should 
the chance occur, they would again brave 
death in your service, with their great, 
generous hearts.” 

“Ah,” replied the Spanish lady, “ it shall be 
the study of my life, how I may best reclaim 
them. Would not lands and homes do much? 
or high office on shipboard? Captain Clyde 
will at present see that they do not want, and 
on my return from Spain they shall be placed 
in such positions as shall give them a sense 
of responsibility.” 

I did not directly answer, but in my own 
mind the question was uppermost, whether, 
even in such a case, “Dummy” would not 
continue to be “Dummy,” Hawkins to be 
Hawkins, and Tom to be Tom? 
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EXILED. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


{These Northern skies are cold and bleak, 
This sunlight pale no warmth can shed, 
The color fades from out my cheek, 
I shiver, struck with icy dread. 
O love! they cannot curb my heart 
By forcing me afar from home; 
They only keep our lives apart— 
My thoughts forever backward roam. 


In dreams I see that Southern isle, 

Its milk-white shores, its orange trees; 
The moonlit heavens’ tranquil smile, 

ltich breaths of fragrance load the breeze, 
I hear the bulbul’s tender notes, 

1 wait with pulses throbbing fast, 
A svund of music thither floats, 

Your bark has reached the strand at last. 


Together then we watch the night, 
The waves that beat 'gainst crystal bars, 
Your dark face lit with splendor bright, 
Your shining eyes like dusky stars. 
Our senses wrapped in languor sweet, 
Enchanted by this golden clime, 
The measure of our joy complete, 
We scarcely heed the flight of time. 


Your words, love-breathing, murmured low, 
A magic spell around me weave; 
Can Heaven greater bliss bestow? 
Did Adam thus adore his Eve? 
The very air with balmy sighs 
Responsive answers back your voice; 
We drink the dews of paradise, 
With ecstasy our hearts rejoice, 


Alas, I wake! The wind is keen; 
That island lies beyond the sea, 
A vision bright each vanished scene, 
I languish far away from thee. 
They bid me all the past forget, 
My plighted vows would have me break; 
*Tis all in vain—I love thee yet, 
1 live and suffer for thy sake. 


I shrink from all this Northern gloom; 
O, gladly would I haste away 

Where luscious breaths of tropic bloom 
Intoxicate us day by day. 

Although they keep me captive here, 
They need not think that I shall yield, 

Exiled from all my heart holds dear; 
Thy fate and mine on earth are sealed. 


HOW I WENT INTO VICKSBURG. 


BY AN EX-OFFICER OF THE U. 8. ARMY. 


Tue campaign against Vicksburg will ever 
be one of the most memorable in the history 
of the late war; for the success of the Union 
army under Grant broke the communication 
which had existed, until then, between the 
Cis and Trans Mississippi departments, as 
they were called, cutting off the former from 
the rich supplies of the latter, and completing 
the grand cordon which the Federal forces 
were gradually drawing around the doomed 
Confederacy. The struggle went on, to be 
sure, for nearly two years after the fall of 
the city; but after that great event it assumed 
an entirely different aspect. Previous to 
July 4th, 1863, the issue of the war had been 
doubtful; after that glorious day, the end 
was sure. It was only a question of time, of 
how long the Confederates could hold out. 


It was my fortune to be one of “the boys 


in blue,” who took part in this glorious cam- 
paign under “ Ulysses the Silent,” and I count 


it as one of the proudest and best portions of 
my life. I had enlisted at the very beginning 
of the war, had been with Grant at Belmont, 
at Fort Donnelson, at Shiloh and at Corinth, 
and was now with him on the banks of the 
Mississippi, in sight of the famous “ City of 
the Hills,” from which flapped defiantly the 
gaudy banner of the South. I had by this 
time risen from the grade of orderly sergeant 
to be major of my regiment, and, if the reader 
will pardon my vanity, I will say I had the 
reputation of being an officer of merit. I had 
embarked in the war with the determination 
to rise, and I came out of it with my pledge 
redeemed ; for at the grand review in Wash- 
ington. I rode at the head of my regiment 
with a pair of eagles on my shoulders. This 
much by way of a personal introduction, dear 
reader, It is very probable you may not have 
heard of me, and, whether you have or not, 
I am only putting in practice my faith in the 
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old adage, which tells us that, “He that 
bloweth not his own horn, verily his horn 
shall not be blown.” 

We had been lying before Vicksburg for 
some weeks. The famous canal, or “ cut off,” 
on the Louisiana shore, had been employing 
the attention of our leader, and had proved a 
failure. There was no prospect of success in 
that quarter, and our silent general was look- 
ing about him for some other means of taking 
the rebellious stronghold. My regiment, at 
this time, was stationed on the neck of land 
around which the river forms what is known 
as the Upper Bend. Our fleet and main body 
lay at Milliken’s Bend, some miles above, and 
We were thrown out for the purpose ef hold- 
ing the Louisiana shore, and observing the 
rebel forces. Our position was one of no 
little danger. We layin and around the little 
hamlet of De Soto, which is known to trav- 
ellers as the eastern terminus of the Vicks- 
burg and Shreveport Railroad. We were 
immediately opposite the city, and right 
under the guns of the principal batteries. 
As a consequence, we had to conduct our 
operations in a very quiet manner, for any 
unusual display of our force was sure to bring 
a storm of balls and shells upon us from the 
enemy. As soon as they found we were per- 
manently located in front of them, they kept 
up a fire upon us at regular intervals, so that 
finally we began to be able to reckon with 
tolerable accuracy upon their hours for in- 
dulging in and ceasing from this species of 
amusement. At such times the men would 
be cautioned to protect themselves in the 
swamp as best they could, and by reason of 
this precaution our loss, despite the severity 
of the fire, was very slight. 

As our position commanded the best view 
that could be obtained of the enemy's works, 
we were frequently honored by the visits of 
General Grant, and many of the high officers 
of the army. We could not welcome our hero 
as we desired, for we knew that such a cheer 
as we would have given him would have been 
sure to bring a heavy fire upon us, which 
would certainly spoil the general’s recon- 
noissance, and might, perhaps, wound or kill 
him; and we could not afford to lose him 
even for a day. 

One morning the general rode down to our 
position alone. The colonel and lieutenant- 
colonel were both absent from camp at the 
time, and I was the only field officer present. 
I was sitting in my “ tent” of boughs, reading 
the last number of the “ Flag of our Union,” 


which, thanks to the energy of its proprietors, 
kept pace with us in all our marches, when I 
heard some one call me. Looking up, I saw 
General Grant standing outside, puffing away 
at his cigar. I sprang to my feet in an 
instant, and asked him to come in; but he 
declined politely, saying he wished me to 
accompany him. There were some changes 
he wanted to have made in the arrangement 
of our picket line, and certain other instruc- 
tions he desired to give me. I followed him 
at once, and in a few minutes we were on 
the picket line. Before us lay the river, and 
beyond that the city and our enemy, the 
houses rising in tiers, as it were, along the 
sides of the bluffs, and stretching as far back 
as we could see. The spires of the cathedral 
and court house rose boldly before us, affurd- 
ing excellent targets for our gunners in their 
artillery practice—a circumstance of which 
the aforesaid gunners Were not slow to take 
advantage. The view was very beautiful, 
and the contrast between the pure white of 
the dwellings and the dark green of the 
foliage, with which the city was abundantly 
supplied, was as picturesque as the most 
fastidious could have desired. General Grant 
seemed to enjoy the view, for he stood for a 
long time gazing at it in silence. 

“Do you know, major,” he said, smiling, 
“that nothing would please me better than 
to get into that city and look around awhile?” 

“You will be there before long, general,” I 
said. 

“Yes,” he answered, smiling; “ but what I 
meant was that I would like to be there now, 
while the Confederates are in possession, to 
see how they manage things.” 

“How would you like to have some one go 
for you, general ?” 

“What do you mean 2” he asked, quickly. 

“T mean,” said I, “that if you are willing, 
I will undertake to get into that city, and 
bring you out such information as I can 
obtain.” 

“That would be a hazardous undertaking,” 
said the general, quietly. 

“T know that, sir; but I am willing to 
attempt it. I think I ean get through safely. 
I have been in Vicksburg before, and believe 
I know enough of the city to enable me to 
get out of it again in safety. I would be very 
glad to make the effort, if you are willing, sir.” 

The general hesitated, for he seemed un- 
willing to allow me to incur so much risk. 
At length he said: 

“I am really very anxious, major, to obtain 
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some accurate information respecting the 
disposition and force of the enemy; but still 
I am not willing to send you to almost certain 
death.” 

“The proposition was mine, general, and 
the entire responsibility will be mine also.” 

“So be it,” said the general. “I will send 
you an order, directing you to report to me 
this afternoon. In the meanwhile, keep your 
own counsel. A matter like this cannot be 
kept too quiet, for neither you nor I know 
how soon it may reach the enemy.” 

Soon after this the general left me, and I 
went back to my tent to arrange my affairs, 
aud think over the adventure that lay before 
me. I had made the proposition entirely 
from impulse, and almost without thinking of 
it; and now that I began to reflect upon it 
seriously, I regretted that I had been so rash. 
My sober judgment was against the attempt, 
which, to tell the truth, seemed absolutely 
hopeless, How was I to get into the city? 
Before me lay a wide and rapid river, which 
I knewI could not swim, and the opposite 
shore was strongly picketed, and lined with 
hostile cannon. Having passed through 
Vicksburg once or twice in the course of my 
travels before the war, I was tolerably well 
acquainted with the place; but of the country 
above and below the city I was totally igno- 
rant, and should I cross either above or 
below, I would very likely stumble upon some 
rebel picket, and thus meet the fate against 
which the general had warned me. For a 
while 1 was ser ously tempted to withdraw, 
but I had not the courage to go to General 
Grant and tell him I was afraid to attempt 
the affair. So, in sheer desperation, I re- 
solved to go on with it. If suecess was 
possible, L would succeed; if I failed, why, L 
would try to pass myself off as a deserter, and, 
if this was useless, I would try to meet my 
fate like a brave man. It was too late to 
withdraw, and, after all, General Grant had 
told me I could do him a great service, if I 
succeeded. Therefore 1 dismissed all my 
regrets, all thoughts of failure, and resolved 
to succeed at all hazards. 

Having gotten myself to this frame of mind, 
I set to work to solve the first problem, which 
was how I should reach the city. It seemed 
foolish to hope to reach it by crossing the 
river, yet as this was really the only plan left 
to me, I resolved to attempt it. I flatter my- 
Self that I have some little Yankee ingenuity 
in my composition, and I set all my wits to 
work to devise means for crossing the Missis- 
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sippl. The river was at its usual summer 
stage, and that was one thing in my favor; 
but I felt that it was useless for me to think 
of swimming it. I walked down to the shore 
and surveyed the stream, and while standing 
there the whole plan, as by a sudden inspira- 
tion, came to me; and by the time I received 
General Grant’s order to report at once at 
his headquarters, I had arranged a pretty 
fair plan of operations. 

Upon the receipt of the order,I at once 
repaired to headquarters, and was shown into 
the general’s presence. He received me 
kindly, and asked if I was still determined to 
make the attempt I had proposed. I replied 


in the affirmative, and received from him‘ 


certain instructions as to the nature of my 


operations after I got into the rebel lines. I’ 


then unfolded my plan to him, which he pro- 
nounced good, and complimented me on its 
ingenuity. 

“You will have a good night for your 
undertaking,” he said. “There is every indi- 
cation of a storm, and you could desire no 
more effectual coneealment than will be 
afforded you by a stormy night.” 


It was late in the afternoon, and as the- 


dinner hour was near, I accepted the general’s 


invitation to dine with him. Nothing was’ 


said at table of my intended expedition; but, 
after the meal was over, the general took me 
to his private apartment, and showed mea 
suit of plain clothes after the style worn in 
the far South. 

“I thought you would need these,” he said, 
“and | had them gotten for you to-day. Put 
them on.” 

I did so, and we returned to the general’s 
office, where we found an officer of the navy 
waiting for us. The general introduced me 
to him. 

“TI have sent for Lieutenant Lane,” he said, 
“to assist you in starting out. He has 
authority to pass the guard-boats, and will 
take you down the river to the point from 
which you will begin your journey. You had 
better go now. Good-by, and God bless you.” 

He shook hands with me cordially, I fol-- 
lowed the lieutenant from the room, and we 
bent our steps towards the landing. It was 
now quite dark, and before us we could see 
the lights of the gunboats at anchor in the 
river twinkling merrily. Upon reaching the 
landing, 1 procured, through the assistance 
of Lieutenant Lane, a log large enough to’ 
float me on the river, and a small oar for 
steering it. Then I agcompanied the lieuten- 
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ant on board of his vessel, and remained with 
him until one o’clock, at which time we 
entered a row-boat manned by eight stout 
men with muffled oars, and set off down the 
river. My log was made fast to the boat, and 
we towed it along. The weight of the log 
threw us back somewhat, but in spite of this 
we made excellent time. In about an hour 
and a half Lieutenant Lane informed me 
that we had reached the place at which he 
‘was ordered to “ drop me.” 

“We are now,” said he, “ within four miles 
of the upper batteries. You will have to look 
out for the rebel guard-boats, though I hardly 
think they will keep much of a lookout to- 
night.” 

He wrung my hand hard, and taking the 
oar from one of the men, I stepped on to the 
log which had been drawn alongside. The 
fastening was cast loose, aad I silently drifted 
away from my companions, who lay on their 
oars, watching me as I disappeared in the 
darkness. Then I heard the muffled dip of 
the blades, as the boat turned back; and I 
knew I was alone. My feelings were inde- 
scribable. The log upon which I stood was 
just sufficient to fluat me. ‘ Before leaving the 
boat | had taken off my shoes and pants, and 
had thus provided against getting them wet. 
The night was intensely dark, and the sky 
was overcast with heavy clouds. The wind 
was very high, and swept over the wide river 
with a wild moan. Fortunately there was no 
lightning. The thick darkness would effectu- 
ally conceal me, and the wind and water 
would drown any noise 1 might make, So 
far everything was in my favor; but I did not 
know at what moment I might fall off my log 

(and I am by no means an excellent swim- 
mer), or be picked up by a rebel guard-boat. 
These things kept me in a state. of constant 
anxiety, and sometimes I could hear my heart 
beatirig so loud that I would almost fancy the 
rebels could hear the sound. 1 lay down 
astride my log, with my legs hanging in the 
water, and steered my course as best I could. 
I kept the middle of the stream for the 


present. 


An hour passed away, and I saw on the 


Mississippi shore the light at the upper bat- 
teries.” I was floating rapidly with the 
current, and I knew that as the day would 
break in another hour, I must set about try- 
ing to land. 1 turned my log into the Missis- 
sippi shore, and soon floated by the upper 
line of works, At last I came abreast of the 
city. Everything was quiet. Not a sound 
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could be heard in the place. ‘I floated noise- 
lessly by the levee, being afraid to land in the 
upper portion of the town, and at last turned 
my log into the shore at a point which I sup- 
posed to be somewhere between the railroad 
depot and the marine hospital. At length I 
came into shallow water, and abandoning my 
log, which continued on its way to the gulf, 
I waded ashore. It was but the work of a 
few minutes to don my pants and shoes, and, 
having accomplished this, I started on my 
way into the city. I had not gone twenty 
yards before I saw looming up before me in 
the gloom, the dim outline of one of the lower 
batteries. I felt sure the sentinel had not 
seen me, as he had not hailed me, and I 
crouched low to the ground, and moved cau- 
tiously away. After some little delay, I 
succeeded in reaching the railroad depot just 
as the day began to dawn. Not wishing to 
encounter any of the soldiers or citizens just 
then, I turned into the deep cutting through 
which the railroad enters the city, and passed 
leisurely up the track. Soon it was broad 
day, and I found that my route was leading 
* me directly into another line of werks which 
extended across the railroad. I at once 
turned to the left, and walked towards the 
town. I had not gone far before my foot 
struck against something soft, and, looking 
down, I saw that 1 had trodden on a pocket- 
book. I picked it up and’ opened it, and to 
my surprise found that it contained a passport 
for one William Johnson to visit Jackson, the 
capital of the State. The owner had evident- 
ly lost it the day before, and I resolved to 
hold on to it, as I might have use for it. The 
wallet also contained about $50 in Confeder- 
ate money. I pocketed my prize, and contin- 
ued my walk, passing a number of soldiers 
and citizens, none of whom noticed me, how- 
ever. I began to be hungry, and remembered 
for the first time that, in making my plans, I 
had failed to provide for the wants of my 
inner man, and I did not know where or how 
to apply for food without betraying myself. 
While in this quandary, I passed a fine-look- 
ing dwelling, at the gate of which a negro 
was standing. Approaching him, I asked if 
he could tell me where I could procure a 
breakfast, as I was a stranger in the city. 

“Whar you from ?” he asked, gruffly. 

“From Jackson,” I'replied, boldly. 

The man looked at me shrewdly, and then 
opening the gate, bade me pass in, and led 
me in silence to the kitchen, where his wife 
was preparing a savory breakfast. 
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“I knows who you is,” he said, chuckling, 
“You aint no Jackson man. . You’se pris’nar, 
you is. Don’t you be afeerd,” he added, as 
he saw me start. “We wont tell on you. 
We’se for de Union, and we’se only waitin’ 
fur de Yankees to come in and set us free. 
Don’t you let on, boss, an* we'll do our best 
to help you to git off” 

I saw at once that the man supposed me 
to be an escaped prisoner, and I did not un- 
deceive him. I fownd he had been left in 
charge of the premises by his master’s family, 
who had left the city, and I made arrange- 
ments to remain with him during my stay in 
Vicksburg. 

During the day I walked about the town, 
taking mental notes of the internal arrange- 
ments of the place, and observing the position 
and strength of the various works. From the 
“Sky Parlor Lill,” a lofty eminence near the 
cathedral, L could lock right down into our 
own lines, and was astonished at the distinct- 
ness with which I coukl make out the position 
of my own re_iment. The information which 
I obtained that day was very valuable indeed. 
At sunset I returned to my negro host, and 
passed the night with him. About midnight 
I was aroused by a terrific cannonade, and 
was informed that some of the Federal gun- 
boats were trying to pass the batteries. The 
next day I heard it ramored that a movement 
of some kind was going on in the Federal 
lines, and from the “Sky Parlor Hill” I saw 
that a change of some nature was taking 
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place. In consideration of this, I determined 
to attempt that night to rejoin my friends. 
The day was passed in picking up such 
information as I could gain, and late that 
afternoon I took the cars for Jackson, my 
passport, the date of which I skillfully altered, 
enabling me to do this without suspicion. I 
left the cars at Raymond, intending to cut 
across the country to the Mississippi, below 
Warrenton, and recross the river there, and 
make my way into Grant's lines. I stopped 
for the night in a negro cabin, and the next 
morning, upon setting out, found the country 
swarming with rebel soldiers. Grant, they 
said, was crossing the river at Hard Times 
Bend, and they were going to meet him. I 
followed them leisurely for two days, passing 
my nights in the negro huts, and on the third 
day heavy firing in front told me that the 
“ Gray Jackets” had met Grant. The battle 
proved to be the fight near Port Gibson. 
Soon the rebels passed by retreating hard 
towards the Big Black, and in a few hours 
more I caught sight of the pursuing caluinns 
of the Union army. I sought the cfficer in 
command of the first detachment, and asked 
to be sent at once to General Grant: My 
request was complied with, and in a short 
time I stood once more in the presence of the 
commander-in-chief. My information proved 
very valuable, and aided not a little in the 
capture of Vicksburg, in which achievement 
I had the honor of participating. 


THE ORDER OF THE AVENGER. 


BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN. 


THE castle of Hohenfels was built upon one 
of the loftiest heights upon the river Rhine. 
Rising with a lofty sweep from among the 
lesser hills around, the huge rock swept on- 
ward until it reached the river, where it 
plunged downward in a tremendous precipice. 
Nearly eight hundred feet above the river the 
walls of the castle arose, with all its pomp, and 
towers, and turrets, and bulwarks, by day 
spreading forth its flaunting banners to the 
breeze, and by night upraising its watchb-fires 
that blazed like stars against the sky. The 
road from Germany to France passed within 
a few miles of the castle, and all travellers 
were compelled to cross the river within 
16 


sight of it. The tolls levied upon these 
people were enormous, and happy was the 
man who could escape with the sacrifice of 
half of his baggage. 

One day a company of monks descended 
from the opposite side of the river toward the 
place of crossing. There were about thirty 
of them, and the thick layers of dust that 
covered them from head to foot, showed that 
they had come upon a long journey. They 
were enveloped in robes of black cleth which 
hung about them in ample folds, their faces 
were completely covered so that their eyes 
only were visible, and the heavy cowls that 
hung over their heads scemed to -conéeal 
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them still more effectually. They entered 
one by one into the barge, and took their 
seats in silence. 

The ferryman, like all of his class, was ex- 
tremely loquacious, aud anxious both to tell 
and hear the news, So after many efforts he 
ventured to address the monk who appeared 
to be chief among his passengers. This monk 
was a man of remarkable stature, with 
straight figure and Atlantean shoulders. 

“You have been upon a long journey, holy 
father.” 

“Yes,” said the monk, in a voice of won- 
derful richuess and depth. 

“It must be on an important business.” 

“It concerns life and death.” And he 
turned away with a gesture that forbade 
further questioning, 

But the ferryman was not daunted. 

“Whither,” said he, “may you be going, 
reverend father? Is it to France, or perhaps 
to, Italy ?” 

The chief monk stretched out his hand, 
apd pointed silently toward the Castle von 
Hehenfels, upon which were now gathering 
the shades of twilight, aud from whence the 
light of the kindling wateh-fires streamed out 
im Jong lines of radiance. 

“Ah, that is a noble castle! Thére is none 
like it on the Rhine. But, methinks -it is a 
strange thing for you to go there. Men of 
your order stay as far away as possible.” 

“Ah!” said the monk, with some interest. 

“It was not so in the days of Count Hugo, 
but since Count Franz has held it, there has 
never been so much as the footprint of a 
priest or a monk inside its gates.” ; 

“Why would they not go in?” 4 

“Because they have been plundered or 
seourged outside.” 

“Why does this Count Franz treat unoffen- 
sive monks so cruelly ?” 

“He treats all harshly. It was only yester- 
day. that a party ef merchants were stripped 
of everything. The reason why he hates 
monks and priests, I suppose, is because they 
trouble his conscience.” 

“And was it not always thus ?” 

“Ah, no. The Count Hugo was a just and 
vigtuous man, He never took more than his 

«tye. In his day I kept my barge erossing all 
day long, but. now it is only at times that 
passengers come here.” 

“What became of Count Hugo?” 

*He went to fight for the Holy Sepulchre, 
and. died there. Count Franz, his cousin, 
heard, the news of his death about a year 
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after he left. He took possession of the 
castle at once. Count Hugo had a wife and 
son, but siuee that day they have never been 
seen out of the castle.” 

The monk slowly clenched his hands 
together. 

“Can you tell me, friend,” he said, in a 
strangely altered tone, “ what has become of 
them ?” 

“T know not; I only hear what people say. 
Some say they are dead—both of them—some 
say that Count Franz killed them, others say 
that they are alive, but kept in a dungeon; 
others again say that only the son is confined, 
but that the lady is free. I hear almost 
everything.” 

“Had Count Hugo no friends who eould 
see justice done to his relatives ?” 

“Most of his friends went away with him. 
Those who remained could do nothing. Who 
could enter there and ask questions? Count 
Franz keeps to himself, and has no friends; 
all within Hohenfels is a mystery, It is seven 
years since Count IIugo left, and I think if 
his wife and child are not dead now, they 
soon wili be.” 

The monk bowed his head low, and a half- 
stifled groan escaped him. His companions 
looked at one another in silence. The ferry- 
man wondered, but said nothing. He passed 
the remainder of the time in silent conjectures 
as to the purpose of the monks, but Was com- 
pletely baffled. Soon, however, they reached 

the other side. 

One by one the monks disembarked, in the 
same silent manner in which they had entered 
the boat. The chief monk stepped out last. 
As he touched the shore, he turned round 
and whispered to the ferryman. The man 
uttered a cry and staggered back. 


The Count Franz von Hohenfels was in the 
reception hall of the castle. It was a large 
and richly-furnished apartment. Rugs and 
tapestries from the East, gold and silver vases, 
splendid arms and armor, ornaments of rare 
material and beautiful form, appeared on 
every side. All this had been the plunder 
which the count had obtained from passing 
travellers. 

He was pacing the hall. His armor was 
on, and he was arranging a plan for an attack 
upon a village not many miles away. The 
bustle of preparation for the expedition re- 
sounded througliout the castle. The count 
was a stout man with strong and muscular 


frame. His helmet Jay on the table by his 
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side, so that his head and face were exposed 
to view. He had a thick neck, harsh and 
gross face, and fierce gray eyes that seemed 
always influenced with passion. As he was 
walking, a page entered the room. At his 
announcement the count started, and struck 
his clenched fist upon the table. 

“Monks? Monks here?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“The infernal drones!” he cried. “Take 
them down and throw them into the river. 
But no,” he suddenly added, “I have an idea. 
Let the scoundrels. in—I have an. idea. Let 
them in. There‘will be some use for them 
this night.” 

He resumed his jourany up and down the 
liall, gesticulating and muttering to himself. 
In a little while the page reappeared, followed 
by the new-comers, The thirty monks, 
dressed in their mysterious’ rebes, entered 
solemnly, one after another, and stood before 
the Count Franz. 

“Who are you?” he said; rudely, “and 
what do you want ?”. . 

“My lord,” said one of the monks, who 
stood nearest the chief, “we are humble 
friars, on a journey for.a solemn purpose, and 
we wish to rest here for the night. We erave 
from your lordship food and shelter.” 

“Take them down to the court-yard, and 
let the knaves have some victuals. But re- 
member,” he added, sternly, “this is the first 
time and the last time that any of your order 
lave passed by me without being seourged or 
thrown into the river. Away, you dogs—say 
your pater-nosters, and wait ti I summon 
you again.” 

The monks departed with the same solemn 

step, without a word, and descended into the 
court-yard, where some rude servants’ fare 
was given to them. After about an hour an 
imperious message came from the count for 
them to reappear again. 
_ When they entered the room they saw a 
change.. The Jargé Wall was filled with men- 
at-arms, who, to the number of one hundred 
and twenty, were ranged in a line on each 
side of the apartment. At the head of the 
room sat the count, and by his side a lady. 
She could not have been more than twenty- 
five years of age, and she was possessed of 
wonderfuj loveliness; but her face was as 
pale as death, and upon it there'was an ex- 
pression of hopeless woe: that was painful to 
behold. They obeyed'in their usual solemtr 
manner. 

“Who are you?” he cried, sternly. 
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“ The brethren of the order of the Avenger,” 
seid the monk, who had spoken before. 
“The Avenger? That’s a ew name.” 

“On a pilgrimage—” 

“Perhaps you have reached the end of it 
in enterinig the Castle vorf Hohenfels,” said 
the count, with a sneer. 

“Perhaps we have,” said the monk, with a 
strange emphasis. 

“We shall see. I sent for you to take part 
in a pleasant ceremony. This lady is about 
to become my wife, and one of you shall have 
the honor of performing the ceremony.” 

The lady started ‘to her feet, and clasped 
her hands. The count fiercely ordered her 
to be quict. She looked in despair at the 
monks, and cried: 

* Beware how you consent to be the tool of 
this monster! God will avenge me! I will 
die first!” 

“I tell you,” cried the count, “proud 
woman, beware how you anger me!” 

“J will die first?’ cried the lady. “You 
may kill me, but I will never be your wife.” 

Meanwhile, the monks had ranged them- 
selves in a double line at a sign ftom their 
chief; each one stood facing the men-at-arms. 
The chief stood at the head, between the two 
lines, facing the count. He was strangely 
moved. His breast heaved, and his hands 
clenched one another strongly. 

The count seized the lady roughly tie 
hand, and dragged her up to the chief monk. 
Still she resisted vehemently, with cries and 
shrieks, and passionate supplications ‘to 
Heaven. Suddenly the count ‘dropped her 
hand. 

“T will soon reduce you to reason,” he 
cried; and he rushed from the room. 


In a short time he returned. He éntered 
the rodm leading by the’hand a boy of about 
ten years of age. The boy was pale and thin, 
and a weary look of suffering rested upon Kis 
emaciated features. 

“ Now,” ‘cried the count, with the malig- 
rant expression of a fiend, “disobey mé, if 
you dare. If you refuse my wish, this boy 
dies this intstant.- Consent, and he shall live. 
Your stu¥bornness: has kept him in prison 
for six years; if you still hold out, you wil) 
doom him te death.” 

“O my God!” cried the lady. She gave a 
long, loud shriek, and fell to the floor. 

“Wreteh?” cried a voice thtinder. In a 
moment the child was snatched away from 
the conrtt, wae hurled ‘to the floor 
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tremendous blow from the hand of the chief 
monk who towered over him like a om. 
Te arose staggering to his feet. 

“Charge,” he shouted, to the men-at-arms, 
“upon them! Cut them to pieces!” And, 
drawing his sword, he sprang upon his 
assailant. 

But in that brief moment the whole scene 
had been changed. At the cry from their 
leader every monk had instantly thrown off 
his huge robe, and now, instead of the humble 
friars, there appeared thirty stalwart knights, 
clothed in impenetrable armor, and brandish- 
ing their gleaming swords. The chief monk 
towered above them all, and his eyes shot 
flashes of fire through the opening of his 
vizor, as he faced the astonished count. 

But there was no delay. A moment more, 
and the knights, without waiting for an 
attack, had sprung upon the men-at-arms. 
The latter had an overwhelming superiority 
in numbers, but they were individually as 
nothing, compared with the well-armed 
knights, who were masters of every military 
art, and whose well-aimed strokes told with 
terrible effect. The contest became a 
slaughter. The knights fought as though it 
were sport, dvd their foes were as children 
before them. 

The count, after a brief interval of rage 
and surprise, had thrown himself upon his 
enemy. But the struggle was short. Three 
strokes had scarcely been given, before his 
sword was violently twisted from his grasp, 
and whirling through the air, had fallen with 
aclang upon the pavement. Then the knight 
rushed upon him, and seizing him in a terri- 
ble embrace, hurled him to the floor.. Reach- 
ing out he seized. the cord which had lately 
bound his monkish attire, and with this he 
firmly bound the prostrate count. 

The struggle had been brief and bloody. 
More than fifty of the men-at-arms lay upon 
the floor. The others, panic-stricken, and 
furiously pressed by the knights, fled by every 
door from the apartment. But now the loud 
voice of the chief knight summoned them 
back, and the knights sheathing their swords 
repeated the cry, promising them quarter. 
One by one the men returned, and at a com- 
mand from their conquerors, laid down their 
arms, and ranged themselves around the 
room. The fallen count looked on in amaze- 
ment and terror. 

The lady had recovered from her faintness 
at the first shock of battle, and grasping her 
son, had fied into a corner in which she 
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knelt, cowering and. shielding her beloved 
boy with her own body. But ever and anon 
she turned with a strange look of inquiry, 
and at each sound of the chief knight’s voice, 
her expression became more and more 
intensified. 

And now the chief knight advanced toward 
her. Leading her gently forward, he slowly 
unfastened his helmet. The lady looked 
eagerly and tremblingly, with all her soul 
centered in the gaze. But as his helmet was 
unbound, and disclosed to view a magnificent 
heal with noble features, the lady sprang 
forward into his arms with a low moan, that 
seemed like the outburst of all the long- 
restrained agony of years. 

“Hugo! Hugo! My own lord! 
you?” 

She sank upon his breast. Her lord folded 
her in his arms and bowed his head over her. 
At this scene, a murmur ran round the hall, 
the murmur deepened into a cry, the cry into 
a shout, and at length long, loud acclamations 
arose—cheer upon cheer—hailing the won- 
drous return. 

Count Franz looked up. Envy, hatred, 
wrath, malice and every evil passion struggled 
for mastery within him, but fear was stronger 
than all. He looked around despairingly 
among his men-at-arms, but none of them 
recognized him now. Count Hugo turned to 
embrace his son. He held the boy tightly in 
his arms,-and at the child’s soft voice which 
called him father, he was for a moment 

overcome. 

But suddenly hé turned. The soft emotions 
of love and gratitude were associated with 
sterner thoughts, All that he had heard, all 
that he: had witnessed, and all the proofs of 
suffermg that he now saw in the dear faces of 
his wife and child, called aloud for vengeance. 
He pointed with a stern gesture to Count 
Franz, and called to the men-at-arms. 

“Seize that wretch !” 

The men-at-arms sprang forward. The 
Count Franz turned pale as death. 

“Hugo, Cousin Hugo, merey, merey!”’ he 
cried, in a searce audible voice. 

“Mercy!” said the other. “Can I forget 
what I have just seen ?” 

“O, for the love of God, by the sacred 
memory of him for whose sepulchre you have 
fought so well—” 

“Peace! Do you not know, wretch, that 
all your words are worse than useless? 
Hear my sentence, and let all present judge 
whether I am right or wrong,” 


O, is it 
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“Seven years ago I left my home to fight 
for our Blessed ‘Lord in the Holy Land. I 
left my wife and child with you, confiding in 
your faithful friendship. I have been there. 
I have fought and bled, and incurred a 
thousand perils. Three years ago I started 
to return, but I was imprisoned by the 
Infidels. After a captivity of more than two 
years, I escaped, along with these noble 
knights. Yet all this time; I felt confident 
that the Count Franz was faithful to me in 
all things. 

“A month since I heard the truth from a 
merchant in Venice, who had passed through 
here and learned all. With my trusty friends, 
I hurried here. The news was confirmed at 
every step. At the last town at which we 
tarried, we procured these disguises, and 
were able to enter here unsuspected. 

“And now, wretch, hear my sentence. For 
every sorrow that you have caused these dear 
ones, you shall receive equal misery. Your sen- 
tence on my son shall be carried out upon 
yourself. You shall be takeéfi hence to the 
dungeon where you confined him for so 
many years, and at the end of that time, you 
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shall be carried to the topmost turret and 
hurled into the river below. Away with him, 
away with him!” 

And with screams and prayers—that were 
unheeded—the count was carried away. 

But little more remains to be told. 

Count Hugo filled his castle with new and 
honest soldiers. He put a stop to the depre- 
dations that had been committed, and the 
stream of travel that had been so long dis- 
turbed, soon flowed on as before. His wite 
and child soon recovered health and happi- 
ness in the presence of the restored count, 
and pleasure reigned again within the walls. 
The knights who had accompanied him, re- 
mained with him a month, and then departed, 
each to his own home. As to Count Franz, 
his sentence was carried out as far as confine- 
ment was concerned, but at the end of six 
years he had become so utterly broken- 
spirited and abject, that Count Hugo, in 
sheer contempt, let him go forth, on condition 
that he would at once depart for another 
country. To this the wretched man agreed, 
and he was never heard of again. 


Ah, well I know his brow is wrinkled, 
Well I know his locks are gray, 

Well I know his feet are passing 
Swiftly down the sunset way; 

And his manly strength and vigor 
Long ago have passed away, 

But his heart beats just as warmly 
As upon our wedding day, 

He is walking towards the. river, 
Whose dark tide no bridge may span, 

And the self-same path I'm treading, 
By the side of my old man. 


My old man is good and leving, 
My old man is tried and true; 
Side by side, in grief and gladness, 
We have walked life’s pathway through. 
My old man and I remember 
When we were not all alone; 
Many blossoms we have cherished, 
But they faded dne by one. 
One by one they crossed the river, 
Whose dark tide no bridge may span, 
And we sit beside the hearthstone, 
Only me and my old man. 


MY OLD MAN. 


_ BY BRITOMARTE. 


First our little Charlie left us, 
In his childhood’s sunny bloom; 

O, our hearts were wild with sorrow, — 
When we laid him in the tomb... 

But another quickly followed— 
Gentle Mary, child of love, - 

And the angels bore her softly 
To her fitter home above. 

And, all too soon, the. weeping willow | 
O’er the grave of blue-eyed Nan, 

Marked the spot where slept our darling, 
Pride and pet of my old man, 


So 'twas one by one our darlings 
Entered at the golden gate; 
We are waiting for the summons, - 
And we have not long to wait. 
My old man is daily drawing 
Nearer to the shining strand, 
And beside him I am keeping, 
For we journey hand in hand. 
And beyond the stormy river, 
Whose dark tide no bridge may span, 
Peaceful rest and life immortal , 
Wait for me and my old man. 


; 
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MAUDE VANDERLYN’S BRIDAL DRESS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“Wei, Maude,” said Mrs. Anthon, slowly 
and reluctantly, “if your heart is set upon it, 
and your Aunt Margaret wishes it, I suppose 
we may as well give way, though I eannot see 
how a dress that was made sixteen years ago 
can be presentable now.” 

Maude did not answer—did not even turn 
her head; she sat in the deep embrasure of 
the window, half-concealed by the heavy 
curtains, her gaze wandering dreamily away, 
through the leafless trees that shook their 
branches drearily in the bleak air, to where, 
beyond the wall of the long, sloping garden, 

-the sea lay, gray and dismal, save when a 
int of the red December sunshine, piercing 
‘Shrough the heavy clouds, fell upon it. 

“Of course the dress will have to be 
altered,” continued Mrs. Anthon. “I think 
Tl go up stairs with you, now, and look at it, 
Maude.” 

Maude started up, impatiently. 

“Not this afternoon, please, Aunt Emily,” 
she said. “I am going out to walk a little 
while—my head aches, and the air of this 
room is stifling ;” and before Mrs. Anthon had 
time to remonstrate, she was gone. . 

Madam Vanderlyn, her grandmother, a 
stately old lady with silver hair and a care- 
worn face, who sat placilly beside the fire 
with her knitting, looked after her with a 
surprised and troubled expression. 

“I don’t know what has come over Maude, 
of late,” she said; “she is so restless and 
impatient. I am afraid she is not happy.” 

“She is a most ungrateful child if she is 
not,” said Mrs. Anthon, sharply. “ Most girls 
would be delighted with her prospects; but 
she ‘is so like her mother; and her Aunt 
Margaret fills her head with all sorts of ridic- 
ulous, romantic notions. Now, to think of 
any sensible person’s getting up the idea of 
Maude’s : being ‘married in a dress that was 
made so many years ago, and which must be 
yellow anid musty by this time, to say nothing 
of the ridiculous, old-fashioned way in which 
it is of course made. And stich an absurd 
freak for Margaret, who, ever since she came 
here, has kept ‘that wedding finery of hers 
hidden away with such care, and is so sensi- 
tive about it that no one has ever dared men- 
tion it in her presence, or even so much as to 
peep into that attic room where it is kept, to 


insist upon having it out now, and furbished 
up for Maude to wear! I remember once, 
when we were preparing for some charades 
or something of the kind, Maude and Stella 
got the key of that room and pulled that 
dress and a lace veil out of the drawers and 
brought them down stairs, with some other 
old finery, and when Margaret saw them she 
turned as white as a sheet and I thought she 
was going to faint. And now, all at once, she 
wants those sacred treasures brought out to 
the light, and Maude is to be made to look on 
her wedding day like one of her great-grand- 
mothers stepped down from those dingy old 
frames in the hall. And Maude is willing! 


‘She is a clear Trefethen—not one of our 


family ever had: such notions, you know, 
mother,” and Mrs. Anthon sighed deeply. 
“But Maude is very young, Emily,” said 
Madam Vanderlyn, gently, “and it is not 
strange that she is a little romantic and 
fanciful. She has yielded to our wishes in 
consenting to marry Mr. Everson, and I think 
it is better to make no opposition to her whim 
of wearing Margarct’s dress. Though I am 
certainly surprised that Margaret should wish 
it; the sight of that dress must recall so many 
painful ‘associations—at least, associations 
which I suppose are painful to her still, as 
she never speaks of them to anyone. I don't 
think she has told even Maude more about 
the matter than that she was engaged tosome 
one, and that something prevented her mar- 
riage after the preparations were all made. 
But the dress has been folded away in that 
cedar drawer, and it cannot be much injured, 
and with a little alteration I dare say it will 
look very well; and as she is to be married 
here, instead of at your house, it doesn’t make 
very’ much difference. Of course we shall 
have a quiet wedding: Max will probably be 
here—he wrote that we might expect him 
next week, you know—though perhaps it 
will be as well if he does not get here until 


“after the wedding,” and Madam Vanderlyn 


sighed a little. 

“As well? Why?” asked Mrs. Anthon, 
looking up in surprise. “O, do you still 
cherish that fancy that Maude and he had 
more than a cousinly affection for each other? 
I don’t think you are right, mother, and even 
if it were so, Maude, with all her romantic 


notions, is not fool'sh enough to wish to ruin 
Max's prospects and her own in that way. 
Max only aclerk in that Amsterdam house, 
and with no prospect of anything better—for 
it is use.ess to hope that Uncle Max will ever 
take him into the firm, with his own sons to 
provide for—and Maude with her luxurious 
tastes and not a penny in the world; what a 
fine match it would be! But they both have 
too good sense to think of such a thing.” 

Madam Vanderlyn only sighed again, and 
was silent. 

In the mean time Maude wrapped her-elf 
in her heavy cloak and was pacing restlessly 
up and down the garden walks, with the dry 
Jeaves rustling about her feet, and the wind 
blowing up damp and chilling from the sea; 
that restless sea that held ail her thoughts, to 
which her eyes wandered constantly ; so dark 
and sombre, save for that one. fleck of sun- 
light and the few sails that dotted it far olf in 
the distanee, loeking gray and shroud-like in 
the thick misty air. Maude thought with a 
sudden thrill that one of those very sails 
might be bringing the ship that she so dread- 
ed and yet longed fur—the ship that was to 
bring Max home after his two years’ absence, 
eager, and hopeful, and light-hearted, and 
bringing with him, among the curious presents 
that he had promised to bring her from the 
quaint old Duteh city, the India muslin 
which she had chosen for a bridal dress when, 
before he went away, she had given him that 
foolish half promise. A promise that was 
broken now, for in a litle more than a week, 
in the little, gray stone church whose spire 
she could see now standing up sharp and stiff 
against the misty sky, she was to make the 
promise that would bind her, for as long as 
she should live, to another, For Max’s sake, 
not for her own, she was to do this, she said 
to herself over and over again; for how could 
she ruin all his prospeets in life by linking her 
poverty to his gown? A hundred times her 
Aunt Emily, guessing her secret, Maude 
knew, tltiough she never spoke of it openly, 
had hinted to her how ruinous a marriage 
with one as poor as himself would be to Max. 
And to save her nephew from such a catas- 
trophe, as well as from kindness to Maude 
herself, Mrs. Anthon had taken her to her 
own home in a‘large city, introduced her at 
once into its gayest society, and schemed and 
manceuvred, as carefully as she would have 
done for her own daughter, as she remarked 
pathetically to Madam Vanderlyn, to seeure 


for her a desirable parti. And, after all this, — 
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when the hero appeared, the realization of 
Mrs. Anthon’s highest expectation, in the 
shape of Mr. Everson, a gentleman of more 


_than twice her years to be sure, but hand- 


some and courtly, and, which was chief of all 
merits in Mrs. Anthon’s eyes, rich, how could 
poor Maude say him nay? To be sure she 
did venture a faint remonstrance at first, bat 
with her aunt “pressiag her sair,’ and ‘her 
grandmother quite as anxious that it should 
be so, though saying less, she was fain to 
yield at last, with only one sharp thrill of pain 
at the thought of Max, and of what he would 
say when he should know of it. Then she 
had tried to drown all thought in a whirl of 
gayety, and began to faney herself quite rec- 
onciled to her destiny, until a month ago, 
they had come down to quiet little Bracksley 
where the wedding was to take place; then 
everything she saw brought to her memories 
of days before, and Maude’s thoughts, in spite 
of herself, went back to Max. Here was the 
old garden where they had spent so many 
happy hours together, and down below its 
southern wall lay the rocky sea-shore where 
they had played together in those merry 
childhood days that seemed now so dreamlike 
and far away; there was the very rock witha 
seat in it that had served for a throne when 
they had held mimie courts, in’ which ‘she 
was always queen, ruling royally with crown 
and sceptre, and Max her willing and. obedient 
vassal. 

What a happy home this had seemed 
to her then, and how insufferably lonely and 
dull it seemed now ! How could she ever 
have thought them pleasant—these bleak, 
rocky Nova Scotia shores, with that gloomy 
restless Ocean tossing and tumbling upon 
them? Every moment that she stayed in 
Bracksley was torture to her; onee away from 
them she might be happy, she thought, or at 
least, she might forget. Aunt Margaret, they 
said, had suffered from such a grief as this 
once, and she seemed cheerful and happy 
now, with only a little look of softened grief 
in her face; but then, if she did not marry the 
one she loved, she at least had not been 
obliged to marry one whom she did not love. 
No, no one had ever borne any pain like hers, 
Maude thought in the bitterness of her im- 
patient, girlish heart, as she walked up and 
down the leaf-strewn garden paths on that 
dreary, December afternoon. 

Suddenly a light step sounded in the walk 
behind her, and she turned her head. 

“Why, Aunt Margaret, how softly you 
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eame. You startledme!” she exclaimed, try- 
ing to smile. 

“Aunt Margaret” was a tall, graceful 
woman, of perhaps thirty-five years of age, 
with a face that must once have been remark- 
ably beautiful and was still very lovely, with 
soft, clear, gray eyes, and lustreless, pale- 
brown bair. 

.“T have been watching you from my win- 
dow for a long time, and I thought you seem- 
ed troubled about something. Can’t I comfort 
you, deur?” she said, gently drawing Maude’s 
arm within her own. 

For one moment Maude hesitated. If she 
only might tell her grief to some one! But 
it was better not; it was too late now tu 
draw back,.and it was better that no one 
should know. 

“There is nothing the matter, only my 
head aches, and I was tired of staying in- 

doors, and tired of the continued talking about 
preparations for the wedding,” she said. 

“Your Aunt Emily is not pleased that you 

sheuld wear that old dress of mine, I suppose, 
and I don’t know but that it is unreasonable 
for me to wish it—a foolish whim, as she says, 
and Maude, dear, if you would really wear a 
different dress I am quite willing to give up 
the idea.” 
_ “Indeed, I. would rather wear that* than 
anything else in the world,” answered Maude, 
quickly. “And Aunt Emily doesn’t really 
care, only that she likes to buy fine dresses, 
and have discussions with dressmakers and a 
continual bustle of preparation in the house. 
And grandmother is quite willing that I 
should wear it, but—” 

“But what, dear?” 

“She thinks it strange that you should wish 
it,” answered Maude, gently. 

Miss Trefethen’s face flushed a little. 

“I could not bear to have any one else 
wear it, but I have a fancy that I should like 
to see youinit. I never wore it myself, you 
know.” 

“I know; wont you tell me about it? why 
you didn’t, Aunt Margaret?” said Maude, 
timidly. “I always wanted to ask you, but 
as you never. spoke of it I didn’t dare.” 

“There is’ very little to tell, Maude,” Miss 
Trefethen answered, hesitatingly. “The 
dress was given me by the gentleman whom 
I was to have married; it is a very curious 
pattern, you know—he got it abroad. A fool- 
ish quarrel separated us only a week before 
what was to have been our wedding day; he 
~was a little imperious and exaeting, and I 
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was proud and unyielding—and so we parted. 
He went abroad, and I came down here to 
stay with your mother. I have never seen 
him since.” 

Maude had no words of comment or sym- 
pathy ready; she only pressed her aunt's 
hand and was silent. 

“But don’t look at me so pityingly, dear,” 
said Miss Trefethen, smiling brightly, though 
Maude could not help seeing the mist of tears 
that still veiled her eyes. ““I am not utterly 
wretched. We have always somethin, to live 
for; if our own happiness fails us, we can find 
comfort in that of others, as 1 do in yours, 
Maude.” ‘ 

In her happiness! thought Maude, bitterly. 
O, if she only knew! A sudden, almost irre- 
sistible impulse came over her to tell all her 
sorrow ; but she crushed it bravely. If it was 
a comfort to her aunt to think her happy she 
should think so always. 

“T must ge in,” she said. “It is almost 
sunset, and Aunt Emily waits to look at the 
dress this afternoon. “She thinks it will need 
some alteration, and there is so little time 
now.” 

But when they reached the house Mrs, 
Anthon, vexed at her niece's abrupt leave, 
deelined to look at the dress that afternoon, 
now that it was so late. 

“But never mind, Maude,” said her cousin 
Stella, Mrs. Anthon’s daughter, a merry gir! 
of about Maude's own age, “et us go up and 
see it. I have always been wild to pull over 
those heaps of old-fashioned finery.” 

“You had better take Aunt Janet with 
you,” suggested Madam Vanderlyn, as they 
left the room. “She knows where all those 
things are, and to whom they belonged, better 
than any one else in the house.” 


Aunt Janet was an oki servant who had 
been in the family for years, and who when 
summoned, followed the young ladies solemn- 
ly up stairs, but evidently rekictant to explore 
the mysteries of the attic storeroom. 

“It's not canny to trouble such things,” she 
said. 


“But Maude is going to Wear one of those 
old dresses at her wedding, aunty,” said 
Stella, “and you'll see how pretty she will 
look in it. And we are going to have the 
gayest wedding that ever was. Papa is com- 
ing down, and your favorite Max is coming 
home. Grandmother expects him the first of 
next week.” 

“ There’s many expected that never comes,” 
said old Janet, shaking- her head solemnly. 
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“It’s a long journey, and a rough sea that the 
dear boy will have tov cross, aud who knows 
but he’s lying stark an’ stiff at the bottom of 
it, now ?” 

Maude’s cheek blanched, but Stella laughed 
gayly. 
“*The feast was ees, and the chamber 

alight, 
For the guest that never came home,’” 


she sang, dolefully, imitating exactly the old 
wouan’s tone. “What a raven you are, 
aunty! You don’t think of anything but 
horrors! I remember when I used to come 
down here when I was a little girl you u ed 
to sing me to sleep with the most doleful 
funeral dirges, amd tell me awful stories of 
ghosts and hobgoblins, till 1 screamed at the 
sight of my own shadow. It is living in this 
dreary old house that makes you so gloomy ; 
next week, when you hear ‘the blithe wed- 
ding bells, you'll be as merry as anybody !” 

“Not a’ weddin’ bells a.e blithe,” said old 
Janet, shaking her head solemnly again, as she 
turned the rusty key in the door of the attic 
room. Stella was too impatient to unfold the 
hidden treasures to reply; she rushed into 
the room, and with reckless eagerness began 
pulling the heaps of gay finery from ‘the 
drawers. The sunset rays shone in and 
lighted up the quaint, old-fashioned robes of 
faded satin and silk, the tarnished brocades 
and moth-eaten tapestries that still kept some- 
thing of their ancient brightness, the yellow 
laces, the fans and plumes, and curious old 
trinkets that had a mournful and pathetic in- 
terest when one thought of the hands that 
had touched them that were now dust. But 
Stella seemed to be oppressed by no such 
thoughts. She was in a perfect ecstasy of 
childish delight. She decked herself in a 
quaint old gown of yellow satin, with a short 
waist and sweeping train, and perching a 
wreath of faded artificial flowers upon her 
head she danced about the room before old 
Janet’s horror-stricken eyes. Maude, too, 
caught the infection of Stella's gayety, and 
laughed and jested in a half-reckless way that 
startled herself. 

At last, from one of the drawers, carefully 
folded in numberless wrappings, came the 
wedding dress, It was a heavy white silk, 
brocaded in a curious pattern, and it had an 
odd, foreign look, though made in a fashion 
that looked almost modern beside those 
ancient garments. 

How odd!” exclaimed Stela, But such 
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beautiful silk; do try it on now and see how 
it will look.” yielding to Stella's en- 
treaties, Maude put iton. Stella could scaranly 
find words to express her approval of it. : 
’ “Tt is so charming, made in that old- 
fashioned way, and fits you perfectly. You 
mnst go right down stairs and display ail 
she said. 

So Maude went sweeping down stairs, with 
Stella following, while old Janet stayed to re- 
place the scattered finery. Mrs. Anthon met 
them at the drawing-room door. 

“Mr. Everson has come, Maude,” 
whispered. 

Maude drew back for an instant, with a 
thought of her dress, but the next she was in 
the room, sweeping a gay courtesy, with 
flushed cheeks, to the gentleman who stood 
before the open grate, awaiting her. She 
saw the surprised and startled glance whtich 
he cast at her dress and hastened to explain. 

“Thave been trying on my—my wedding 
dress,” she said. “It was one that was made 
for Aunt Margaret, long ago. She never wore 
it herself, and she wishes me to.” ‘ 

Mr. Everson still stood silent, with his eyes 
fixed upon the dress, and his face pale and 
startled, as if that gay girl, standing in the 
glow of the firelight, with her bright, golden 
hair and pink-flushed cheeks, and the lustrous 
silk settling in bright, gleaming folds about 
her, were some pallid spectre that had risen 
to confront him. Maude looked at him 


wonderingly. 

“You don't like it?” she said, _timidly- and 
hesitatingly. 

“Like it? O yes,” he said, with an effort. 
* But I was a little surprised. I—I saw one 
like it a long time ago, and—” 

At that moment Mrs. Anthon came sailing 


in, radiant with smiles and gracious greetings, 
with Miss Trefethen following, calm and 
graceful as always, yet with a little tinge of 
eolor on her usually pale cheek, and—a keen 
observer would have noticed—a fitful sparkle 
in her usually cool and calm gray eyes. Maude 
stayed only to make a hasty apology, and then 
fled away to her room to change her dress; if 
she had not done so her kéen eyes would 
have been sure to note what Mrs. Anthon 
was too smilinzly self-satisfied and self- 
absorbed to do—Mr. Everson’s quick start of 
recognition, and the swift pallor that stolethe 
flush from Miss Trefethen’s cheek. But’ be- 
fore Maude returned Mrs. Anthon’s volubility 
had set them at ease, and she only noticed 
that her Aunt Margaret was more restless 


she 
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and talkative than usual, and Mr. Everson 
more silent and pre-occupied. 

But Maude herself had slipped off, with her 
gay dress, the reckless merriment that had 
made her half forget her sorrows, and when 
the household separated for the night she 
was fain to creep into her bed and try to shut 
out the past and the future from her mind; 
yet oppres-ed with grief and dread, and with 
thoughts that flow, despite all her efforts, out 
on to the wide ocean, to that home-bound 
vessel that was bringing Max to such bitter. 
pain and disappointment. And then that 
dreary sea that moaned and plashed on the 
rocky shore beneath her window Itlled her 
to sleep. 

A red shaft of morning sunlight streaming 
into her face awoke her. She started up 
quickly, fearing that she had overslept herself; 
but looking down into the garden she was 
reassured, for there was Aunt Margaret re- 
turning from the walk which she took every 
morning before breakfast, and Mr. Everson 
walking beside her. He was an early riser, 
Maude thought, and had probably met Aunt 
Margaret-in the garden. 

And Maude was right, Mr. Everson was an 
early riser; but on this particular morning a 
spelt had lured him out—the flutter of a gray 
dress down in a garden path; and he hurried 
towards it with eager footsteps, and a light in 
his eyes that Maude’s presence had never been 
able to bring there. The gray dress still 
moved slowly along, its wearer did not heed 
his swift, light footsteps until he stood beside 
her. He stretched his arms out towards her, 
his face kindling, his eyes full of eager joy. | 

“Margaret, Margaret, I have found you at 
last!” he said. 

A flush rose to Miss Trefethen's face, then 
faded, leaving it paler than before; for one 
moment the white hand fluttered in his 
strong clasp, then it was drawn hastily away. 

“ Margaret, I have sought for you so long, 
and so far! My darling, surely you do not 
keep the memory of that foolish quarrel? you 
will not let anything separate us now!” 

Miss Trefethen’s lip quivered like a grieved 
ehild’s her eyes filled wiih tears, but her voice 
was firm and unwavering. 

* Ralph, you ferget—Maude,” she said. 

“No, Ido not forget her,” he said, “ but, 
Margaret, she is a child, and she does not love 
me. Now I know why I fancied that I loved 
her—that she might one day fill your place in 
yoy heart; it was that resemblance to you 
which I felt, without seeing or analyzing. U 
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know she does not love me as my wife should, 
and she will be glad to be released from her 
promise. Margaret, if you still love me you 
cannot—” 

“ Ra'ph, you are talking thoughtlessly; you 
would not say this in a calmer moment. If I 
do love you still”—then the firm voice did 
waver a little—*I will not purchase my hap- 
piness at the expense of another’s. Maude is 
not worldly or heartless, she would never 
have promised to marry. you if she had not 
loved you. When her mother died I promised 
to watch over her and care for hey, to regard 
her happiness rather than my own, and, 
Ralph, I will keep my promise.” 

Just at that moment Mr. Everson looked 
up and saw Mailde standing in her window, 
bright and fresh as a rose, and nodding to 
them gayly, with a smile that no one would 
have seen was forced. Was what Margaret 
said true? Did this child really love him? 
And if she did—? But still it was a hard 
struggle, and all Miss Trefethen’s calm reason- 
ing but half convinced him, though he was 
forced to yield to it. 

But when Maude met them in the hall there 
was no trace of pain in their faces. After 
breakfast Mr: Everson, much to Maude’s re- 
lief, announced that a business engagement 
called him to Halifax, whence he should be 
able to return only on the day before the 
wedding. After he had gone the bustle of 
preparations, which his presence had a little 
interrupted, was begun again with renewed 
zeal; a drift of silk, and muslin, and lace was 
heaped upon every chair and sofa, and Maude 
became a lay figure under the hands of the 
stylish dressmakers imported to Bracksley for 
her especial benefit, by Mrs. Anthon. She 
moved about in a sort of dream through all 
the swift-passing days of that week, annoying 
Mrs. Anthon almost beyond endurante by her 
indifference with regard to her trousseau, 
sitting always by a window that looked out on 
the sea, with hands folded listlessly, and with 
dreamy, drooping eyes. 

At last came the day before the wedding, 
and with it Mr. Everson, not happy and gay 
as a bridegroom should be, but grave, and un- 
smiling, and restless; but, save perhaps Miss 
Trefethen, every one was too pre-occupied to 
notice it. Mrs. Anthon with the never-ending 
arrangements for the wedding, Maude with 
her own grief, and Madam Vanderlyn with her 
anxiety lest something had happened to Max 
—already a wee'x had passed since the day on 
which they had expected him, and as yet 
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there had been nothing heard from him. 

It was a day of rain and tempest that grew 
more and more violent as night came on. The 
wind wailed and shrieked round the house, 
and the sea lashed itself into a fury and hurled 
its waves against the rocks with a roaring like 
thunder. All night that sound rang in Maude’s 
ears, all night before her eyes passed visions of 
storm and shipwreck; she fancied she heard 
cries for help in the shrieking of the wind, and 
when at last, a restless, troubled sleep came 
to her, those fancies still taunted her dreams. 
But the morning dawned clear and cloudless, 
and still in a sort of dream, Maude allowed 
herself to be dressed in her bridal robes, and 
came down with a feverish flush on her cheek 
and a restless sparkle in her eyes, to the 
drawing-room where the bridal party were 
awaiting her, ready to proceed to the church 
where the ceremony was to be performed. As 
she crossed the hall some one stood there 
talking to Madam Vanderlyn. Maude caught 
aword of the conversation, and stopped to 
listen, spellbound by a fear that, fluttering 
about her heart for days, had suddenly taken 
actual form. 

“She struck on the rocks below Eagle 
Point, and in that sea it was impossible for. 

_any help to get to her. The mate was the 
only one who escaped. The Sea Foam was 
her name, I believe.” 

That was all that Maude heard. Even 
Madam Vanderlyn’s sharp ery of anguish did 
not reach her ear. One quick, gasping cry 
came from her lipsp—*O Max, Max!”—then 
she slipped down, white and senseless, to the 
floor, the folds of her bridal dress and the 
filmy lace of her bridal veil settling round her 
like a snow-drift. 

Weeks and months passed before conscious- 
ness came wholly back to her. She lay tossing 
in the delirium of fever, raving constantly of 
the sea, of storm and shipwreck, and calling 
piteously upon Max to forgive her. She knew 
none of the loving, anxious faces that bent 
over her; the tender words that fell on her 
ear spoke but vaguely to her senses. But one 
morning, when there was already a faint breath 
of coming spring in the air, she opened her 
eyes with their old light in them, and a look 
of bewildered consciousness on her face. In 
an instant memory brought back all the 
past. 


“O Aunt Margaret—” she began, as her — 


eyes fell on Miss Trefethen’s face. 
“ Hush, dear, you mustn't talk yet,” Aunt 


Margaret said, pressing the pale lips with her 
own. 

“But I must, Aunt Margaret. I want to 
know—to know everything. Where is Mr. 
Everson? Aunt Margaret, you must tell him 
for me that I can never be his wife! O, how 
could I ever have been so wicked! 1 loved 
Max—I promised to marry him. I didn’t tell 
any of you because I knew you wouldn't like 
it. But he is dead now, and I ean tell. O 
Aunt Margaret, how can I live when Max is 
dead ?” 

Miss Trefethen’s eyes filled with tears, but 
they were very glad and hopeful ones. 

“ Max is not dead, dear,” she said, gently. 
“He was detained and did not take passage in 
the Sea Foam, as he intended. He is here 
now, safe and well, only troubled and anxious 
about you as we have all been.” 

Max not dead? had all that been a terrible 
dream? But Maude’s joy was quenched by a 
sudden thrill of remembrance. 

“Mr. Everson—Aunt Margaret, where is 
he?” she said, faintly. 

“He is here, too, dear.” 

“What will they say—what will he say— 
when you tell him that I cannot marry 
him?” 

Miss Trefethen hesitated a moment, a 
quick flush leaping up into her cheek. Then 
she leaned down over Maude’s pillow and 
whispered a sentenee. Doubt, and bewilder- 
ment, and joy changed places rapidly in 
Maude’s face. Last a floed of happy tears 


_ broke from her eyes, in -the. midst. of which 


Miss Trefethen stole softly away, leaving her 
to the quiet and rest which she so much 
needed. 

Ona bright morning in May there was a 
double wedding in Bracksley church, and Miss 
Trefethen wore her own. bridal dress that 
was made so many years before; and: Maude 
wore the India muslin which Max had net 
forgotten to bring.. 

“Well, there-were ‘blithe weddin’ bells, 
anyway, aunty, weren’t they?” said Stella, 
gayly, to old Janet, as she sprang from one of 
the carriages that brought the bridal party 
from the church, And old Janet as she 
looked at the group of happy faces—even Mrs. 
Anthon was gracious and smiling, fr Max 
had really been taken into the firm by his 
uncle, so it wasn’t so very bad—aetually re- 
laxed her grim features into a smile as she 
nodded assent. 
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ONLY WAITING. 


BY LIDA MEDDIC. 


I am waiting, only waiting 
For the clouds to be withdrawn,— 
Only waiting fur the brightness 
Heralding the coming dawn; 
Till the purple flush of morning 
Paints the earth, and sky, and sea,— 
I am waiting, blessed Saviour, 
Ouly waiting here for thee. 


Tam waiting, only waiting 
For the day-star’s rise to view, 

When, beneath his rays so gentle, 
Shining with the morning dew, 

Flowers of faith and hope’s fair blossoms 
Turn their faces to the skies, 

’ While their beauty gleams to brighten 

Many a weary, dimming eye. 


T am waiting, only waiting 
For a firmer trust in Him, 
For his love to guide me safely 
O’er the path e’er hedged by sin; 
For his hand to clasp my fingers 
When no holy stars shine out,— 
For his smile to cheer the darkness, 
Dissipate the fog of doubt. 


Tam waiting, ouly waiting, 
Gladly waiting on time's shore, 
For my turn to cross death's river, — 
When, my weary wanderings o'er, 
I shall meet the loved and lost ones 
Who have ministered to me, 
And have given me in my anguish 
Glimpses of the bright To-Be, 
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BY MR8. E. L. MASON. 


For thirty minutes I had been employed 
biting every nail on my left hand, and won- 
dering how I could get a living. My hair was 
rather rough and tangled, and I had just 
torn my dress on the place where the bureau 
handle ought to have been but was not, and 
thus I sat at the window, half believing my- 
self to be a fit subject for a sketch from real 
life. Presently I found myself arranging 
matters in my mind after the following style. 

fair maiden” (only I am rather*brown) 
—“sat by a lattice,’ (mine was a common 
five-panes-by-four window) “looking out on 
the night.” (The sun spoiled that clause of 

~the romance, by shining.) “Wild frenzy 
shone in her eye” (it was ill-temper, but 
what of that ?) “ and her hair lay in dishevelled 
masses on her alabaster shoulders.” (My 
hair was bobbed up tight on top of my head, 
but I could easily be the true heroine by re- 
moving my comb.) “And her garments hung 
in tatters about her queenly form.” (That is 
quite true all but the form.” “The maiden 
moves, she speaks, she exclaims in tones of 
agony, ‘Why should I struggle to live?’ 
(Though she wouldn’t for the world do any- 
thing else.) ‘Am I to bury my higher aspira- 
tions under a load of daily drudgery? (Like 
enough it would make a good burial-ground, 


but she ought best to know.) ‘The world 
is false and unfeeling, and leaves me to pine 
and die in silence, (but she would keep 
talking) ‘I will—’” 

“O Lottie con.e down stairs,” my brother 
called out, just then, and away I went witheut 
stopping to settle my affairs on the dying 
question. I found Charlie on his hands and 
knees before a peddler’s pack, kneeling in pro- 
found admiration before a large jackknife. 

“Only fifty cents, Lottie!’ Just think! and 
T have got ten myself, I want it so badly!” 
said Charlie, winking coaxingly at me, “Come, 
let’s buy it between us. You may call it «ll 
yours, and I will just keep it with me, in case 
I might need it.” 

A musical, merry laugh came up from the 
large, droll figure of the old peddler, as he in- 
dustriously fumbled over his goods. 

“Come, do,” said Charlie, fervently. “I 
can't tell how I want it. Boys always have 
jackknives. Come, Lottie. Come, do!” 

And I come did, too; though I had only 
fifty cents in the world, and had consecrated 
it to the purchase of a collar for myself. I 
told Charlie that it was a question between 
collar and knife; byt when Charlie declared 
that “a jackknife woukd last, and besides is 
good to whittle with,” of course the jackknile 
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had the day. After we bought the knife the 
old peddler was urgent to show me some collars, 
he had for sale, and—well, the jackknife was 
bought and Charlie was happy—but those 
collars were too much to look at unmoved, 
aul so I bade him “tempt me not,” for my 
wherewithal was gone. I had frequent re- 
lapses into the romantic, and though there 
was nothing fascinating in the appearance of 
the old droll of a peddler, the panic for the 
heroic was strong upon me, and, finding the 
English language insufficient to express my 
feclings on the united topics of impossible 
laces and painfully possible poverty, I fell to 
airing my convictions on the subject, in 
French. Among other things I took occasion 
to express my conviction that the old stupid 
ought to give me one of his old, cheap collars, 
and take his pay in the satisfaction that I was 
willing to wear anything cheaper than real 
point. Charlie proposed to seize the man by 
the throat, and choke him into generosity. 
The peddler had looked up suddenly at the 
commencement of our little French explosion, 
and. had as suddenly again bent over his 
trunk in quiet industry repacking his goods. 

My aunt had retired from the room at the 
entrance of the stranger; I knew she was 
getting impatient at her confinement, soI ran 
to the little bedroom door, and told her it 
was only an old peddler, and not to stay shut 
up any longer. When aunt came out, the 
old peddler raised his head and gave her a 
glance of quick scrutiny, and soon after took 
his pack and departed together. 

“ Lottie, what were you and Charlie talking 
French about, and why were you so free be- 
fore that old packman?” said my aunt, a 
litue fretfully, as she seated herself in the un- 
easy chair. I say the uneasy chair, because it 
would be an unwarrantable stretch of the 
truth, to call the old-fashioned wooden rocker, 
which gracefully curved in and retreated 
from one’s back, at the exact spot where a 
liitle support would have been acceptable— 
and bowed forward exactly where one would 
have liked space to throw back one’s head— 
and creeched, and crowched, and agonized 
iivvelf and occupant villanous!y—by any name 
s® significant of rest.and comfort, as the 
lulling cognomen, easy chair! Aunt always 
seated herself in this chair, when she was ina 
lixe frame of mind, under the law that like 
seeks like, and uneasiness, uneasiness. Then 
the chair began its song of “ Creechy crowchy! 
oreechy crowchy!” and Aunt Salome her 
litule song of the shiftlessness of the world in 
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general, and John’s family in particular. 

Now fur the greater delectation of my 
reader, be it known “John” was no other 
than Salome’s husband, and my own uncle. 
Uncle John Morey, and my father, Luke 
Morey, were for some years in business to- 
gether. I do not think we were ever rich, and 
of late I had begun to suspeet mother often 
knew more of father’s temporary poverty, 
than we children ever did. I had Jately come 
to learn that it was my mother’s moderation, 
and wise way of carrying herself in days of 
plenty, which made us so well able to bear 
the frequent reversions of fortune to which 
my father's wild speculations constantly ex- 
posed us. I had lately studied the history of 
our strange past much and often, and I had 
come to believe that for the last ten years of 
her life mother lived in the constant expect- 
ancy of the financial crashes which my father 
continually had to report to her of his con- 
cerns. I think it was this which caused my 
mother—who was finely educated—to make 
it her especial business to give all she had of 
culture to Charlie and I. I cannot makea 
very explicit statement concerning our past 
lives. But for one thing I should only have 
had a pleasant recollection of my quiet home, 
and of my one sorrow when my great, rough 
playmate went away. He used to ride me on 
his shoulders when I was a little girl five or 
six years old, and afterwards went to the 
Indies, and promised to come back and make, 
me his little wife, but he never did; and so 
the loss of this playmate was my life’s one 
sorrow, till—my parents died, and life began 
in earnest. I think I might have lived to an 
old age knowing little of my father's foolish 
speculations, had it not been for the uneasy 
chair; as it was, no sooner had my aunt 
seated herself, and commenced the prelude, 
“creechy crowchy,” than I was prepared for 
the doleful song which now, as ever, surely 
followed. 

“T don’t know how things are going to end 
with me, I am sure,” said Aunt Salome. 

“T don’t think things will end with us at 
all. I believe they will progress finely, long 
after we are dead and gone,” said I, hoping to 
ward off the drizzle of dullness which I 
scented in the conversational atmosphere. 

“Now that’s just like your father, Lottie, 
and like John! I do believe your father 
would laugh through everything, though 
the faster he laughed, the faster he went 
down hill. Don’t talk to me about specula- 
ting—up hill one day, and down hill next! 
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One spell things would be so that I would 
just sce my way into the best of society, and 
then next thing the creditors would be upon 
us. Lalways did save decent clothes out of 
the rack and ruin; but there—your mother 
was queer. She never appeared any different 
whether poor or rich, always equally sad or 
happy—I don’t know which she did call it. 
She just went on teaching you and Charlie, 
in the best of times, just like a governess. 
Never took advantage of Luke's luck, to get 
into good society. Never made stylish friends 
that might now be of use to you and Charlie. 
Sle never would hear to me: She said she 
had a presentiment that you would have your- 
self to take care of some day, and that if she 
could make a sensible, educated woman of 
you, no change of fortune could rob you of 
what you were, though it might of any money 
you possessed. She was a good mother to— 
Mercy sakes alive! Child, what's the 
matter? Have I hurt your feelings?” ex- 
claimed my aunt, hearing my convulsive 
sobs. 

I don’t know whether my feelings were 
specially hurt or not; they were always so 
* sore and smarting between wounds from the 
past and the present, that an added scratch 
could scarcely be noticed. I was only sixteen, 
and Charlie thirteen, when a year before a 
sudden ¢rash had come upon us. Father's 
last grain speculation had failed, and in 
coming up the. Mississippi River he had 
lost his life in a steamboat explosion. That 
week Charlie and I had had a new sister 
given to us. Poor mamma, who had been 
through so much with father, just quietly laid 
down her life when she heard the sad news ; her 
life work was done, now that father had made 
his last speculation. Mother gave Charlie to 
me, and told me to live more bravely than 
she had done, and never to lose my hold on 
Charlie’s heart. Mother and the little baby 
were laid away; and Uncle Johar, as kind- 
hearted as he was unsuccessful, took Charlie 
and I with him and started for the West. 
Here he determined to work a piece of land, 
and get enough to eat, and something to 
wear, and at all events die quietly without 
more speculating. 

It was useless to talk of dying quietly with 
Aunt Salome around. I would defy any one 
to do that. Here in the wilderness, where 
the houses were half a mile apart, except at 
“the centre,’ where there were seven 
houses, a cobbler’s shop, a blacksmith’s and a 
grocer’s store—herc, Aunt Salome felt called 


upon to make an attempt at exclusiveness, 
and keep up style. She did well to affect 
exclusiveness, for it would have been impossi- 
ble to accomplish much in the social line. 
Aunt Salome wore morning-wrappers, and 


dressed for dinner, and fanned herself lan- 


guidly, and retired from the room when by 
miracle any one came near the house. 

I could appreciate Uncle Jolm's feeling 
inclined to bury himself in this place, after, 
in every sense, having made such a complete 
failure of life; but why Charlie and I, in the 
midst of our schooldays, and while benumbed 
with grief and consternation at our great 
catastrophe, should be hurried off to such an 
irremediable burial, I confess I could not 
comprehend. It was while meditating over 
this matter, and rebelling against Uncle 
John, who, having fooled away his life, now 
sought to do penance by burying us alive, 
that I had discovered something heroic in 
my position; and this fairly brings me back 
again to the “creechy crowchy,” and Aunt 
Salome’s exclamation of: 

“Mercy sakes alive, child, what's the 
matter?” 

Aunt Salome soon learned what was the 
matter; for the time had come, and my pent- 
up hopes, fears, anger, sorrow, regret and 
fature plans, came headlong in tumultuous 
contusion to the ear of my amazed aunt. 

“Here I am bound hand and foot. I will 
have Charlie a successful man; and, by some 
means, I will get back East again, or further 
West, where men live! A wilderness like 
this is no place for children. Just think of 
the Boston schools! Mark my words, I’ll—” 

“O Lottie,” exelaimed Charlie, bursting 
into the room again, after Aunt Salome had 
replied pretty strongly to some of my hot 
words, and I was summing up the matter, 
“that old peddler has not gone yet; and I 
don’t know as you care, but we can hear 
every word of your scolding. You see some- 
how he upset his whole pack on the step, and 
had to stop to pick it up. He wants to show 
you some pretty trimming.” 

“Trimming! Nonsense! I have nothing 
to tri,” said I, going petulantly up to the 
packman. 

“You might trim your impatience, young 
woman,” said the peddler. And passing me 
a piece of clover-leaf tatting, he added, “See. 
Would you buy this kind of stuff? or can you 
make it yourself?” 

“I can make it,and other patterns too,” 
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“T have most sold out. If I supply the 
thread, will you make me some against the 
next time I come round here ?” 

“ilow much a yard?” said I, quickly, 
perfectly delighted at having something to do 
which would bring me money. 

A suitable price was offered, and the thread 
and shuttle were left with me, and I, perfectly 
delighted, commenced at once to fill the 
shuttle from the spool, while visions of actual 
wealth, in the guise of plenty of study-books 
for Charlie, and possible means of removal 
from the place where only bones and muscle 
were of use, danced through my head. 

“You are so good! O,1 can’t thank you 
enough!” I exclaimed, fairly shaking hands 
with the old man, who looked at me with a 
strange intentness for a moment, and then 
suddenly turned and strode out of the house, 

I sat down in the sunlight, already at work, 
and watched old graybeard’s departing form. 
Somehow this man’s sunny, cheerful way 
had left a sense of ease and comfurt in my 
heart. The peddler was a tall, stalwart man, 
with a firm step. I found myself wondering 
that he should be willing to devote so much 
muscle and strength to such a vagrant way 
of life. I worked away with my shuttle, and 
glanced now and then at the retreating figure 
of the droll old ministering angel, who had 
brought me Heaven's third best gift, work! 
Just then the old angel turned, and—wonder 
of wonders—lifted his hat to me and passed 
on. 

“Mas he gone?” said Charlie, rushing up 
to me. “There, I told Aunt Salome he 
would go, but she said I must feed the chick- 
ens. I wish their meal would choke them. 
I say, Lottie, I wish the old fellow would 
come every day. He is splendid to talk to. 
Ife wanted to know when [I learned to talk 
French; so I told him all about mother, and 
how we hated to live here, and how you were 
always puzzling your brain about ways’ and 
means to get back, or go somewhere where 
people did not live from hand to mouth, but 
had books, and schools, and things decent. 
He asked questicns enough, you believe! 
What are you doing, Lottie?” said Charlie, 
nodding at my work. 

I soon told Charlie about the tatting, and 
then we had great times talking over our 
plans, and Charlie’s imagination ran races 
with mine in counting the wealth we expected 
to find m that little, new tatting shuttle. I 
had taught school up in the before 


planting time, and had got ne “anew 
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Algebra” and a “National History,” with 
part of the money I then earned; since then 
I had been in a great state of mind to find 
other books for him; and now I hoped the 
means had come. 

When the peddler made his appearance 
the next month, I had about ten dollars 
worth of tatting ready for him. He took it, 
wonderfully well pleased, and his eye lingered 
very pleasantly on me as I counted over tle 
money, and told Charlie just how much we 
would spend, and how much we would lay 
away towards travelling money. Presently 
Mr. Jakes the peddler knelt down beside his 
pack, and commenced bemoaning his stupidi- 
ty, and then told me books had seemed to 
him to be so scarce in this country, that he 
had reckoned on selling some; but not one 
had he sold, and they made his pack so un- 
common heavy, that he wanted to leave them 
with us till he came back again, after he “ had 
gone on beyond.” Mr. Jakes gave me liberty 
to use them to my heart’s content, and leay- 
ing me more cotton to convert into tatting, 
he took his departure. This was early in the 
fall. Mr. Jakes was not to return until late 
in November. 

I had now plenty to do, and was becoming — 
more attached to poor Uncle John, and found 
niyself happier in our queer old home than I 
had ever hoped to be. I took Charlie regu- 
larly into my care as a pupil, and in order to 
be able to retain my position as his teacher, 
I was obliged to take up advance studies. I 
had pretty thoroughly mastered algebra, and 
was longing for means to purchase a Geometry, 
when, to my delight, I found that book among 
those the peddler had left us. Aunt Salome 
was becoming more comfortable in her mind, 
and seldom indulged in the “creechy 
crowchy” chair, but declared she believed 
something would soon turn up for the better. 

Early in the spring before, in a fit of des- 
peration, I had written to a rich, miserly old 
uncle of my mother’s, and had told him if he 
would send on for Charlie and me, and get 
me some position in which I could earn 
enough to help Charlie on with his education, 
I would be sure to pay him every cent he 
spent for us, if I lived. I had received no 
word of answer to this letter, which was full 
of my heart’s strong cries after help. This 
matter had now been thrust from my mind, 
and I had taken up my new life as best I 
might, determined only upon one thing; that, 
if a change came to Charlie and I, and we 
were released from this Western wilderness, 
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and brought among living men and women 
again, I would not have myself to blame for 
any lack in Charlie and myself which perse- 
vering industry might have supplied; and so 
the months rolled by, and my heart somehow 
took courage, not only from Charlie’s evident 
interest and coincidence in my plans for his 
goo, but, strange to say, I also had great 
comfort in the kindly words and interest of 
Mr. Jakes the packman. 

One evening in the midst of a terrible 
storm, there came a great, rap at the door, 
and a few minutes after, uncle showed Mr. 
Jakes into the room where I sat making 
tatting and helping Charlie, as usual, over his 
algebra. The snow hung thickly on Mr. 
Jakes’s gray hair and beard, and he was mufiled 
tw the eyes; but they shone out with all the 
strange brightness and power which I had 
come so well to remember. I jumped from 
my chair, and gave the traveller my hand 
and my seat by the fire, while I put on some 
big logs, and took his great-coat from him, 
and shook the snow out. Charlie dropped 
his pencil, and in a moment was at home and 
happy asking questions, and telling all his 
mathematical successes, how he had got on 
with algebra, how I had almost worn out 
the borrowed Geometry, and finally asking . 
whether he had brought on any more books, 
Mr. Jakes sat talking and laughing, with 
that fresh, cheery voice which seemed to bid 
defiance to the ghosts of care. He sat there, 
a droll old peddiler, but to us in the wilder- 
ness, he seemed to bring more light and- 
freshness than any drawing-room full of 
visitors had done in the old days at home, 
After Charlie had displayed the wonders of 
his proficiency in his studies, Mr. Jakes 
wished to know about my geometry work, 
and L showed him where I had got beyond 
my depth, and confessed my inabiity to 
proceed. 

*T can help you there,” said Mr. Jakes. 
* You need not be surprised either. A Yan- 
kee peddler is a Jack at all trades, you know. 
Pass me your book, Miss Lottie, and we will 
sec what can be done.” 

.For an hour I sat a pupil, learning of my 
teacher the peddler, unconscious of anything 
except that the mists which had enveloped 
the problem were rapidly clearing away. 
There was a strong power in the old man’s. 
eye. I felt as though he was looking into my. 
soul, and I could no more have answered that. 
I understood a thing which was not perfectly 
clear to my mind, than to have said that 


black was white. After this lesscn in geome- 
try, Mr. Jakes fell into easy conversation with 
my uncle, who seemed awakened fom his 
despondency, and plied his visitor with ques- 
tions as to countri s and customs, agricultural 
interests and political economy, and after an 
liour’s conversation, rather startled us all by 
exclaiming: 

“Upon my word, sir, you are a sc. olarly, 
well- unformed peddler! 1 should think you 
might have done better in life, than to carry 
a peddler’s pack.” 

“TI have done other things; but peddling is 
an easy way of seeing the country cheap. A 
man reduced in old age, may do a good many 
things which seem strange to a looker-on,” 
said Mr. Jakes, shrewdly. 

My uncle replied “ Very true,” and relapsed 
into silence, and Mr. Jakes engaged me in 
conversation. I found myself astonishing 
myself by the strong thoughts and clear ex- 
pression of them to which the power of his 
eyes seemed to bring me. 

The storm increased, and the next day Mr. 
Jakes made some arrangement with uncle, 
who announced to us that the peddler would 
stay as a boarder for the next week. 

I began to think that a Yankee peddler was 
a Jack at all trades, when Mr. Jakes placidly 
told me one day that he liked to do his writ- 
ing in the room with the family, and com- 
menced writing business letters, and journal 
articles, with the pen of a ready writer. Day 
after day passed, and Aunt Salome indulged 
in her afternoon nap, and I made tatting, 
while Mr. Jakes, not less industrious, sat at 
his table writing for dear life. 1 began to 
dread the time of the man’s leave-taking. He 
was to me a wonder of knowledge, of grace 
and mental beauty; and not even my distaste 
for his ugly, ill-fitting country clothes, and 
my more exceeding dislike of his untidy head 
and frowsy beard, could influence my happi- 
ness while I sat day by day perfectly happy in 
the charms of his conversation, and the spell 
of his clear, pure eyes’ power. 

One day Mr. Jakes came to me with a 
scrap of paper in his hand. He told me he 
had found it on the floor, and had read it, 
and believed it mine. It was a page from my 
journal, in which L had poured out my heart’s 
hopes concerning Chariie’s future. 

“Is this true, Miss Lottie? Is this the ut- 
most you hope for yourself, that Charlie may 
no whit fall short of your mother’s proud 
hopes for ? You must know that when 
he comes pinnacle of his success, most 
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likely there will be some one more dear to 


“him than his sister, whom he will make the 


sharer of his joys. Then where will you be ?” 
said Mr. Jakes, standing near me and looking 
down upon me as he spoke. “Where will 
Lottie be then ?” 

“That is ages hence. I have not thought 
of it,” I replied. 

“The years go fast when they are bringing 
us to our years of loneliness,” said Mr. Jakes. 

Then he stood still beside me a while, and 
when I turned suddenly, his hands were up- 
raised over my head; but he quickly turned 
away and left me by myself. 

Days passed by, and finally three weeks, 
and still Mr. Jakes tarried under our roof. 
He was good company for uncle, and Charlie 
seemed almost to worship him, and I—well, I 
should find it hard to tell what my life now 
was. A vague feeling of unrest and disquiet 
haunted me. Often, after an afternoon of 
perfect happiness, during which I had been 
only conscious of the man’s eyes, voice and 
conversation, I would pass the night dream- 
ing of his untidy beard and hair, and of his 
ugly, ill-made or ill-dressed figure. Often, 
after forgetting all else in the light of his 
words and glance, I suddenly became 
conscious of my quick heart's throb, and my 
new, strange excitement and pleasure, and at 
the same time, that this thrilling voice and 
commanding eye belonged to Mr. ons the 
slovenly packman. 

“Let me give you a problem,” said Mr. 
Jakes the packman, one day. 

“TI must confess, sir, if I was in search of 
problems, I could find no greater one than 
yourself,” I replied, sick at heart of my con- 
tradictory emotions, and of the disgust which 
I so often felt for this good friend. I believed 
I was sorry for the disgust; it might have 
been that I was amazed at the admiration I 
felt, and startled at the strange, new emotions 
which now really tormented my heart. I 
could have understood the matter, if he had 
been—what? Why, anything but the old, 
old, untidy droll of a packman, Mr. Jakes. 

“You are a pugnacious, kind, impatient, 
enduring, excitable, calm, contradictory little 
body,” said Mr. Jakes, after a merry laugh 
which sent the blood tingling to my cheeks. 
“O Miss Lottie! you are a little child, anda 
little woman. What's to become of you ?” 

There was such tender pity and respect in 
the man’s voice, and he asked a question L 
had so often asked myself, and had never, 
never answered, and I had such a strange, 

17 


weary heartache, that I laid my head on the 
table and cried to my heart’s ease. Mr. Jakes 
softly left the room. Presently he came back. 
I heard his quick, firm step, as he gently 
closed the door and came and stood by my 
side. He stood still for some time; and pres- 


ently he laid his hand on my head. I was. 
’ startled, but I would not raise my head. 


When he began to speak, I listened to his 
voice, and kept quiet under his influence. I 
still listened to my heart's throb and bis 
words, and began to question whether I could 
not be very, very happy, if I had not the 
sense of sight, and could only, day by day, 
live in the hearing of thi$ man’s words and 
influence, and the memory of his eyes’ light? 
IknewI could be very, very happy just te 
live and learn by his side, if I were blind. 

“ Lottie, let me talk to you. Let me tel! 
yon a little about myself,” said the man, with 
a thrill in his voice which I had never hearg 
before. “When you were a very little gia 
you had an old playmate, a strong young 
man. You remember him, Te ‘Anson 
Rowland?” 

I sprung to my feet, and turked to look at 
old Mr. Jakes, and saw—Anson Rowland. 
The horror of my nights and the disgust of my 
waking hours were gone. The old gray 
beard and hair were gone, the awkward, 
untidy garments were replaced by such as 
Anson Rowland should wear. There was 
my old playmate, the very man who should 
own the voice, heart and mind which had 
taken possession of my life. 

I sat in speechless, blank, ineffable conten 
looking steadily and silently at the’ outw 
appearance of the man whom my sense bad 
long demanded as the true physical exponent 
of the spiritual part which had won me. 
There he was, Anson Roland! How long I 
sat thus I do not know; but presently the 
old, cheerful laugh rang out upon my ear, and 
he exclaimed : 

“Why, Lottie, will you never speak? Are 
you not surprised? Can’t you welcome by 
words, as well as by your bright countenance ? 
Lottie, I told you I would come back from 
the Indies for my little wife. Do you love. 
me? Can you learn to?” 

“© Cousin Anson, O Cousin Anson! How 
glad 1 am to see you!” I cried, in quiet peace 
and content. 

And “Cousin Anson” had a great time 
then telling me how he came in the peddling 
way of life, and of the good trade he hoped to 
make in future. It was a long while before I 
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‘found out the sequel of the story; not, indeed, 

antil I had promised to become as social with 
Cousin Anson without his wig on, as I had 
been with good Mr. Jakes the peddler; but 
at last I found that the rich old grand-uncle 
to whom I had written was Cousin Anson’s 
father, and that when the old man lay dying, 
he told his son—then just returned from the 
Indies—of my letter, and of our neéd of care. 
Cousin Anson remembered even there the 
promise he had made to the little girl seven 
years old, and concluded he would see me as 
I was: He knew how my mother had borne 
the sudden reverses of fortune; but he did 
not know what poverty might have developed 
in} my mother’s children, and he determined 
‘to come and see for himself. 

I can’t say what he thought he discovered 
while living under his old wig and slovenly 
@ethes; but, for some good reason of his 
ewn, he came to believe that be would wil- 
lingly give up the position of cousin, and take 
imetead that of husband—and—really—l did 
hot like to say no, after all his trouble and 


Second Love. 


past patient endurance in the matter of the 
wig burden. 

The family, Charlie included, seemed to 
like Anson Rowland full as well as they had 


Mr. Jakes the packman, and offered no objec- : 


tion, by word or deed, to his proposals to re- 
move back to the land of churches and 
schools, 

I am not sorry for my two years of life in 
the western wilderness. Charlie is not the 
weaker for the uphill work of study without. 
a teacher, through which he passed in those 
days. He stands well to-day in his profession, 
and Uncle John has not died qu etly yet, but 
lives happily, sans speculation, on a good 
salary and position furnished him by my 
husband, Anson Rowland. Aunt Salome 
wears wrappers, and dresses for dinner, and 
receives fashionable calls, and is exclusive, 
and fans herself to her heart’s content; but 
she never cares to hear about our two years’ 
of fife out West, though Anson and I stil! 
think lovingly of the days when Lottie Morey 
and Mr. Jakes the packman first met. 


SECOND LOVE 


BY FLORENCE R08s. 


* A LARGE, old-fashioned room, in a pretty 
house, was flooded with the bright 
beams of a full moon, making it almost as 
light as day. Outside the house, every tree 
and shrub was glittering like silver, in the 
pure, beautiful light. 

Three persons sat in the rvom, two of 
whom were young men, who were eagerly 
discussing the recent call for recruits for the 
army. The third person present was a girl, 
eon whose cheek the roses of sixteen summers 
had painted their softest bloom; sixteen years 
of as perfect happiness as falls to the lot ef 
any of earth’s dwellers. The young men 
were brothers, Robert and Harry Tremaine. 
The young girl was their relative, the 
daughter of their mother’s cousin, who, dying 
when the little Ethel was but a few years 
old, was not remembered nor grieved for by 
the little girl.. The father had died before 
her, and Mrs. Tremaine had adopted Ethel 
for hér child. She grew up with her cousins, 
loving and beloved. A few months before 
this time of which I have been writing, 


Harry’s love ripened into something dearer 
than even brotherly affection, and only Ethel’s 
extreme youth had prevented a declared 
engagement. 

If Robert Tremaine experienced any disap- 
pointment at this turn of affairs, he did not 
display it, except by treating Ethel a little 
less tenderly than before—a little more like a 
grown woman, and less like a petted ehild. 

On this day there had been drafting going 
on, and Mrs. Tremaine had been wandering 
about the house like a troubled ghost. She 
was no heroine—this pale, widowed woman. 
She was not one to buckle on her sons’ armor 
and bid them go forth to the fight. No 
Spartan mother was she; but a timid, tender 
woman, whose children were dearer to her 
than her country, and whose patriotism easily 
evaporated when put in competition with 
maternal affection. 

And on this day the terrible word “drafted ” 
had been written in burning letters all over 
the walls of her rooms, over the food she had 


vainly spread upon her plate, and even on 


= 


the faces of her darling boys. The coming of 
evening had brought no relief to her troubled 
mind. The soft moonlight made her even 
sadder'than the day's bright glare; and she 
had now hidden herself in her chamber, and 
was lying on the bed with her wet cheek 

to the pillow, thinking of the time 
when she might cry out in agony like Mrs, 
Browning’s Italian mother, “a both my 
boys dead !” 

But, thank the good God, who htiies hope 
with all our bitter dreads and suspense, this 
mood passed away. Perhaps—O that blebsed 
perhaps! coming to us when our sick hearts 
are almost dying within us—perhaps she 
might be blessed with the dear presence of 
her children a little longer. There was great 
hope that no more men might be called for— 
that the war might speedily close; and with 
this hope she fell asleep. 

A knock at the outer door startled her 
from her slumbers, and she rushed down 
stairs, just as she saw something white passed 
from the hands of a man. at the door into 
those of her eldest son. She trembled like a 
leaf, forgetting her late hopeful mood. Robert 
carried the paper into the kitehen, where 
there was a light. She followed, and saw the 
pallor on his cheek as he read the words that 
seemed spread out in fiery lines before his 
eyes. 

It was not for himself, but for Harry, that 
this terrible sentence was recorded. He had 
been actually drafted—the poor mother's 
youngest darling, Ethel’s lover; that was 
another pang for her loving heart, for Ethel 
was dear to her as an own daughter,.and any 
blow that threatened the orphan girl struck 
home. 


Robert gave her the paper to read, for he 
found it was but cruel kindness to keep it 
back. She glanced at it, and it dropped from 
her shaking fingers. Robert’s arm was 
around her instantly. ‘ 

“Cheer up, dear mother!” he said, tenderly. 
“Harry shall never go. I have no one to 
leave but you, and I shall go in his place. O 
do not look so wild, dearest mother! I say 
he shall not go.” 

She looked up at the handsome face that 
bent above her, and her pale lips moved in- 
effectually. Her son took her cold hands -in 
his, and tried to warm them. Failing in this, 
he opened a little side closet in which ‘he 
knew that she kept medicines. He found a 
small bottle of wine, and, turning some inte a 
glass, he held it to her lips. Ler color came 
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back, and she. opened her eyes and sighed 
heavily. 

“Take me to Harry,” she said, at last. 
“You are a generous brother, Robert, but it 
must not’ be. Harry is the one to go, since 
upon him the dreadful lot has been cast. He 
will not accept your offer, if IT have read him 
aright. But come; he must have this paper.” 

Into the room where the lovers sat; Robert 
led his mother, who was still quivering with 
affright at the summons to give up her son. 
He carried a light, dispelling the sweeter 
beams of the moon, and, after placing his 
mother in her chair, he handed the missive 
to Harry. 

larry read it over, then looking up bravely, 
he said: 

“T expected this. I am ready.” 

“Ready for what, Harry?” asked Ethel. 

She had not known how Mrs. Trematite 
had suffered, and the thought of Harry being 
called as a soldier had not passed her mitrd, 
or had been instantly dismissed, if thought: ‘of 
at all. 

“ Just what hundreds and even thousands 
are ready for, Ethel; ready to defend our 
country. I trust you have not received a 
similar summons, Robert? One of us must 
stay at home with these poor, pale women.” 

He spoke so cheerfully, and made so light 
of the sacrifice, and was so hopeful of the 
time being short, that Ethel was cheated out 
of half her fears, and especially when Robert 
came forward and laid his hand on ays 
shoulder, saying: 

“No, brother, I have not; but you must 
give up yours to me. I am the elder, and 
have the best right to go first. Don’t say nay 
to this, for I have set my heart upon it.” 

“ Robert, do you think I would take advan- 
tage of your generous offer? Believe me, I 
am happy and content to go. Why, if you 
should do this insane thing, I should not take 
a moment’s peace until your return, thinking 
that some judgment might befall me for my 
selfishness in letting you go. Then, what 
would mother do without her provider atid 
protector? I am nobody at home, you know, 
and these poor women wauid starve, if you 
were not here to tell them what to have for — 
dinner.” 

Poor Ethel had been looking from one ‘to 
the other of the brothers with anxious looks, 
te find out which would carry his point; and, 
to her dismay, she found that Harry was 
determined not to yield. Now, indeed,:she 
woke to a full sense of what. it would be:to 
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" part from him, perhaps forever! Some fami- 
lies there were, even in their immediate 
neighborhood, whose sons had found death 
upon the battle-field—some brave hearts had 
parted from home and friends, with sword, 
and plume, and all “the beautifully grand 
array of war,” and had returned shrouded in 
the flag they had died to protect... Would 
God permit such fate for Harry? 

Then she looked at the mother, sinking 
under her new burden of woe, and thought 
how much greater was her grief to be than 
her'own, and how selfish she was to think of 
herself at all; and the poor child had actually 
worked herself to a pitch of bravery that it 
was evident she could not long maintain, and 
she crept off to her own little room, to hide 
‘the tears that came in spite of her heroism. 

The brothers sat up far into the night, 
Robert pleading with Harry, but in vain. 
Harry had made up his mind to accept the 
opportunity of becoming a hero, and was de- 
verinined not to lose his laurels. He was 
possessed with the idea of ‘doing something 
brave and noble—something that would be 
worthy of Ethel’s love. Hitherto, he and 
Robert had cultivated the farm left by their 
father. It had brought them sufficient for 
their wants, and something over for a rainy 
day; but they had both had aspirations for a 
higher course of life, forgetting that when 
God formed the first perfect man he placed 
him in a garden, as if that were the grandest 
and best position for him; and yet, how many 
of Adam's descendants, fallen though they be, 
despise the gift of God, and think it far 
grander to stand in slippery places devised by 
man? 

And, in a few short days, Mrs. Tremaine 

. stood at the door, her hand clasped close in 

Ethel's, and Robert’s arm around her, strain- 

ing her eyes after the fast disappearing plume 

of her youngest born. 
What prayers followed that troop! what 


longings to hear of the safety of her boy! . 


What wakeful nights and weary days lagged 
on! Then, all at once, she became recon- 
ciled. She had heard of the arrival of the 
soldiers, had read her brave boy’s letters, in 
which he expressed such ardent hopes, such 
high anticipations, and such gladness at being 
a soldier, that she felt it was not worth while 
to check his youthful enthusiasm, or to make 
the family miserable because he was gone. 


Once he was wounded slightly, and return- 
ed home. It was but a flesh wound, and | 


healed rapidly; and as his very soul seemed 
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absorbed with the thought of getting back tc 
the camp, to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts, the family were quite willing to let 
him go, im the hope that he would’ not re- 
enlist for another term of service, 

Ethel was of too joyous a nature to grieve 
long. She went back to her usual occupa- 
tions, clinging, perhaps, a little closer to her 
adopted mvuther and brother, and gradually 
resuming her old gayety. . 

As Ethel grew older, she was far more 
beautiful than before. Her figure gained in 
dignity, her face wore a more thoughtful ex- 
pression, and her eyes a deeper lustre. So 
thought Robert, at least. And, more than 
ever, he wished that she might have loved 
him instead of Harry. No thought of making 
her disloyal to his brother entered his brain; 
but he could not see how well she was adapt- 
ed to be his wife, without some regret that 
she could never be so. He hardly dared trust 
himself to be with her; for every day fed his 
love for her, and -he felt like a traitor to 
Uarry whenever he looked at or spoke to her. 

Since Harry’s absence, she had cultivated a 
taste for reading. Robert possessed this taste 
in perfection. He was a poet of no mean 
order, and he loved it in others. Through 
this he seemed drawn nearer to Ethel; more 
intimate with the thoughts of her heart. He 
found, too, that she treasured all he wrote in 
her memory, the sweetest compliment she 
could pay a youthful poet. 

At last came news from the battle-field. 
Good news for many sorrowing mothers and 
wives, sisters and daughters; sad news, too, 
for many more. “Wounded ”—* sick, in hos- 
pital dead missing!” the lust word 
the hardest of all. 

Who can tell the anguish of that word, save 
those who have experienced the same? But 
not thus did the Tremaines suffer. Their 

“grief bore death’s own stamp. So said the 
papers; so said the sad missive written by 
one of Harry’s superior officers. “ Dead, and 
supposed to have been hastily buried,” the 
officer wrote. 

Robert Tremaine started for the field the 
next morning, to try if he could learn any- 
thing more; but he came back as he went, 
ignorant of the spot that held Harry’s 
remains. 

“ He had fought like a tiger,” the men said. 
They bad seen him throughout the day, rush- 

ing where the fight was thickest, as brave 
and heroic as the best of them all. Sucb 
sweet praise was very dear to the bereaved, 
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but it could not restore the loved and lost. 
And so, like all homes whence the good 
and beloved have departed, a quiet hush 
settled over the Tremaine farmhouse, and 
the first intense agony of grief was softened 
into a serene melancholy. 


“Give me the right to protect you always ?” 

The dying woman by whose bedside these 
words were uttered, looked eagerly up at 
their utterance. 

“Ay, Ethel, Robert will take care of you 
when I am gone. I wish it, and so would 
Harry, if he could speak to you.” 

Ethel knelt down by Mrs. Tremaine’s 
pillow, and pressed her cheek to the pale one 
lying there. 

“TI cannot, mother. I cannot 90 forget 
Harry.” 

“I do not ask you to forget him, Ethel,” 
said Robert; “but, as our dear mother told 
you this morning, people will talk after she is 
gone, and it will not be thought proper for 
you to stay with me; and how ean I bear— 
how will you bear to leave this house? O 
Ethel, stay and comfort me for my mother’s 
loss; stay and be my wife. We cannot recall 
the dead, but should the living be always 
alone, always miserable ?” 

“ Yes, listen to him, Ethel; and, if you love 
me, comfort my boy,” said the dying woman. 
“ Robert, ask Mr. Warder to come in. I have 
but a few moments to stay with you, Let 
me know that Ethel has a protector, and that 
my son will not be alone in the world, before 
I die.” 

And thus, beside a dying bed, was the 
mournful wedding of these two. 

“TI die happy,” said the departing saint. 
“TI am going to be with my child. Bless you, 
my children.” 

And almost without a sigh, the spirit fled. 

Mrs. Tremaine’s death left a sad void in 
the home where she had been first in every 
heart, and foremost in every work and deed. 
The two who were left never failed to miss 
her; and Harry’s name was a household word 
never forgotten. Mrs. Tremaine, during 
Harry’s absence, had never failed to set his 
chair and lay his plate at the table. It was 
at first a playful reminder to them all to talk 
of him’ and think of him as still with them. 
After his death, the mother could not bear to 
relinquish the custom; and now that she had 
followed him, Ethel loved to carry it out. So 
the places of mother and son were now al- 


ways recognized at every meal; kept sacred, 
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although some smiled at the quaint idea, 
heedless of the sweet remembrance it 
enshrined. 

The ‘two had sat down to the tea-table 
thus one evening. The room was lighted up 
cheerfully, and it-looked as bright and cosy 
as in former times, except that the other two 
were missing. Missing, but not unthought 
of. Indeed, they had been the theme of con- 
versation for the last half hour of twilight, 
when the fading sky had suggested sweet 
memories of those who had passed upward. 
Harry and his mother! It seemed so natural 
that their beings should be blended in. the 
same sphere, that, although loving and re- 
membering them mest dearly, they had ceased 
to mourn for them as lost. 


“Not upon us or ours the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought; 
The funeral authem is a glad evangel: 
The good die not!” 


Searcely had these words passed Robert’s 
lips, as he sat down at the table, when a 
knocking was heard and voices were. sound- 
ing in close parleying at the door. Ina few 
minutes Robert was called out to see a gen- 
tleman who had asked for him. 

The moon shone brightly into the hall, and 
showed him the outline of a man, muffled to 
the throat in a large shawl. He approached 
and looked him in the face. Gracious Heaven! 
had the earth given up its dead ? 

For, as sure as death, he saw the face of 
Harry—of his brother whom he had thought 
dead! His first impulse was to clasp him in 
his arms; the next was to shrink away from 
him appalled and trembling. 

A cheery voice—the vuice of long ago— 
cried ont: 

“Robert, my dear fellow, have you no 
welcome for me, when I have been away so 
long?” 

“ Harry, Harry!” was all that Robert could 
utter. 

“You thought me dead, perhaps? but, O, it 
has been far worse than death! I have been 
lingering in a Southern prison. O brother, 
never ask me to tell my experience of those 
frightful realities! I cannot recall them 
without shuddering. It is a wonder that I 
ever reached home. But where are mother 
and Ethel?” 

There was no answer save the mute one 
of drawing Harry into the supper-room where 
Ethel sat, pale as a lily, for she had heard his 
voice and recognized it. 
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There was no need to tell the story. His 
mother would have been there, had she been 
living, Harry truly thought; and that Ethel 
was Robert’s wife he could not doubt. Else 
why did she cast such deprecating glances 
upoa him, while the effort to speak died on 
her lips? 

“Let me tell you what has happened since 
I went away,” said Harry. “Mother has 
died, and Ethel, believing. me dead, has been 
married to you. right? I see by your 
faces that I am. But that is all natural 
enough. I should have done the same as you 
have, Robert, had I had the opportunity, no 
doubt. Ethel, my dear sister, do not be agi- 
tated. -I should have beey no fitting husband 
for you.” 

He threw open the wide shawl as he spoke. 

“Look at me, Ethel; look at this worn 
figure, these poor, wasted hands, these crip- 
pled feet. Would I have you throw away 
your young, affluent life upon such as I am? 
No; I am glad that you are Robert’s wife— 
glad that you are not tied to such a miserable 
wreck asIam. If you will suffer me to live 


- To Grief. 


here, I shall be most grateful. Forgive ma 
for casting any shadow upon your lives.” 

“O Harry!” they both exclaimed, “forgive 
us. We ask nothing more than your forgive- 
ness of the mistaken past, and the privilege 
of nursing you back to health and strength, 
which, God helping us, we will shortly do.” 

“TIT know you will, brother and sister, both 
equally dear tome. Never think of the past 
again. I always knew, Ethel, that Robert 
loved you even better than I did; so let us 
thank God, and be happy once more.” 

The morning sun arose upon a happy 
group at the breakfast-table. Perhaps no 
face spoke of happiness more deep than thag 
of the wounded soldier. Rest and kind care 
were already beginning their work upon his 
countenance; and very soon he began to look 
somewhat like the Harry of former days. 
His renunciation of the old love for Ethel 
was perfectly sincere; and, erelong, it will be 
succeeded by another, which is already 
stronger, and, perhaps, will be more lasting 
than the first. . 


TO GRIEF. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Nay, come not near me; let me scathless pass; 
Look not upon me with thy baleful eye; 
Sheathe not thy arrows in my heart, alas! 
‘Lest of the bitter, gaping wound I die. 
Soft! let me pass unheeded on my way, 
Forgot, unknown, or overlooked, I pray. 


Lay not thy blighting finger on my joy, 
Chill not my hopes with thy untimely frost, 
Nor let the influence of thy breath destroy 
The frailest blossom in my pathway tossed. 
Be pitiful, O Grief! be wondrous kind; 
Nor plant thy thorns to rankle in my mind. 


I would not have.thee for my daily guest, 
Or nightly visitant; breathe not among 
The tried affections of this peaceful breast, 
Nor be this heart with untold anguish wrung. 
Stay, stay thy footsteps, thou destroyer, stay! 
Nor in my fair dominion dare to stray. 


T like thee not, thou gaunt, sad-visaged thing, 
That meddlest with the soul's serenest joys, 


And in the bosom sittest like a king, 

Whose cruel mandate earthly hope destroys. 
Pass on, pass on. nor darken life’s fair day 
With clouds of sorrow wrapped in shadows 

gray. 


I shudder as I see thee from afar, 
' Thou foe to happiness, to joy and peace; 
I shun the places where thy dwellings are, 
And pray from sorrow and from pain sur- 
cease. 
Hide me, O, hide me from this tyrant strong, 
Nor let him enter in to do me wrong. 


Be pitiful, O Grief! Thy ways are rough, 
And scarce their course can mortal footsteps 
tread; 
I shrink and cower "neath thy fearful gaze; 
Pour not thy heavy tempest on my head. 
Nay, come not nigh me; go thy destined way, 
And let me hither pass in peace, I pray. 
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CHARLES GRAYSON’S WIFE. 


BY MAY HAMILTON, 


L 

THE scene was not an enlivening one. It 
had snowed steadily all the forenoon, a soft, 
silent downfall of great, feathery flakes, and 
I waded home from school at noon, my hands 
and feet like ice, wet, tired and comfortless, 
and quite as hungry as schoolgirls are apt to 
be after a five hours’ session. 

I was angry enough to cry at the picture 
that presented itself as I shook the snow 
from my dress and opened the kitchen door, 
Dinner was over evidently—for the table 
stood in the middle of the room, a mosaic of 
soiled tablecloth and potato-skins. I opened 
the door of the stove-oven hopefully—but no 
filled plate was keeping warm fur me—nobody 
had thought or cared for me. And mother 
sat in her low rocking-chair just as I had left 
her that morning braiding rags. If rag mats 
could bring their weight in happiness surely 
some mortals need never wish for heaven. 

Chewing bitter thoughts with my bread 
and butter, I sat with my feet on the stove- 
hearth drying the wet out of my blue merino 
dress, noticing how fast it was wearing out 
at the bottom and wondering where I was to 
get another. And just then there came a 
sharp, quick peal at the door-bell. 

Mother began to gather up the tangled 
ropes of braid, among which she sat like a fly 
in a web. 

“You go to the door, Annie,” she said, 
nervously; “I do hope it’s only a peddler. 
Hattie, child, you haven’t washed your face 
to-day.” And she braided on serenely. 

A tall man, with his black whiskers and 
rich overcoat white with snow, and some- 
thing pleasantly familiar in his blue eyes, 
stepped quickly in as I opened the, street 
door. I looked at him in surprise and was 
sure he must have made some mistake, but 
he shook ‘himself, laughing gleefully at his 
frosty whiskers in the hall glass, saying: 

“ Now, don’t tell Aunt Ellis that there’s a 
polar bear in her front entry, but ask her if 
her sister Mary's stepson is welcome.” 

“TI will call my mother, and I know you 
will be welcome. Will you walk in this way?” 
I said, opening the parlor door. 

How I made things fly in the disorderly 
kitchen, after I got a fire going nicely in the 
parlor grate, and coaxed mother to put on 


her best cap and go in to the really unwel- 
come guest. And after whisking all Hattie’s 
paper dolls into the chip basket I scrubbed 
the molasses candy off her face, and then 
hunted up her cleanest dress. But to get up 
a dinner then and there with my small ex- 
perience and smaller resources, was almost 
too much to be thought of. If I waited for 
mother to suggest, he would go unwarmed 
and unfed. I would have been very thank- 
ful just then if he had been a hod-carrier 
instead of a New York merchant. 

At the end of an hour there was a snowy 
cloth and a fresh, fringed napkin on the little 
round table near the window in the little 
dining-room that the kitchen fire made 
pleasantly warm. And I put on the prettiest 
dishes,and had an odorous dish of broiled 
ham and some cold chicken mother had 
hidden away for the next day's dinner, and 
one of the Thanksgiving mince-pies. —_ 

My spirits rose as the dread guest proved 
the most delightful of well-bred gentlemen, 
declaring my coffee was the best he had drank 
in a year, though his mother’s cook prided * 
herself on coffee-making, made me laugh fer 
the first time that day by begging comically 
for a second piece of pie. And before I knew 
it I was calling him cousin, forgetting that he 
was only the son of my Aunt Mary’s husband 


- bya former marriage, and that I had never 


seen him before in my life, and only recog- 
nized his face as familiar. by some dim mem- 
ory of his photograph my aunt had shown me 
on her last visit. 

As he stood by me in the twilight that 
evening, fingering the rose geraniums on my 
little flower-stand, and fastened two or three 
of the fragrant leaves in my hair, I found my- 
self telling things in answer to his delicate 
yet adroit questions that I did not mean ever 
to tell any one. The dark, handsome eyes 
beamed strangely kind on me as I went over 
the stony places in the little history of the 
two years since father died, and showed him 
how hard it was to get along, and keep on at 
school with no one but Hattie to keep 
mother’s spirits from failing utterly; and the 
hardest of all was to see mother changed so, 
from an active woman to this blank inaction. 

“How old are you, Annie?” he asked, 
suddenly, as I ceased speaking. 
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“Sixteen in May, if ever it comes.” 

“Tt will, doubtless; my birthday is in May, 
too.” 

“And you are—” Then I stopped and 
blushed. 

“You need not hesitate, I am twenty-nine. 
Terribly old, isn’t it? But you are taller than 
most girls of your age, almost up to my 
shoulder.” And he drew his arm lightly 
around me as he spoke, and looked steadily 
into my eyes. 

“T don’t know,” I said, confusedly, though 
not displeased. “ Dell is twenty-two, and she 
is not an inch taller than I am; her dresses 
fit me exactly.” 

“And who is Dell, little cousin ?”’ 

“Your other little cousin, my married 
sister,” I said, laughing; “she boards in 
Boston.” 

“Ah, then I must call on her when I go 
through to-morrow. Do you think she would 
care to see me?” 

‘ “I am sure she would,” I said Quickly; 
“but must you go to-morrow ?” 

“Yes. I came this way on business; if 
ever I find time for pleasure I shall be tempted 
to come again. I came to your home this 
time to please my mother who wished to 
hear from you all. But next time it will be 
to please myself.” 

The arm that still encircled my waist drew 
me closer, till his bearded lips touched my 
cheek. I drew back, flushing. 

“You are not angry with me, Annie? I 
have paid dearly for my pleasure if you are 
displeased with me,” he said, softly. 

** No, but I am not used to having men kiss 
me; no one ever kissed me but father and 
Dell’s husband.” 

“ Indeed, and he bas no more right than I.” 

“T don't know,” I said, laughing; “ but I 
have a French exercise to write to-night, and 
must not stand here wasting my time.” 

He looked half amused, half chagrined, as I 
slowly slid my hand out of his and went 
across the room to light the lamps. Doubtless 
there were women in the world who would 
not count it wasting time to stand alone in 
the twilight with such a man as Charles 
Grayson. But I was very young then. 

I cannot tell half how quickly or how 
pleasantly the evening wore away, with the 
ftickering firelight, the warm, subtle odor of 
the geraniums and Cousin Charles’s head 
neediéeily near mine as he assisted me with 
the Fre#ith lesson, while mother dozed in her 
recking-chair and Hattie lay like a kitten 


curled up asleep on the hearth-rug. But I 
know I dreamed tliat evening over and over 
again long afterward. 

In my sixteen years of life there had been 
far less of sensation or pleasure than falls to 
the lot of most girls along those brief, delight- 
ful years that merge the child into the woman, 
True, it did occur to me sometimes, when my 
sister Delia came breezing in on her brief 
visits, gay in a new bonnet or city-modelled 
dress, that there was something in life a shade 
more enchanting than poring over my school- 
books of an eveningevith only mother and 
her woollen rags; and the visit of Charles 
Grayson with his handsome face and graceful 
bearing did not tend to lessen the longing for 
life and change. 

The day after our guest’s departure a note 
came from Dell, saying I was to come in to 
her boarding-house that afternoon and re- 
main over night; that she had a little pleasure 
planned for me. Motber read the note care- 
fully through her speetacles and said nothing 


_very encouraging. I was both surprised and 


delighted. What was going to happen? 
When before did my sister ever plan pleasure 
for any one but herself? 

“No doubt it’s some foolish party or ball, 
and mercy knows you've nothing suitable to 
wear—no loss either—I don’t want you ever to 
learn to dance, I never danced,” mother said 
presently, in one of her wet-blanket moods. 

Delia might have saved her note paper, for, 
with her usual impetuosity, she followed her 
message about an hour later. 

“[ don’t see why it is, mother, you never 
want young people to enjoy themselves,” she 
said, as she sat with her bright cashmere dress 
drawn away from the fire and displaying fault- 
less tucks and ruffles above dainty boots. 

Mother had learned Jong before the utter 
futility of an argument with her married 
daughter. 

“T wouldn't object in this particular case,” 
she said, “though to be sure I don’t hold to 
theatres, for certainly Annie is getting to be 
something more than a child; but surely, 
Delia, you wouldn’t take her in that faded 
dress and her last winter’s bonnet ?” 

“ Not I,” Dell said, with one of her knowing 
little nods of the head. “You know George 
didn’t make her his usual present at Christ- 
mas; the fact is, instead of selecting anything 
for her himeelf, he gave me the money, think- 
ing, probably, I knew best what she wanted, 
and I just put some more with it and bought 
an outfit pretty enough for any girl.” 
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I could hardly keep from crying with de- 
light as she finished speaking. Dell’s husband 
had always been generous to me, and when 
Dell herself, with her stylish ideas, took any- 
thing of the dress line in hand she generally 
made it a success. It was seldom enough she 
attempted anything for any of us, but when 
she did her work was sure to be perfect of its 
kind. 

The present case was not an exception. 
She had taken a soiled breadth out of a blue 
silk of her own, a dress I had long envied her, 
and remodelled it for me. Then there was a 
coquettish little winter sacque for street wear, 
a rich, velvety cloth of a light and becoming 
shade, and a morsel of a bonnet that was 
quite as deliciously indescribable as bonnets 
usually are. 

I was girlishly happy, seated at last in my 
sister’s handsomely-appointed room overlook- 
ing a noisy Boston street, the very noise and 
stir a pleasant sound to me after the hum- 
drum country village I had just left. 

“ Now I am going toarrange your curls into 
a waterfall, and you have hair enough fora 
whole Niagara,” Dell said, as she drew a low 
chair for me in front of the swinging glass 
and took my head in her jewelled hands. She 
worked away industriously, rolling curl after 
curl carefully over her fingers, chattering 
gayly all the while. Setting the last hair-pin 
in place, she surveyed her work admiringly. 

“Annie,” she began, hesitatingly, “ there’s 
something connected with our going to-night 
that I didn’t dare tell motlier, for fear she 
would not consent to your coming. You can 
do as you please about telling her, only I dare 
say she will call it deceiving; mother is dread- 
fully old-fashioned, anyway.” 

“What is it, Dell?” I asked, wondering. 

“Well, Cousin Charles didn’t go home to 
New York this morning, as he intended. He 
found that he could if he chose spare another 
day, and finding how set I was on going to 
the theatre to-night—you see I wanted to 
wear my new poplin, and George had tickets 
—Mr. Grayson consented on one condition to 
stay and go also. Guess the condition, 
Annie.” 

“Tow can 1?” I asked, secretly delighted, 
yet trying vainly to keep that delight from 
trembling in my voice, or flaming into my 
cheeks. 

Dell was fortunately hunting some bracelets 
out of a bureau drawer. 

“The condition was yourself, Annie,” she 
said, turning her bright face to mine. “Mr. 
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Grayson wanted me to send for you, and, of 
course, there’s no knowing what may come of 
it. Mother may say what she pleases about 
fashion being folly. Aunt Mary’s folks are 
very stylish and very wealthy as well.” And 
she tapped her foot musingly a moment. 

“You don’t think it is improper or wrong— 
that my going can dono possible harm, Dell ?” 
I asked, not just understanding her drift. 

“You little goose, of course it cannot. I'll 
be responsible, at all events,” she said, laugh- 
ing. “Come, get on your dress, the tea-bell 
will ring in ten minutes.” 

I hardly knew myself as I glanced a moment 
in the glass, after Dell had dressed me to her 
liking and hurried me down stairs to the 
great, brilliantly-lighted parlor, and as George 
and Mr. Grayson joined us among the little. 
throng of ladies there awaiting their escorts 
to go down with them, I had reason to be 
thankful for a natural ease and unconscious- 
ness of manner that seldom allowed me to feel 
awkward or ill at ease. e 

If I had thought a quiet evening in our tiny 
parlor at home in company with my cousin 
delightful, what was that evening in compari- 
son with the light, the music, the perfume, 
and Mr. Grayson’s blue eyes ever on my face 
if I turned to address him, till I began to 
think he did not care so much for the drama, 
after all. And I remember his pleased ex- 
pression as I in my talk discovered to him 
that I knew Shakspeare’s plays as well as he. 

“You have been something of a reader for 
a girl hardly sixteen,” he said, toying with my 
glove as it lay in my lap. 

“Yes,” I said, “I have read more perhaps 
than you would believe. Books have been ° 
almost the only pleasure accessible to me. 
Father had quite a library.” 

“Annie, dear little daisy,” he whispered, too 
low for any ears but mine, and very earnestly. 
“If my wish could be fulfilled, your pleasures 
should not be in the future so scant as they 
have been in the past. So sweet a blossém 
should never fade for want of dew or 
sunshine.” 

I dare say I was very weak and foolish to 
let the tears that wet my cheek fall on Charles 
Grayson’s hand, or to let his words live as 
they did so long afterward in my heart. 


Il. 
A CHANGE came at last and very sadly to 
me. A few weeks after I was seventeen my 
mother died. Dell’s husband took the house 
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and had it remodelled and furnished to suit 
my sister’s taste. The old, plain, homelike 
look, with mother’s low chair and mat rags, 
were put as hopelessly out of sight forever as 
her own careworn face. Dell kept Hattie 
with her, for now that there was a baby to 
tend, a girl twelve years old could be useful in 
a hundred ways; and I was not sorry to see 
Hattie earning her salt for the first time in 
her life, and learning by degrees, under Dell's 
tuition, to keep her hair braided and her 
aprons where they should be, instead of hang- 
ing loose behind or on one side. I must say, 
while I remained with her, my sister was very 
kind to me. Perhaps her after reflections and 
regret took that as the easiest form of re- 
pentance, considering what she might, but 
had not, done for mother while she lived; but 
how long her impulse of amendment might 
have held good I cannot say, for that fall my 
Aunt Mary Grayson came to make us a visit, 
to see how things were going, Dell declared, 
but at all events she took me home to live 
with her in New York. 

Sitting beside my aunt at the dinner table 
the night of our arrival, with the gaslight 
shining down on the rich silver and cut-glass, 
and bringing out gleaming points of flame 
from the solitary diamond Charles Grayson 
wore on his white, shapely hand, I could 
liardly realize that this elegant man sitting 
like a prince at his own luxuriantly-appointed 
table was the unbidden guest for whom I had 
more than a year before cooked the first 
dinner I had ever attempted in my life. But 
when two hours later he sat beside me in a 
little flower-perfumed room at the end of the 
- long parlor, and fastened two or three white 
English daisies in my hair with all the old 
tender admiration in eye and voice, all the 
heartaches and weariness of life in the past 
year came over me suddenly, and a few hot 
tears fell on his hand, lying against my black 
dress, just as Aunt Mary came pattering in 
with her noiseless, velvet slippers. 

“Bless me, Annie, I couldn’t think where 
you and Charles had hidden yourselves. Come 
out here and keep me awake, do.” 

The young man did not certainly look very 
well pleased as his mother drew me away to 
look at the fashion-plate of a magazine the 
servant had just handed in to her, but he 
walked away to where Uncle Grayson was 
. setting the chessmen ready for a game, and 
sat down without speaking. He did not come 
near me azain that evening, and I sat looking 
at the pictures, terribly vexed with myself for 
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my foolishness, but sturdily resolving that my 
unpardonable folly should end then and 
there. 

My aunt, kind enough in her way, went up 
stairs with me that night to the chamber 
allotted to me; a front room—elegantly ap- 
pointed with every comfort and luxury, a 
scattering of great crimson-mouthed roses on 
the white ground-work of the carpet, and lace 
curtains, filmy, fine and soft, draping the bed 
and windows. 

Aunt Mary stood beside the toilet glass 
watching me thoughtfully, as I let down 
braid after braid of my long, thick hair that I 
could not quite coax out of the old. trick of 
eurling. 

“ You are very pretty, Annie, though I dare 
say you have heard of it before to-night,” she 
said, ina tone I could not define as either 
kind or cutting. 

I laughed carelessly. 

“Nobody has ever discovered it that I know 
of; flattery is not the fashion where I have 
been living,” I answered, buttoning my night- 
dress sleeves. 

She walked away to the bed and looped 
back the curtains. 

“T hope you will sleep well and not feel 
lonesome,” she said, kindly. “When Adelaide 
May comes back again you can leave your 
door open and so have some one to speak to. 
Her room opens out of this, that door next 
the closet.” 

“And who is Adelaide May?” I asked, 
wondering. 

“Why, haven't I told you about her? She 
was distantly connected with Mr. Grayson’s 
first wife. Her health is delicate, and she 
makes it her home here a good part of the 
time. Charles has been engaged to her 
five years.” : 

I was devoutly thankful when at last her 
eyes were fairly off my face, where they seem- 
ed to have burned a vivid crimson into each 
hot cheek, and I lay down at last in the cool, 
white bed, feeling more desolate than ever be- 
fore in my life. Bitter tears of repentance 
and shame wet my pillow as I lay hours of 
that sleepless night, tearing out of heart, and 
brain, and memory, the rosy meshes that had 
so insidiously, yet so surely, woven themselves 
into a hope that died then and there. 

There were no traces of the struggle in my 
face next morning, after the short conflict 
that had transformed the child into the quiet, 
guarded woman, It is perhaps a blessed 
thing for us that when love dies, pride is born 
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of its ashes. And my answer to Charles Gray- 
son's greeting was, I think, careless and calm 
enough to suit even my anxious aunt. 

As my position in my new home became 
fairly defined, that of an indulged and petted 
child, I began to taste by degrees the real 
fuam and sparkle of city life. My aunt was 
all kindness, my uncle all indulgence, and 
Charles Grayson’s manner, when we did meet 
for a moment alone, a singular mixture of 
gentleness and embarrassment. This I could 
not understand; for, among the graceful and 
lovely women with whom he often came in 
contact, he was ever the refined and assured 
young man, but he never.paled or flushed be- 
fore them as he did if we met suddenly on the 
stairs, or touched hands accidentally at table. 
It was well for my enjoyment that winter, 
that Aunt Mary took heart of grace from my 
altered manner, and giving her fears to the 
winds, began taking me out with her into 
society, generally allowing her stepson to be 
our escort, though she always managed, and 
sometimes very adroitly, that we should never 
go anywhere by ourselves: 

A few days of splendid sleighing occurred 
along the Christmas holidays, and one match- 
less morning Charles Grayson brought his 
span of grays around attached to a dainty, 
shell-like sleigh, and hurried us up stairs to 
dress for a ride. As I stood fastening my 
sable furs—my Christmas gift—I had hard 
work to keep from laughing as my aunt came 
in with a distressed face to say she could not 
go, for a lady friend, one of her intimates, and 
the wife of one of the richest men in the city, 
had come to pass the day with her. 

“Come, mother—Annie, hurry—the horses 
are impatient,’ Charles called, loudly from 
below. 

I ran down stairs and began to explain that 
I was going to stay and help my aunt enter- 
tain her company. But before I had finished 
speaking the audacious fellow had gathered 
me up all in a heap and jumped into the 
sleigh with me still in his arms. 

“O Charles,” I pleaded, “do set me down. 
What will Aunt Mary think?” 

“T really can’timagine. J think we'll have 
the gayest of rides if my little daisy will turn 
her face to the sun—my mother’s son, I 
mean.” 

There was no withstanding him that morn- 
ing in his gay, good-humor, and we did have 
a splendid ride over the yet unsullied snow. 
Was it strange, with his arm warm around 
me, his beaming eyes on mine, his voice 
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vibrating on ear and heart,.that I forgot Aunt 
Mary and Adelaide May? 

It was well into the afternoon when we 
got home again, though the hours seemed but 
moments. I stood a moment over the register 
in the hall, and my aunt came out and spoke 
to me. 

“TI have wanted you terribly,” she said, 
rather reproachfully. “Adelaide May has 
come, and entirely worn out with her journey. 
You know I told you her health is very deli- 
cate; of course she is sure to come just as her 
room is all torn upside down about that leak 
in the gas. I told her to lie down on your 
bed; so if she is asleep don’t wake her.” 

“Certainly not—it makes no difference at 
all. I should like to have her sleep with me,” 
I said, pleasantly, going softly over the stairs. 

I shall never forget the picture she made 
lying there asleep in a pretty, babyish atti- 
tude, all curve and grace, with her gold brown 
hair falling loosely over the pillow, and the 
delicate, blue-veined lids with their soft, 
fringing lashes closed over the too pale cheek. 
The quilted wrapper she wore lay open over 
a delicate cambric skirt, and as she turned a 
little, shivering in her sleep, I stepped noise- 
lessly along and tucked it about her feet and 
laid a thick shawl over her shoulders. Then 
as I sat watching her delicate beauty I quite 
forgave Charles Grayson for loving her. 

I cannot describe the soft light that broke 
over her face as they two met in the parlor 
that night, any more than I can describe a 
summer sunrise. And he greeted her with 
the same polite cordiality that he had shown 
to the middle-aged lady who had come to 
visit his mother. I was so angry that I could 
have struck him. 

Miss May and I went up stairs early that, 
night. There were some gay young people, 
chance evening callers, in the parlor, and the 
noisy chat, the laughter and music, brought a 
gleam to her blue eyes and a vivid color into 
the white cheeks, that was really painful to 
one fully realizing her state of health. So, 
angry with Charles Grayson that he kept her 
playing waltzes, never noticing how tired and 
excited she was, I seized an opportunity to 
coax her away with me. I followed her into 
a little room where she had escaped for a 
breath of air, and to rest a moment from the 
noise. To my surprise she, had a window 
wide open, and was leaning out with her 
handkerchief to her lips. 

“Adelaide! Miss May! are you crazy to 
expose yourself so; do you want to die?” 
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I exclaimed, hastily shutting the window. 
She looked uf wearily. 

’ “Jt is so warm in those rooms and I am so 
tired; as for dying—I don’t know—there isn’t 
so very much to live for;” she said, dreamily, 
in her peculiarly childlike way. 

“Nonsense,” I said, cheerfully, “you are 
only over-tired; but really you must be care- 
fal of tliis wintry air. We are to sleep to- 
gether, it seems, for the present, and do you 
know I have made up my mind that I am 
going to love you very dearly?” 

“ So I drew her from her momentary gloom, 
and we went up to my room gayly enough. 
Of all the women I have ever known I must 
name her the purest, the loveliest, the best. 
I remember the silent rebuke my heart took 
home to itself that night as she knelt at her 
devotions, with the moonlight shining on her 
face, strangely white and calm now. While I, 
strong, healthful and happy, had gone prayer- 
less to my pillow. 

‘I was upthe next morning before she 
was awake, and found her handkerchief 
on the floor, the one she had used the 
evening previous on leaning out the window. 
It was stained with blood. 

_One morning, a week later, perhaps, I 
into the library for a book I had 
commenced reading and left there on the 
table, and sat down by the fire to read. 
Presently my aunt's voice commenced speak- 
ing earnestly in the next room, and the door 
being ajar I heard every word distinctly. 

“This is heartless—cruel,” she said, 
vehemently. “I tell you, Charles, the poor 
girl cannot live a year. I never thought you 
unmanly before.” 

Charles Grayson rose from his chair, and 
began pacing the room restlessly. 

“Why is it you will persist in worrying me 
so?” he said, at last. “I should indeed be 
less than a man to marry a woman I do not 
love; and I declare to you, were I to choose a 
wife to-morrow, my choice could not rest on 
her. I feel toward her as I think I should to- 
ward a dear sister if I had one; and were she 
to die I should grieve for her as such. I quite 
disagree with you in believing any tenderness 
or care of mine can ever restore her. She is 
dying of consumption, but not of unrequited 
love.” 

Hastily and yet noiselessly I wade good my 
escape, feeling guilty at having heard so 
much. I. knew well enough that, though 
Adelaide May was indeed dying of consump- 
tion, she loved Charles Grayson as no wonran 
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ever loves but once, and as I sat thinking of 
her goodness and beauty I grew hetly angry— 
angry with the man I loved that he did not 
love another. 

I hardly knew how it came about, but one 
evening shortly afterwards, Charles Grayson 
told me in a few straightforward words that 
he loved me and asked me to be his wife. And 
without showing in voice or face one spark of 
the passionate love I bore him, I refused hitn 
in a way we women know, that left him 
nothing to hope for. 

The next day a letter came from Dell, the 
first of many weeks. She had buried her 
baby, of.a short yet sharp disease, and unused 
to sorrow she was quite prostrated. Was it 
too great a sacrifice for me to ‘leave my beau- 
tiful home and come to her a while? It m ght 
have been, a week before—it was easy enough 
then. 

We were all gathered in the parlor the 
Sunday evening before my departure. I had 
been singing, but growing tired I asked 
Adelaide May to sing one of her hymns to me 
for the last time. 

“T mean until I return,” I said, explaining, 
“not that I never expect to hear yotir voice 
again.” 

She smiled alittle sadly ,but sat down before 
the instrument without speaking. For a 
wonder Charles Grayson went and stood be- 
hind ready to tarn her music leaves, but she 
shook hér head siniling the same sad smile, 
and began singing in her frail, sweet voice, 
so like a prayer, the old familiar words: 


“ Father, whate’er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies—” 


* But the prayer of the tired, patient heart 
died on the faint, white lips. A ery from 
Charles Grayson brought us all quickly 
to her side, and but for his strong, supporting 
arm she would have fallen, The red blood 
was streaming from her mouth all over his 
hands and hers, limp and chill. Her old 
enemy, hemorrhage of the lungs, had 
returned. 

My hot tears fell on her snow-white face 
next day as I went to the bedside where she 
lay among the pillows like a broken lily, on 
my round of leave-taking previous to 
departure. She put up her hands and drew 
my face to hers. 

“Annie,” she whispered, faintly, “you have 
been very kind to me and I love you dearly. 
Take this ring and wear it for my sake; it 
Was my dead mother’s, but I am going soon 
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_to be with her. Don’t forget me, dear 
friend.” 

She slid the costly sapphire easily off her 
little thin finger and placed it on mine. I 
kissed her passionately, and turned away 
choking with tears. I never saw her angelic 
face again. 

Dell sat in my little room one sweet spring 
morning when the early robins were singing, 
and the warm April sunshine was swelling 
the blossom buds. 

“Annie,” she spoke out, suddenly, “do you 
know there is one thing I’ve always wondered 
at ever since you came home from New 
York?” 

“What is it?” I asked, carelessly, dusting 
the looking-glass. 

“That you have no letters from Charles 
Grayson. You cannot deceive me; if I ever 
sawa man in love, he was in love with you 
two years ago.” 

“Very possible, but that is a long time for 
one love to hold out,” I answered, laughing. 

There was no use in trying to deceive my 
diplomatic sister. 

“There was something in Aunt Mary’s 
letter last week you did not read to me. I 
saw concealment in your face,” she said. 

“T do not deny that charge, and my telling 
you will perhaps end this subject forever,” I 
answered, summoning all my courage. 
“Charles Grayson was on the eve of marriage 
with Adelaide May, the young lady who was 
lying so very ill when I came away.” 

“What folly!” my sister exclaimed ; “ no man 
in his senses would marry a hopeless invalid.” 


Then I went on with wy story. 

“This union has, it seems, been for years a 
dear hope of both Aunt and Uncle Grayson. 
But for the timely assistance of Miss May’s 
father, Uncle Grayson would have been ruined 
financially some years ago. If Charles marries 
her and takes her South she may live for 
years.” 

“ Without lungs, very likely,” snapped Dell; 
but my point was gained, the subject ended 
there. 

It was a sleepy August afternoon that I 
had just finished dressing in my coolest muslin 
and sat by an open window musing a little 
sadly, when Hattie came up to say there was 
a gentleman in the parlor waiting to see me. 

“Who is it?” I asked of Dell, whom I met 
going down. ’ 

“Go in and see,” was her answer. 

I went in and stood face to face with 
Charles Grayson, neither pale, thin, nor in 
mourning. 

He held out both hands to me with the 
old beaming smile. 

“Adelaide—your wife—is she alive?” I 
questioned, stammeringly. 

“She is dead,” he said, gently. “No man’s 
love could have won from death so fair a 
bride. But, Annie, I never had, never will 
have, any wife but you. You were very cruel 
to me once; can you be cruel still?” 

“T loved you all the time,” I said, lifting my 
face to his. 

So I was Charles Grayson’s wife, after all; 
and no one of my friends expressed more 
pleasure or less surprise than my husband's 
stepmother. 
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Rare, clatter, ramble, rumble; the train 
went thundering on, filling my ears with the 
din, and confusing my eyes as they wandered 
down the printed columns. I let the paper 
fall carelessly upon my lap, and yawning for 
the twentieth time in half an hour, looked 
into the faces of the little group around me. 
On the seat beside me sat my wife, submitting 
resignedly to the distracting annoyances of 
travelling in a rail-car, with our youngest 
quietly sleeping in her arms. Upon the re- 
versed seat in front, and facing us, sat our 


two eldest cherubs, Sasy and Bob, wrapped in 


cloaks and thick woollen shawls, and chatter- 
ing away like a pair of miagpies, sometimes 
into their mother’s ear, and sometimes among 


‘themselves. Since the early dusk of the 


November evening had overtaken the flying 
train, their busy little brains had been turned 
from gazing out of the window, to speculating 
upon the probable proportions of grand- 
mother’s Thanksgiving puddings and tarkey 


-on the following day; for the reader must be 


aware we were on our way to mingle in the 
festivities of the great annual family reunion 
at the country farmhouse. 
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“Tsn’t. Thanksgiving most here, papa?” 
cried ‘little Bob, seeing my attention disen- 
gaged for the first time in a long hour. 

I smilingly answered in the affirmative, and 
pulled out my watch to note our progress. 

“My dear,” said I, to my wife; “we are 
due at P—— in three-quarters of an hour. If 
you can manage to make yourself comfortable, 
I think I will make a short pilgrimage to the 
smoking-car.” 

My wife never interfered with the enjoy- 
ment of my favorite indulgence—the cigar; 
and laying one more fold of the thick 
woollen shawl over her shoulders, I quitted 
my seat, and made my way out of the dimly- 
lighted car. 

I stood for a moment upon the platform of 
the smoking-car to-get a fresh breath of the 
outer air, The evening had grown fearfully 
dark, but the brakeman’s lantern, hanging 
above my head, threw its transient glare on 
the black outline of flying ledges and steep 
ethbankments, as I was whirled past at a rate 
that almost made me gasp for breath. I stood 
unsupported by the railing, and, striking a 
match, lighted a cigar. Just then, a man 
wearing a light, shaggy overcoat, with sinister- 
looking eyes and haggard, repulsive counte- 
nance, emerged from the car beliind me. As 
he stepped between the platforms he darted a 


quick, peculiar glance at me, and, I thought, 
entered the smoking-car. In replacing my 
cigar-case in my inner coat-pocket, it dropped 
‘upon the platform. I stooped to pick it up, 
when a strong hand grasped my shoulder, and 
with a fierce push, I was hurled out into the 
dagkness; a wild, fiend-like laugh ringing in 


my ears, I can only remember the agony 


of that instant, as, still falling, I hung in the 
black air, the train, with tremendous noise 
rushing past me, and the fearful uncertainty 
of the abyss below paralyzing my brain. 
When I came to myself, it was daylight. I 
felt like one rousing from a horrid dream, and 
tried to force my senses to act. With difficul- 
ty I fixed my eyes on the surrounding objects. 
I was lying on the side of a steep railroad em- 
bankment, a portion of my body embedded in 
the mud, which filled my mouth and choked 
me, and stopped up my ears, eyes and nose. 
With an effort of my benumbed intellect I 


tried to recollect how I came there. I tried to 
rise, but my limbs were wrenched and sore as 
if broken by some great shock. The pain 
brought a groan to my lips, and then my situ- 
ation flashed upon mre, and the whole start- 
ling incident of the preceding night came to 
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my mind with the vividness of a picture of 
horror, and the derisive, demoniac laugh rang 
again in my ears. 

Who had thrown me from the platform of 
that smoking-car? I could form no idea. J 
had, to my knowledge, no personal enemies, 
It could not be the work ef a robber, for my 
money was still about me, and the wild, fiendis) 
laugh that had chilled my blood in that fear- 
ful moment, was the outburst of a mad, re- 
vengeful passion. Had I been mistaken for 
another victim? With a great physical effort 
I managed to gain an erect position, glad to 
find my injuries were only bruises, though 
severe ones at that. Picking up my hat, 
crushed to a shapeless object, I.climbed upon 
the track, and looked in astonishment on the 
place where I had been lying. Within ten 
yards on either side were ledges of sharp- 
pointed rocks, extending for a quarter of a 
mile in each direction along the track, which 
would have. ground my body to atoms. My 
falling in that spot was a miracle. The soft, 
yielding sand had saved my life. The thought 
of the agony and anxiety of my poor wife, and 
the fright of the little children on missing me 
from the train, rushed upon my mind with 
intense force. I felt that next to a thankful 
heart for preservation frum instant destruction, 
my next duty was to acquaint my wife with 
my safety at the earliest possible moment. 
For a moment I was puzzled what direction 
to pursue, but the sun was shining gloomily 
through the heavy, leaden-colored clouds in 
the east, and I knew that P—— lay in an op- 
posite direction, and probably not many miles 
away. I started on up the railroad track, and 
it was not long before I came to a crossing, 
and in sight of a cottage. My little remaining 
strength was exhausted even by the few rods 
1 had travelled, and quickly engaging convey- 
ance and driver, I was once more on my way. 
I arrived at P——, paid and dismissed the 
driver, and entered a hotel, I felt much better 
after refreshing the inner man, and taking up 
a paper while waiting for a carriage, my eye 
fell upon the following paragraph : 

“We this instant learn that Mr. Bradford, 
a well-known merchant of B——, was missed 
by his family, with whom he was travelling, 


from the 7 P. M. train last evening, between 
S—— and P——. His deeply distressed friends 
suppose he must have fallen from the train 
while in motion.” 


It seemed, then, that search had been made 
for me. 1 cleansed my clothing, and replacing 
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my damaged hat, ordered the hostler to drive 
me over to the farmhouse, five miles distant, 
where even then my family and a host of rel- 
atives were awaiting distractedly some tidings 
of my fate. It was on the stroke of four 
o'clock, P. M., when I drove up to the gate; 
the house dog came running noisily out to 
greet me; the door opened, and in a moment 
I was in the arms of my wife and little ones, 
with a score of friends overwhelming me with 
questions. 

I had a strange story to tell, but my appear- 
ance fullyecorroborated it. I was, after all, in 
time for the grand annual dinner; and as we 
drew around the ample board, a fervent prayer 
of thanksgiving for my safety went up from 
the lips of the revered head of the household. 
The next day the train bore me to the city 
aud to my business. I consulted a lawyer, 
and acquainted the police with the facts of 
my adventure, but to no purpose. I could get 
no light as to my would-be murderer. It was 
a mystery—unfathomable. Business often 
necessitated railway travel, but I took unusual 
precaution when I stepped from car to car in 
a dark night. Only the evil features of the 
man who passed me as I stood on the plat- 
form of the smoking-car haunted me. 

One day, a little past noon, as I sat in my 
counting-room alone, the teller of a neighbor- 
ing bank entered. 

“Mr. Bradford,” he said, “you overdrew 
your balance this morning. We were just 
closing, and I took the opportunity to step 
over and inform you of it.” 

1 thanked the young man for his courtesy, 
and bidding me good-day, he was hurrying off. 

“Hold on, Jones!” I cried. “Stop and take 
a cigar with me, wont you?” And I fumbled 
in my pocket for a couple of Havanas, but 
without success. “I declare,” said I, a little 
irritated, “I believe I have mislaid them.” 

“Allow me to offer you one,” said he, 


politely, 

I thanked him, but as I lighted wine, my 
eye fe the purple morocco cigar-case 
whic’ produced. It was wonderfully 
like erly possessed. A curious 
impu! me. 

“Excuse my curiosity; but will you allow 


me to examMe that cigar-case ?” 
“Certainly.” 

I took it in my hand, turned it over, opened 
the under lid, and there, tucked away in a 
corner not easily discovered, were the letters 
of my own name, “ Martin B. Bradford,” in 
red India ink. Suddenly the idea flashed full 
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upon my mind. This was the veritable cigar- 
case I had lost on that dark night when I 
was pushed headlong from the rushing rail- 
road train. Now | had a clue to the mystery. 
I grew pale with excitement, and trembled 
from head to foot. With an effort at self 
control, as calmly as I could, I said: 

“ Jones, how came this in your possession ?” 

“I believe I had the good fortune to find 
it,” he replied, blandly, regarding me with an 
inquiring stare. 

“Found it? Where? where ?” I, 


“T picked it up on the platform of a railway 
ear, while making a trip to the city of P——, 
a few months since. Why, sir, is it yours? 
I should have looked for an owner long ago, 
had I thought—” 

I cut short his astonished speech, by a 
fierce pull at the bell-rope by my side. 

“John,” cried I, as the porter made his 
appearance, “run to Mr. Clarke's office, and 
bring him here instantly.” 

The servant was off in a jiffy, and I rose to 
my feet and strode up and down the room, in 
a state of intense excitement, while Jones 
stood staring at me like one out of his senses. 

“What does this mean? There is some 
mystery—” 

“ Yes, there is a mystery, which I propos 
to ferret out,” I cried; “and my condact 
means exactly this, that you will not dare to 
leave this room till an officer arrives.” 

“What do you mean, sir? Do 1 come here 
to do you a favor, and receive an insult in 
return ?” he cried, stepping angrily forward. 

My reply was prevented by the entrance of 
Lawyer Clarke, who bustled to a chair, and 


depositing his green bag on the desk, and 
crossing his short legs in his brief, business 
style, inquired: 

“ Well, Mr. Bradford, what is it?” 

“T have found it,” I cried, rushing forward 
with the cigar-case. “ Here is the clue to my 
assassin.” 

Mr. Clarke took the cigar-case in his hand, 
and examined it carefully, without a particle 
of expression on his phlegmatic features. 

“This young man has had it in his pos-es- 
sion for months!” 

Mr, Clarke adjusted his spectacles to his 
nose, and looked over them at Jones, who 
stood glaring at us with astonishment arid 
indignation depicted upon his countenance. 
The lawyer then put a few questions to the 
young man, which the latter answered with 
very bad grace, at the same time relating to 
Jones the circumstances of my adventure, - 


“When did you find it?” asked the lawyer. 

“The night before Thanksgiving, a year 
ago.” 
“Was any one with you on the train whom 
you knew ?” 

“No, [did not even know that Mr. Bradford 
was on the’ train.” 

“And yet, if I recollect rightly, you were 


seen in town here the following morning?” °° 


“Very true; I was to meet a friend at the 
hotel at P——, who disappointed me. I then 
took the return train next morning.” 

“A very plausible story, young man,” said 
Mr. Clarke, shaking his head. “There’s not 
sufficient evidence to warrant your arrest, but 
enough to warrant your being carefully 
watched.” And muttering something about 
circumstantial evidence he took his ‘leave, 
while Jones bounced out of the other door, 
apparently highly enraged at the treatment 
he had received. 

The more I reflected when I became cool, 
the more absurd it seemed to suspect a young 
man of Jones's position of complicity with so 
foul a crime as murder. I felt sorry now 


that, in a fit of unreasoning excitement, I had 
wounded his feelings, when the only ground 
for suspicion was the innocent possession of 


the cigar-case. I had further eause for regret ; 
for the affair got wind, and, in spite of my in- 
tereession with the president and trustees, 
Joues lost his place at the bank, and with a 
widowed and sickly mother to support, his 
dot became a hard one. My partner, in his 
misguided pity, did the young man the indig- 
nity to offer him employment in our store, 
which he scornfully rejected. Jones’s busi- 
ness prospects were about as good as ruined, 
and I apologized, and exerted my efforts in 
his behalf, but to no avail. To crown all, he 
was taken suddenly ill, and for days he lay in 
‘his little home, tended by his poor mother, 
his life hanging bya thread. But the mystery 
remained as unfathomable as ever. . 

The twenty-ninth of November came round 
once more, and with it came the old New 
England festival, Thanksgiving. This year I 
celebrated the occasion in my own house 
with my family, in the city. In the evening I 
attended a levee at a friend's. 

“Mr, Bradford,” said my host, “allow me 
to give you an introduction to Mr. Jacobs?” 

The stranger turned his head. I stood 
riveted to the spbt. Great heavens! It was 
the man whom I saw on the platform of the 
smoking-car—the same features, eyes, hair; 
and he recognized me, for he grew deadly 
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pale, and his lips became white and com- 
pressed as he involuntarily extended his 
hand, which was cold as ice. I could not re- 
gain my speech. The next moment he fuint- 
ed, and fell into the arms of a friend, and was 
borne to a bedroom. Disengaging myself 
from the arm of my wife, without explana- 
tion, I followed. Entering the room, I 
ordered the door closed to all save the host 
and the gentleman who tended the fainting 
man. 

“Who is he?” I demanded, pointing to the 
man upon the bed. 

“Why do you ask? Your appeafance here 
has affected him strangely,” said the aston- 
ished gentleman. 

“ Because he has attempted my life.” 

“Attempted your life!” 

The man upon the bed opened his eyes 
tlowly till they fell upon me. With a long 
shriek, so shrill and unearthly as to make us 
all start from the bedside, he cried, in raving 
accents: 

“O, take him away! Ha, ha! I did the 
deed—I threw him from the train! O, will 
his goblin haunt me always? Back!” And 
he leaped up in bed, his features glowing like 
those of a demon. 

“For Heaven's sake, leave him!” cried my 
host, drawing me out of the room too much 
bewildered to speak. “He is a madman! 
What does all this mean ?” 

I then related my mysterious adyenture a 
year ago that night, and told him of the man 
who passed me at the moment, and whose 
strange excitement now corroborated my 
supposition of his guilt. 

“Mr. Jacobs was formerly a dangerous 
maniac,” said he, “and it is not at all improb- 
able that, in a mad fit, he pushed you from 
the car. Of late he has been kept secluded; 
he had recovered his sanity, and entered 
society again. When he came here to-night, 
he was as sane as you are now. ‘The doctors 
have predicted that his next attack would be 
incurable.” 

Of course no shadow of pu 
calumny could now be attach 
acter of Jones. He recovere lness, 
got back his old place in the DEHEPWith one 
thousand dollars per year addition to his 
salary, and became beloved by all who knew 
him; and, I may add, by none more so than 
by the fair young niece of my wife, who 
visited at our house frequently. 

Poor Jacobs died in a mad-house within 
one year. 


jon or 
char- 


OLD HUGH’S LOOK-OFF: 
—OoR,— 
MAURY STONE’S PRIDE. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


How my hands trembled as I hauled in 
the‘attehor and shoved off from shore; and 
my cileeks, I knew, were blazing scarlet. Reg 
Motley should find I was not a boy to be 
cheated by so shabby a trick as that out of my 
day’s pleasure. Old Hugh’s Lock-off had not 
been running in my mind all night, to be 
snatched out of my experience without a 
struggle on my part. 

I wished that I might have found time to 
run home and tell mother of my purpose, but 
I judged it best for me to follow up, and keep 
in the track of the Nautilus. I had not even 
opportunity to give Joe Stephens a hint of 
the change in my plans, but I pushed off the 
Flirt from shore, and set the sail, and sat 
down at the tiller, determined to land at. the 
Look-off in a very brief time after the yacht. 

It was a4 splendid day, and the breeze was 
steady. The Flirt behaved as beautifully as 
1 could have asked, and as I swept along, the 
waves gurgling away from my path, and the 
cool air sweeping across my forehead, the 
angry resentment gradually faded out of my 
heart. 

“After all,” said I to myself, “if Reg Motley 
will be so foolish and willful, why, let him, 


that’s all! He shan’t drive me into being 
willful and disagreeable too. I wont be im- 
posed upon, but I'll keep cool if Iean. And 
I wont spoil the pleasure of the others by 
making a fuss about it.” 

Perhaps it helped me to this conclusion re~ 
membering that this darling Flirt came into, 
my possession through Mr. Motley. I was 
half wild with delight at her speed and ease 
of movement, and my cheek flushed hotly 
again with gratified pride as F took a straighter 
course than the yacht dared to venture, and 
gained back the mile which I had lost at the 
start. 

Steering at a safe distance alongside FI teok 
off my cap and bowed gayly. A ehorus of 
astonished voices greeted my appearance and 
recognition. 

“Ahoy there! what ship is that? and who's 
her skipper?” shouted Frank Joy; many s a 
trumpet of his hands. 

“The Flirt, bound to Old Hugh’s Léok-olt 
Skipper Maury; in ballast, to seek a cargo,” 
answered I. 

My eyes ran questioningly along: the line 
of faces until I found Reg Motley’s, and I 
could not help wondering at the relentlessness 
of his hatred, whem I saw the black’ frown 
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there. But I was enjoying my triumph too 
much to be cast down by his persecution. 

I found it neeessary shortly to give the 
yacht a wider berth, and, tacking, I set off on 
a course of my own, and before long the great 
cliff, and the tall tower rising above it, were 
looming before me. 

I examined it with a great deal of interest. 
The spot commanded the*whole harbor, and 
presented a striking appearance from the sea, 
with its large, massively-built edifice, its care- 
fully-kept grounds, and, above all, that tall, 
high tower looking like some old Rhine relic, 
which had somehow crossed the ocean and 
settled upon the great rock like a strong waif. 
There seemed to be a sort of open observatory 


“It is my ewn. Isn’t shea beauty!” I asked. 

And after I had seen her properly secured 
at a little distance from the yacht, I went 
with Frank to the great house where the rest 
of the party had assembled. Every one was 
struck with the air of solemn stateliness 
which reigned over the whole place. It had 
evidently been fitted up for the summer resi- 
dence of some person of wealth and culture, 
Everything was in exquisite taste and of the 
most costly material, but all so silent and 
deserted, with such a desolate, uninhabited 
air. 

“Who owns the place? Why is it left in 
this way?” was asked again and again by the 
wondering boys, until Doctor Polisher prom- 
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at the top, protected by an iron railing, from 
‘whieh, as was easily seen, all the channel and 
the outer waters must be visible. 

“That is the Look-off, I suppose,” murmur- 
ed I; “tut who I wonder was old Hugh ?” 

Frank Joy came rushing to meet me as 
soon as the yacht landed, and the party 
disembarked. 

“O Maury, I can’t tell how glad I am to 
see you. I was so cruelly disappointed when I 
thought yeu had been left. I was afraid, you 
see, that Reg had played some trick upon 
you, for I fancied he looked as if he was re- 
joicing over some mischief. Where did you 
get that darling boat? and how beautifully 


you managed her.” . 


ised them that after luncheon they should 
hear the whole story just as the attendant 
who kept the place could tell it. But one 
and all united in hearty admiration. I think 
I was impressed still more strongly than were 
my companions. The moment I stepped 
across the wide hall, with its tessellated pave- 
ment, and its great carved columns, a strange, 
singular emotion came to me, as if something 
or some one else had half gained possession 
of my mind; and when I followed, step by 
step, up into the tall tower it grew stronger 
and stronger, until, as I stood looking off 
across the great heaving bosom of the sea to 
the distant line where sky and water blended, 
1 was so oppressed with a nameless grief, that 
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I turned my head so as to hide the starting 
tears. 

“Why, Maury, what a long face! One 
would think you were holding converse with 
a ghostly visitor,” said Frank Joy, putting his 
arm around my shoulder as I stood there. 
“One would think Old Hugh was still here in 
his look-out, as the ships coming up the har- 
bor used to'see him.” 

“Have you heard the story?” asked I. 
“Tell it to me, Frank.” 

“Only part of it, so I wont spoil what we 
shall all hear,’ replied he, looking rather 
curiously into my face. “Come away from 
this dismal spot. The stables are in grand 
extent. I should think whatever poor old 
dead-and-gone fellow built the place had an 
idea of entertaining some emperor and all his 
suite. There is a capital bowling alley and a 
couple of billiard tables, and all the boys are 
in the alley. Come down and try your 
luck.” 

And the good fellow coaxed me away from 

the tower, and, despite Reg Motley’s scowling 
looks, I regained my spirits, as I rolled my 
first ball and had my spare, amidst the 
acclamations of my schoolmates. 
- Then came the picnic luncheon. We all 
enjoyed ‘that, and when it was ended, and we 
had carefully removed baskets. and papers, 
and crumbs, we all sat down in the wide old 
hall, whose doors both opened to the outer 
air, one giving a view of the sea, and the 
other of a desolate but still elaborately- 
arranged garden; then the white-haired old 
man, who with his daughter and her hus- 
band lived mear by and were paid to keep 
the place from falling into decay, came into 
our midst, and bowing respectfully to Doctor 
Polisher, and very gallantly, in the old school 
Style, to the pleasant-faced Mademoiselle 
Dupre, took the bamboo arm-chair, and began 
promptly: 

“And so you, young lads, want to hear the 
story of the place, and how it came to be 
called by so queer a name. And your master 
says I may tell it to you. Well, well, it’s not 
a great deal, but such as it is I know it well. 
This house was built when my father was 
only a little toddling baby, and the rich Mr. 
‘Yelveton, from some of the grand places over 
the water, built it. He had in mind some of 
the old castles in his own land, I venture to 
declare, for you see the whole building is not 
at all of the sort we build in our country. But 
it was fitted and furnished like a palace, ac- 
cording to my father’s tell, and there were 
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great doings here. There were boats to take 
them by sea, and_ carriages for the land, and 
they were noted people, those Yelvetons, in 
the city yonder. And the daughter was a 
great beauty, but the sons were wild, fast 
fellows, who came to miserable deaths, both of 
them, one shot in a duel, and the other 
drowned from his own yacht by means of his 
drunkenness. And the old people broke their 
hearts over their sons, and for all their 
grandeur had no happiness. And the 
daughter married, and in his will the father 
gave her all his property, except this place, 
which was to belong to the direct heirs beyond 
any one’s power of alienation. 

“ But she had only one son, as I’ve heard, 
and he did not come here at all in his young 
days, nor even after he was a man and came 
into possession of all the property, though 
there was always great pains taken to keep it 
from going down. My father looked after it” 
then, as I do now, but it has never seemed 
the lot of the poor old house to have much 
life here, except from visitors like you, my 
bright little fellows. 

“Well, the son had trouble, too. I don’t 
know exactly about it, he lived so far off; but 
there was a great fuss between him and his 
only child when the boy came to be a man. 
I’ve heard there was a stepmother with a 
child of her own. Mebbe she helped on the 
trouble, which is more than likely, but I can’t 
say. I only know that, at last, he came to 
this place, the master of it, all alone but fora 
man-servant, and I was shocked and distressed 
by his woful, sorrowful face. Let me see, how 
long ago is it? Ten—eleven—yes, it’s all of 
sixteen years ago. He was not so old as I, 
but he had an old, wornout face, and his hair 
was white as snow. But it was the wild grief 
in his eye which frightened me, and it grew 
upon him week by week. He had that open 
observatory put upon the tower, and he went 
there early in the morning and late at night, 
and there he spent all his time looking out, 
looking out always toward the entrance to 
the harbor, and watching with a powerful 
glass every ship that came in from sea. I 
often heard him muttering in a low, despair- 
ing tone, ‘It is time he came. I wrote him 
to*come here. O,if he is dead there is no 
peace for me here or hereafter!’ 

“TI made bold once to ask him who he was 


looking for, and he answered with a piteous, 


appealing look into my face which melted my 
heart, ‘For my boy! my poor boy: O, can’t 
you find him for me? I must wait here, 
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“because I wrote that I would be here? And 
then he walked away, wringing his hands and 
muttering, ‘Wronged, wronged, wronged! in 

ssuch a tone that it haunts me still. 

“At night he always had a lantern on the 
tower, and if it stormed, his anguish and 
‘terror ‘were pitiable, especially if he had seen 
a ship in the offing. Poor old man! The 
sailors and fishermen came to know him well, 
and his bent figure there in the open observa- 
tory was the mark for many and many a glass 

on the decks of the passing boats. His name 
was Hugh Yelveton, for you see his grand- 
father when he married the heiress of the 
Yelvetons took their name. And among the 
people hereabouts he came to be known as 
‘Old Hugh, and presently the place was 
pointed out as ‘Old Hugh’s Look-off, and 
that came to be the name for everybody, and 
now no one thinks of calling it anything 
else.” 

The old man paused, looking around the 
hall pensively. 

“And did he see his son?” asked I, leaning 
forward, quite forgetting that all the school 
and the teachers were there. 

“Poor old man! day by day his face took a 
grayer tint, his flesh shrivelled, and his eyes 


grew more unnaturally bright,” answered he. 
“Every morning he would come out of his 
chamber, and climb slowly up the tower stairs, 
saying, with a little flush of excitement on his 
face, ‘ He will come to-day. He will be sure 


to come to-day.’ And at night he would 
come tottering down, wringing his thin, 
bloodless hands, and muttering wildly, ‘Too 
late! wronged, wronged, wronged! But it 
was harder and harder work for him to mount 
‘the stairs, yet nothing would persuade him 
out of it. And one day, as he went up stagger- 
ing from step to step, he said, turning to us 
with a strange smile, ‘Good luck is coming 
now. I know I shan’t come down despairing 
to-night. Wish me joy, friends! Poor man! 
he was right. We found him just at sunset, 
with staring eyes looking off to the sea, but 
they saw nothing. He had nothing more to 
wait for. He was stone dead.” 

An awed silence fell upon the listening 
group as the sorrowful story was finished. 
We boys looked at each other with grave, 
frightened faces, and mademoiselle brushed 
away a tear from hereyelid. Doctor Polisher, 
to whom such moods were extremely uncom- 
fortable, shrugged his shoulders, and walked 
to the door. He came back in a moment, 


whistling. 
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“ Boys,” said he, “ there’s a ripe pear hang- 
ing from a branch that bends over the central 
walk, there in the garden. Begin as you sit 
in school, Walter first, and run down in a file, 
and see who, without pausing, can spring up, 
aud seize the pear. The one who succeeds 
shall choose the spot to visit on our next 
holiday excursion.” 

Of course this made a swift, diversion and 
gave just the reaction needed. With merry 
laughter and bounding leaps the boys ran 
down the walk. Walter leaped too high and 
came sprawling down on hands and feet. Si 
Miller followed, caught at the bough, and 
brought it down against his face so violently 
that it left an ugly scratch across his cheek 
and nose. And at these first attempts the 
boys were uproarious. But no one seemed to 
improve upon them, when one after another 
followed their attempt, until it came to Reg 
Motley. He started slowly, his lips firmly 
shut together, with that fierce, determined 
look on his face which I always noticed when 
he was set upon anything, but gradually 
quickened his pace until it was a run, and 
when within a yard of the drooping bough, 
he made a quick and skillful spring and 
seized hold of the pear. The stem must have 
been very tough, for, though it broke partly, 
it did not give way, and he came to the ground 
without it, looking vexed and angry. There 
were some hilf a dozen boys between him 
and me, but none of them so much as touched 
the bough. I must admit that my heart was 


_beating pretty fast, and that I was very anx- 


ious to succeed. I had the advantage of 
watching all the others’ mistakes, and I saw 
clearly that Reg had taken the wisest method, 
so I imitated it to the best of my ability, 
knowing that my sailor habits had toughened 
as well as made my sinews more elastic, and 
that I was pretty sure to go an inch or two 
higher than he. Well, I made the leap, andI 
came down with the pear in my hand. Frank 
Joy led off a chorus of huzzas, but as I walked 
up to Doctor Polisher to present the pear, I 
heard Reg Motley say, angrily: 

“He would never have got it if I hadn't 
broken the stem. It’s no fair, anyhow. It’s 
mine as much as his!” 

“Here is the pear, sir,” said I, promptly 
handing the pear to our principal. “I sup- 
pose half the credit of taking it belongs to 
Master Motley, and I am willing he should 
choose the place for the holiday visit.” 

And when I had said it, I walked away, 
and went down to my boat, where, in a little 


while, a knot of boys followed me, among 
them Reg, Motley, who was boasting of his 
prowess in securing the pear, talking exactly 
as if it had been he who carried it to Doctor 
Polisher. 


CHAPTER V. 


“WHAT a beauty of a boat, Maury!” said 
Frank Joy; “you must be very proud of it. I 
heard the skipper of the Nautilus telling 
Doctor Polisher that it was plain you were 
posted on boat management. He said you 
handled her like a true sailor.” 

“Humph!” sneered Reg Motley, scornfully ; 
“he has hired himself out enough on those 
filthy fishing-smacks to learn the trade. Gen- 
tlemen’s sons can’t be expected to know 
much about those things.” 

“TI don’t know about that, Reg. My Uncle 
Joe, who’s just home from a long visit on the 
other side, tells me the noblemen there spend 
half their time in their yachts, and delight in 
nothing more than hunting and fishing,” in- 
terposed Charley Bernard. “I’m sure I wish 
Maury would teach me how to sail a boat in 
the true fashion.” 

“That I will, Charley, with a grent deal of 
pleasure,” answered I. “If only Doctor 
Polisher will consent, I will take you and 
Frank Joy as passengers back, and show you 
what a little fairy the Flirt is.” 

“Humph! I guess you'll find Doctor 
Polisher wont be such a ninny as that,” said 
Reg, with an angry laugh. “As if he’d trust 
his scholars with a boy like you.” 

“There’s no danger of my being reckless. 
If you ever find me on a capsized boat, you 
may be sure it didn’t come from perverse 
carrying of sail right in the teeth of a squall,” 
answered I, not without a little significance 
of tone. 

Reg Motley took my meaning. He flushed, 
and stooping down to hide his confusion, pre- 
tended to be examining the fresh gilt letters 
on the stern. Suddenly he drew himself up 
with a jerk. 

“ Halloo!” said he. “I begin to understand 
about this boat business. Look here, you 
little thief, you’ve stolen this boat. It dent 
belong to you!” 

He said this facing me, with flashing eyes, 
and hands clenched menacingly. How could 
I help the blood from leaping hotly into my 
own cheek? and squaring around to face 
him, with eyes likewise ablaze, I cried out: 

“ Reg Motley, I can bear a good deal, but I 
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will not stand that. Take care how you say 
80 again!” 

“So I’ve touched you at. last, you sancti- 
monious hypocrite,” answered Reg, appearing 
quite delighted that he had roused my anger. 

“ But it’s the truth, boys. That is my boat. 
See! there is the copper cross that Dixon put 
on one day. I should know it among a hun- 
dred boats. It’s been painted and fixed up, 
and a name put on to make it look different, 
but it is the same boat. Just ask any of the 
sailors on the Nautilus. It’s the very boat 
that capsized with us, and was left adrift. I 
suppose he picked it up, and, instead of trying 
to find its owner, he fixed it over, hoping it 
wouldn’t be recognized. That's just one of 
his sneaking tricks.” 

He spoke swiftly and fast, with an energy 
that seemed to carry conviction with it to the 
boys. I watched the coldness gathering on 
their faces, and folding my arms turned away, 
with my lip curling haughtily, too proud to 
enter into explanation. Frank Joy had just 
run away toward the teachers, or he would 
have spoken a word in my defence. 

“You see,” said Reg, triumphantly, “he 
can’t say a word for himself. He knows it is 
the same boat.” 

“Why don’t you tell him it is not,” 
whispered Georgie Ray, in my ear. 

“ Because I have told you all once; it is my 
boat now, and you ought to know me well 
enough by this time to be sure I came by it 
honestly, without my telling you!” answered 
I, working my foot into the wet sand, and 
piling it up into a miniature fortress. 

Reg laughed in a hateful, contemptuous 
way, that sent all the blood in my veins sting- 
ing and burning through my cheeks, Still I 
managed to keep silence. 

“I'll just give you proof, boys,” said Reg, 
and ran off to the Nautilus. 

The rest of my schoolmates stood in un- 
comfortable silence, George Ray the only one 
who seemed to have a doubt of my culpability. 
I kept myself straight, and proud, and tried to 
look as unconcerned as possible, though I do 
not imagine I succeeded very well. Reg 
came hurrying back accompanied by a sailor, 
who looked the boat over, gave me a threat- 
ening glance, and said: 

“It is our boat, the one we thought had 
gone to Davy Jones’s locker. There’s no 
doubt at all of it, Master Motley. I nailed on 
that copper myself.” 

“Didn’t I tell you!” ejaculated Reg, in 
increasing warmth, and coming toward me 
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he shook his fist in my face. “You'd better 
look out, you young thief, you little liar. A 
pretty fellow to invite passengers to sail with 
him! Where’s Frank Joy? he'll be extremely 
proud of his protege.” 

I stood with compressed lips and flashing 
eyes, saying over and over again that nothing 
he could say should make me quarrel. Alas! 
what fierce passions will sweep away the 
hand we hold upon our will! I could have 
gripped the tiller of my boat and held on, I 
think, successfully against the fiercest storm, 
but Ihad not strength to keep my calmness 
before the sneering words of a perverse and 
naughty boy. Nothing angered Reg Motley 
so much as my being able to control myself, 
and he went on recklessly, determined to 
route me. 

“A pretty scholar for Doctor Polisher’s 
academy! I told you in the beginning what 
he was. I suppose his mother got him in on 
purpose to let him have.a chance to steal 
from us. It’s just like the sort. She's a low, 
mean woman, and has made lots of trouble. 
I heard my mother telling father so one 
day.” 

If he had confined himself to me, I think I 
should have borne it, but this attack upon my 
mother was the drop too much. 

“It is you who are the liar, Reg Motley! 
answered I, fiercely; “and my mother is 
twice the lady that yours ever was, or will be, 
and if you take her name again upon your 
dastardly lips I will knock you down.” 

“Hear him!” returned Reg, backing up a 
little closer to the sailor, but still shaking his 
fist at me. “What a fine lady he would make 
us think she is, that low woman who lives in 
that dirty hut on the cliff. I wonder* where 
her husband is? And why our grand gentle- 
man don’t have a father to look after him ?” 

The tone was more.insulting than the 
words, but the last sentence was scarcely 
finished when he went tumbling over into the 
water, for I darted- forward and planted a 
heavy blow against his chest, and thoroughly 
infuriated, I darted after him to follow it up 
with such a threshing as I knew he richly de- 
served, but the sailor seized me and held me 
fast, though I fancied I had his sympathy. 

“Take care, youngster. That isn’t the way. 
You'll come out the wrong fashion if you try 
this game,” said he. 

Reg came out of the water, dripping and 
furious. 

“You shall pay for this. I'll have you sent 
to jail for stealing the boat.” 


Two or three boys set up a shout of alarm, 
and Doctor Polisher and the rest came 
hurrying to the scene of action. 

“ What, what, what!” exclaimed the doc- 
tor. “Another quarrel! Master Reginald, 
how came you so wet?” 

“He knocked me over in the water,” an- 
swered Reg, glowering at me fiercely. 

“ Maurice Stone, my patience will be quite 
exhausted,” exclaimed Doctor Polisher. 
“Could ngt this holiday entertainment be 
allowed to pass along smoothly, without such 
troublesome occurrence as this?” 

“T am not to blame, sir. I bore everything 
he said, until he talked about my mother. [I 
will bear that from no one while I have 
strength to plant a blow,” answered I, my 
chest heaving, my voice sounding hoarse and 
strange even to my own ears. 

“He has stolen our boat, sir. This sailor 
will tell you this boat he calls his belongs to 
the Nautilus,” vociferated Reg; “and all I 
did was to tell him so. I hadn't touched him 
when he knocked me down.” 

And this account the sailor confirmed, and 
the boys one after another agreed to. 

Doctor Polisher looked disturbed and per- 
plexed, and said, half-angrily: 

“There is no end to the trouble you two 
boys seem determined to*make me. This is 
no light matter, Master Motley, and you 
should think twice before accusing a boy of 
theft. Maurice Stone, what have you to say 
about the boat ?” 

“That it is mine, and came honestly into 
my possession,” returned I, “and I defy hin 
or any one else to prove to the contrary.” 

I might have explained further, but could 
not without telling my share in the reseue of 
Mrs. Motley and her son, and I had long ago 
determined that that recital shoukd come 
from other lips than mine, so I turned away 
and employed myself in making mounds of 
sand. Doctor Polisher stood a moment medi- 
tatively. 

“We will have the case tried to-morrow,” 
said he, presently. “ Master Motley, what 
lawyer will you choose for the prosecution? 
I, of course, shal} be the judge, and Mr. Doyle 
and Mademoiselle Dupre will be jury.” 

The boys brightened up. They had had a 
mock trial the previous term, and enjoyed it 
hugely. 

“I will take William Weston,” said Reg, 
selecting one of the oldest boys, who was 
considered especially smart. 

“And whom will you choose to defend your 
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case, Maurice?” continued the doctor, 
turning to ine. 

“Frank Joy,” answered I, promptly, for I 
i how the good fellow would enjoy bring- 
ing out the telling evidence I was able to put 
in his hands. I also liked the idea of the trial. 
I could not have asked a better method of vin- 
dication, and I felt an inward flush of 
triumph, thinking how it would all go down 
in the great biography book of the academy, 
like the other trial which we boys had read 
over admiringly so many times. 

Frank signified his willingness to plead for 
me. 

“You are satisfied to have the matter 
settled in this way, and you will be manly 
enough to leave the affair to us without 
any further quarrelling?” asked the principal, 
of Reg Motley and me. 

Reg nodded, and I replied “ yes” cheerfully. 

“ Maurice shall return in the boat, but some 
one shall accompany him to see that it is not 
surreptitiously disposed of. Our lawyers 
shall have the forenoon to hunt up their 
authorities and get up their pleas, and the 
trial shall come off at the afternoon session,” 
said the doctor. “Let us hear of no further 
violence from either Motley or Stone.” 

And having said this in his most command- 
ing fashion, our teacher turned and went on 
board the Nautilus. 

Frank Joy chose to return with me in the 
Flirt, and during the sail home’I gave my 
lawyer the full particulars of the case. He 
was quite jubilant over my explanation, and 
promised to let the crushing evidence come 
suddenly. 

“ Just you see, Maury. What an eloquent 
peroration I will get up, and it will be all 
meant beside. I'll shame Reg Motley if it can 
be done, and I'll triumph splendidly over 
Weston, smart as he thinks himself.” 

We had a charming sail home, and I was 
proud to see that Frafk trusted my seaman- 
ship as well as my honesty of character.: 

“ Just wait a bit. It’s a burning shame, but 


you'll be even with them by-and-by,” said he, ° 


in an indignant tone, when, at the landing, a 
sailor from the Nautilus came to take posses- 
sion of the Flirt, until the matter was decided. 

We parted like friends, and I turned away 
toward home, my heart warmed with a thrill 
of gratitude for his generous kindness. 

I had a great deal to tell my mother that 
evening, and we were hardly willing to leave 
off our conversation when bed time came. 
She was keenly interested in my account of 
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the stately grandeur of everything at Old 
Hugh’s Look-off, and she never stirred her 
eyes from my face, when I repeated the mel- 
ancholy story of its hapless owner. I thought 
to myself that I had never seen her so stirred 
from her usual gentle calm as on that evening. 
When I came to the account of Reg Motley’s 
accusation, she started up from her chair, her 
hands clenched, and O, how her eyes shone, 
and what bright red spots were on her 
cheeks! 

“How dare they!” exclaimed she. “O, 
how wicked, how pitiless!” And then she 
burst into tears. 

I threw my arms around her neck, and 
kissed her again and again, saying assuringly: 

“Don’t cry, mother. No one who knows 
you believes it. I did not mean to tell you, 
but you were so quiet I forgot that it would 


* trouble you.” 


Her chest was still heaving with stormy, 
choking sobs, and her eyes had a far-away 
look, and somehow it seemed to me she was 
not hearing a word I said. 

“O, if I could only see my way!” she mur- 
mured; “how bitterly I might make them 
rue this cruelty.” 

“Mother,” implored I, still clinging to her, 
“don’t you think I am old enough to share 
this trouble with you? If you would tell me 
the whole truth, it seems to me I could bear 
it better.” 

She made a strong effort and recovered her 
composure, and while she kissed me, answered 
sadly: 

“Be content to trust your mother a Kittle 
longer, Maurice. It will not hurt your char- 
acter to bear patiently that arrogant boy's 
malice. It will strengthen your self-control, 
your firmness of will, and, above all, confirm 
in you that true pride, that noble manliness, 
which trusts quietly for the knowledge of its 
rectitude to be discovered, and does not de- 
pend on outward circumstances. Be as proud 
as he, my boy, but let yours be the true pride. 
It must be that it is right for us both to bear 
it a little longer, or Heaven would not permit 
it.” 

And then she kissed me and sent me to 
bed, and retired herself, but I guessed, by the 
look on her pale face, that it was more to 
pray than to sleep. 

For my part I tossed restlessly a long while, 
all the varying occurrences of the day passing 
through my mind in broken, disconnected 
fragments. But at length everything faded 
off into an indistinct blur, and I sank inte 


slumber. Somewhere beyond midnight, I had 
a startling dream, and I woke out of it, be- 
eause with a wild scream I leaped out of bed. 
I fownd myself standing in the middle of 
the room, the perspiration dripping from my 
forehead, my knees knocking together as in 
an ague, .. 

Before I could recover my bewildered 
faculties enough to find my way baek to bed, 
my mother came hurrying in with a light, 
looking still more frightened than I felt 
myself to be. 

“ Maury, Maury, what is the matiter?. What 
a terrible scream that was!” 

“I was dreaming, mother. Such a frightful 
dream, too. I can’t help shaking now,” an- 
swered I, trying in vain to smile, and shudder- 
ing again asI recalled the vision which had 
so appalled me. 

. She drew a long sigh of relief. 

“Get back into your bed. Your day’s ex- 
citement was too much for you. How wild 
your eye is! I will get my shawl and sit 
down by you. till you are quieted.” 

And only leaving the room long enough to 
get a shawl, she came and took the chair at 
the head of my bed. 

“I was dreaming about that place, mother,” 
said I, as her soft; tender hands made their 
cool passes across my forehead, “and. 1 saw 
him—Old Hugh! 0, so life-like, and yet 
with such a ghostly air. He had such a wan, 
white, wrinkled face, but his eyes were like 
coals of fire, and his long gray hair hung all 
#bout his shoulders, and his thin, skinny 
hands were stretched out to me, and his 
chilly breath was like the wind passing across 
my face, and as fast as I retreated, he seemed 
to follow me, and he kept saying, as though it 
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was something to do with me, ‘Wronged, 
wronged, wronged!’ And my heart failed 
me, and I tried to hide away from him, bu, 
he beckoned, and he led me along all through 
that grand, old, gloomy house, and up the 
steps, and along the passages, and at a dark 
old closet he stopped, and motioned for me to 
go in, and the more I tried to escape the more 
he shook his gray head, and threatened with 
his clawlike hands, and groaned out in that 
hollow way, ‘Wronged, wronged, wronged!’ 
O mother, I feel it now, just how my blood 
turned to ice, and my heart seemed to refuse 
to beat. 1 thought he was going to shut me 
in the closet, and I gave that terrible scream 
you heard, and tried to dash by him. That 
was when | woke up, and O, how thankful I 
was to find myself at home, safe in my 
chamber,” 

And while I.shuddered again I turned to 
look in my mother’s face for sympathy. I 
was perfectly astonished to see a wild, eager 
look there which was rather the kindling of 
sudden, joyful hope than the awe which I 
expected. 

“It may be,” murmured she. “Such things 
have been discovered by dreams. Who shall 
say ?” 

And then she added, with earnest resolu- 
tion in the tone: 

“ Maurice, you shall give me a sail in the 
Flirt, and we will go to Old Hugh’s Look-off.” 

And .after that, I could not get another 
word from her concerning the matter, but she 
sat there by my bedside, still with that rapt 
look, until, despite my efforts, sleep came 
again and floated my mind away from every- 
thing tangible and material. But Old Hugh 
did not come again to trouble me. 
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LrrrLe BETTINE lived in a quaint old 
German city, where the houses looked like 
toy houses setting in a row, and very old and 
weather-stained, some leaning on crutches to 
keep themselves up, like aged people. It had 
asort of sleepy look, as if all its work were 
done and it was taking a Saturday after- 
noon’s rest; but sometimes it seemed wide 
awake enough, and some of its shops were a 
wonder to be seen, so full of quaint knick- 
knacks, especially the toy shops, and especially 
about Christmas time, and all through the 
winter holidays. Then the fat, sleepy people 
seemed to wake up all of a sudden, the streets 
were gay and busy, and the children were as 
merry as Santa Claus, who was piling his 
reindeer sledge as high as the moon with 
presents for them, could wish to see. 

Herr Kinderfreund kept the most wonder- 
ful toy shop of all. You should have seen all 
the queer, comical and pretty things that he 
displayed in his windows to attract the greedy 
eyes of the small people, and draw the purses 
out of the large people’s pockets. I couldn't 
tell you half the things that were there, if I 
should talk all day about them. I only know 
that the window was as fascinating a sight as 
one often sees. 

Herr Kinderfreund was a funny little man, 
who moved as if he were strung on wires like 
one of his jumping Jacks, and his face was all 
wrinkled and yellow, like one of the little 
bronze gentlemen who stood quietly taking a 
pinch of snuff upon one of the crowded 
shelves, and his dainty little saleswomen 
were very like the dolls that stared at you 
with round, bright eyes from every quarter of 
the shop. They had the same fluffy, flaxen 
locks, the same pink painted checks, the 
same round, expressionless eyes. They were 
very nice to the rich people who came in 
with heavily-laden purses to buy Christmas 
presents, and birthday presents, and New 
Year's presents. They bent over the counter 
as low as their little corsets would possibly 
allow, and while they awaited their orders, 
their tiny, pink, puckered-up mouths looked 
as if they were tasting something very sweet, 
or had a sugar-plum slowly melting upon 
their tongues. But they frowned upon little 
Bettine, who stole timidly in, in her little 


patched gown, with only two pennies tucked 
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in between the dimples of her wee, brown 
palms. They looked as if they might have 
been tasting vinegar then, for the little girl 
was in the way of rich customers, as the shop 
was very much crowded. 

Bettine dropped her eyes, and, looking 
awed and frightened, stole away to another 
part of the shop over which Herr Kinder- 
freund himself was presiding; but she soon 
forgot everything in wonder and admiration 
of the beautiful things about her. The sweet, 
smiling-faced dollies in their lace, and satin, 
and silken gowns, little cooks with their spits 
upon their shoulders, little spinning- wheels 
that would whirr away like truly spinning- 
wheels, little soldiers “ all saddled, all bridled, 
all ready for fight,’ little houses with real 
windows and little faces peeping out of them, 
jumping Jacks and spinnirig Jennies, little 
hives full of buzzing bees, little boxes that 
sent butterflies flying out of them when you 
lifted their lids, and birds that could open 
their little golden throats and sing! These 
and a thousand other as beautiful and as 
tempting toys were scattered about on every 
side, and Bettine was trying to decide what 
she should buy with her two pennies, 

It wasn'*t at all likely, she knew, that she 
would be able to buy one of the dainty 
dollies, or singing birds, or little fairy houses, 
for so small a sum of money; but there were 
some nice wooden women with pails on their 
heads, some very small mjce in the act of nib- 
bling a piece of cheese, and some tiny tin sol- 
diers that she thought might possibly be 
purchased for that. The tin soldiers were 
the most fascinating, perhaps, for they were 
very brave-looking, if they were so tiny. 
They might have served sometime in fairy 
ranks, with their glittering armor, but they 
were taken prisoners now, and shut up tightly 
in greait glass jars. 

Bettine crept up to Herr Kinderfreund’s 
side, and asked the price of them, in a low, 
timid voice; but, alas! they were beyond her 
reach, as were also the mice and the wooden 
women, and she began to think she might as 
well buy two sticks of red candy at the con- 
fectioner’s, and go home. 

Poor Bettine! how disappointed she was, 
and how wistfully she regarded the bright- 
eyed little girls who were there with their 
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parents or nurses, wishing for this thing and 
wishing for that thing, and as soon as they 


spoke, almost, the coveted toys dropped into 


their hands. How strange and delightful it 
must seem to have so much money, she 
thought, and how happy she would be if the 
two pénnies she held so tightly in her dimpled 
hand were two dollars instead! Still, such 
good luck as this, even, did not happen to her 
every day, for her father was dead, and her 
mother was very poor. She had scarcely 
enough money to buy their bread, and it was 
rare that Bettine had a penny of her own to 
spend. One penny had always seemed a 
great deal to her before, and when the baker's 
wife gave her two for doing some errand for 
her, she went dancing home feeling so rich! 
A fairy gift couldn’t have pleased her more. 
But once in Herr Kinderfreund’s shop tuey 
seemed very little, since she saw people ex- 
changing bright, shining gold pieces for the 
toys she had almost hoped to buy with her 
modest little coins. 

It was very nice waiting there, though, and 
Bettine, wedged in between two fat old ladies, 
was quite out of sight of the frown’ng young 
saleswomen, who had frightened her so, and 
she liked to hear the gay noise and bustle, as 
well as to see the beautiful things. 

A hundred music boxes were humming 
with their silvery voices, and dogs were bark- 
ing, cats mewing, and roosters crowing in the 
hands of appreciative children, besides a 
perfect chorus of tiny flutes, and tin whistles, 
and trumpets, and drums. Above it all a 
stream of merry talk and laughter. Bettine 
thought she would like to live in a toy shop 
all the time. What happiness could be 
greater? So she stood very still, letting her 
eager eyes wander here and there, till they 
chanced to fall upon a stray doll who stood, 
quite by herself, leaning against a box, and 
whose beauty was fairly bewildering! She 
was neither very large nor very small, but 
just the right size, Bettine thought, and had 
the daintiest of dimpled limbs, and the pret- 
tiest, primmest, most demure little face 
imaginable. She wasn’t a common, baby- 
sweet looking doll, I assure you, but had a 
young-ladyish air that was very fascinating, 
and beautiful, wavy, golden hair, so long that 
it fell down to her waist. One might, if they 
wished, do it wp in a twist or waterfall beau- 
tifully. Bettine admired her hair immensely, 
and was struck with her resemblance to the 
“fair one with the golden locks” in the fairy 
book picture. O, if she could only have a 


doll like that! She had never had but one 
doll in her whole life, and that was an ugly 
wooden one, like a little old woman, with a 
high comb in her wooden hair, and hardly a 
suspicion of color in her wooden face. She 
was a stupid thing; one might almost as well 
have no doll at all as to have her, and still 
Bettine was very much attached to her, as 
she was her constant and only companion; 
for she was a shy, silent little girl, and avoided 
all the rude, merry children of the neighbor- 
hood, and sat dreaming by the fire with her 
doll in her arms, while they were out playing 
noisy games. Every night she slept with its 
wooden bosom clasped closely to her own, 
and she poured into its wooden ears all her 
little childish joys and sorrows; but it wasn’t 
much satisfaction, after all, for the doll always 
preserved her look of stolid indifference. She 
was unsympathetic in the extreme. But to 
have this sweet little thing, with its soft-dim- 
pled arms and dainty lips, would be all that 
Bettine could ask for in this world. 

No one was noticing her at all. Herr 
Kinderfreund and his gay young saleswomen 
were engaged with customers, and the fat 
ladies who surrounded her had turned their 
heads the other way, and, suddenly as a flash, 
the thought came over her how easy it would 
be to take the doll, and, hiding her under her 
shawl, leave the store unseen. And almost 
as soon as thought of it was done, and Bettine 
running home with the courted beauty safe in 
her arms. ; 

She knew very well how wicked it was to 
steal, for her mother was a good woman and 
had always taught her little girl to do right, 
and if Bettine had only stopped to think a 
moment, she never would have done such a 
thing. It was twilight when she left the 
store, and the street lamps already blinking 
through the dusky air, and all the way home 
she fancied that some one was following her 
—that she heard low, stealthy footsteps just 
behind her, and if she met any one she 
dropped her eyes, even in the darkness, fear- 
ing that her guilt might be read in them. 

“Mother says it is very wicked to steal,” 
she thought; “that the angels shudder at the 
very sight of a thief; that never anything 
good happened to one, and the good saint 
who sends gifts to the children at Christmas 
time always leaves those out who are wicked. 
But, after all, I don’t see any use in being 
good. I have never told a lie, or been cruel 
to anybody or anything, or stolen before, in 
my whole life, and nothing good has ever 
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happened to me. If Santa Claus comes to 
me at all, which he seldom does, he only 
brings me a little paper of bonbons, or a 
Christmas cake; and to Bertha Bergh, who 
never minds her mother, and tells lies, and 
says very wicked things, he brings heaps of 
beautiful things every year. The angels 
eouldn’t have seen me when I[ stole the doll, 
for I wasn’t out of doors, and how could they 
see from up in the sky through the roof of 
Herr Kinderfreund’s store? And Herr Kin- 
derfreund has a plenty more dolls; he'll 
never miss it in the world; so where's the 
harm done?” 

But, after all, Bettine’s conscience troubled 
her sadly even then, and a little voice kept 
saying in her ear, “Carry the doll . back, 
Bettine! Don’t rest until you carry it back!” 

But Bettine only clung to it the closer. 
How could she give it up before she had 
enjoyed it one moment? The stupid wooden 
doll should sleep out in the cold to-night; 
she wouldn’t mind it, she had as soon be in 
one place as another, and this dear little rosy 
pet should take her place. 

When she got home her mother was at the 
door looking for her, for it was seldom that 
Bettine strayed away from home at all, and 
she was beginning to be alarmed she was 
gone so long. 

“Why, Bettine!” she exclaimed, “what 
makes you so late?” 

“O, I have been looking at the pretty 
things in Herr Kinderfreund’s shop,” said 
Bettine, turning very red, for she felt exactly 
as if her mother knew all about her having 
stolen the doll. 

“And did you buy anything pretty with 
your pennies?” asked her mother, laying her 
hand caressingly on the little girl’s curly head. 

“No,” said Bettine; “two pennies aren’t 
enough to buy anything there.” And she 
hastened into her own room, and tucked the 
doll out of sight within her bed. 

Her mother thought that she must be very 
much disappointed that she wasn’t able to 
buy any toys, for she was unusually silent 
over her supper, and ate very little, though 
they had a wonderfully nice supper for them, 
and just what Bettine liked—hot plum buns 
just from the bakery—and she tried to console 
her with kisses and caresses, and talked hope- 
fully of better days to come, when Bettine 
should have as many toys as Bertha Bergh. 

But all this made Bettine feel more guilty 
and wretched. She felt as if she had no right 
to receive anybody's kisses or kindness, she 
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was so dreadfully wicked; andas for the doll, 
she couldn’t enjoy its society a particle, 
though her mother went out at last to carry 
some sewing which she had just finished for 
a lady, and left her alone with it. She 
couldn't bear to look at it, but preferred to 
hold the old wooden doll, because she felt 
that it was in reality her own, and it did not 
reproach her every time she glanced at it. 
Bettine never went to bed before with such a 
guilty conscience, and when she kneeled 
down by her little bed, as usual, to say her 
prayers, instead of praying she began to weep. 

“Why, Bettine, my darling, what is the 
matter with you?” said her mother, 
anxiously. 

But Bettine could only give another sob in 
reply. 

“You surely are not ill, are you?” ques- 
tioned her mother, again taking ber tenderly 
into her arms. 

“No,” sobbed Bettine, “I’m only sorry, and 
—and tired. I want to go to sleep.” 

And her mother, thinking she was still 
grieving over her disappointment, and yet 
wondering that she should take it so much to 
heart, was very sorry for her, and kissed her 
with unusual tenderness as she tucked her 
up all nice and warm in her little bed. 

O what a wretched night the little girl 
passed! As soon as the light was out, for the 
first time in her life she was afraid of the 
darkness. She shuddered at the touch of the 
new doll’s soft little arms, and fancied that — 
strange, awful eyes were looking threateningly 
upon her. The slightest sound in the street 
made her start, and even when the wind 
stirred the shutters, she imagined that it was 
some one coming after her. The clock struek 
one before she went to sleep, and then what 
an uneasy sleep it was! what terrible dreams 
she dreamed! Once she dreamed that Herr 
Kinderfreund had changed into some fearful 
wild animal, and was following her about the 
streets, and the faster he gained upon her 
the more she was unable to run! She heard 
his panting breath just behind her, and felt it 
hot upon her ear, She tried to scream for 
help, but her tongue was paralyzed, and with’ 
her frantic efforts to do so she awoke, but it 
was only to fall asleep again and dream some- 
thing equally as terrible. 

And Bettine resolved, as she crept out of 
bed in the morning, that she would suffer so 
no longer, but take the doll immediately back 
to Herr Kinderfreund’s shop. And all break- 
fast time she tried to make a confession to 
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her mother, but it was too hard; she eouldn’t 
do it. 

“I can slip into the shop and replace the 
doll unnoticed,” she thought, “and no one 
will ever know anything about it.” 

* But when she got out of bed she wasn’t 
careful enough to hide the doil, but left a bit 
of its bright dress peeping out over the cover- 
lid; and by that means her mother found it, 
and Bettine was obliged to tell the whole 
story. 

’ O how shocked, and surprised, and grieved 
she was, to think that her little daughter had 

. been a thief! And Bettine almost wished 
that the earth would open and swallow her 
up, she was so full of shame and sorrow. 

“TI shall never be happy again in all my 
life,” said Bettine. “I've been perfectly 
wretched ever since I took the doll, and you 
will never love me any more now. I was just 
going to take the doll back to Herr Kinder- 
freund’s, and hoped that no one would ever 
know it.” 

And then Bettife ran away to hide her tear- 
stained face, for there was a step in the entry, 
and she thought some one was coming in; 
but no one was there, and her mother called 
her to get ready to go to the toy shop with 
the doll. A great weight had been lifted off 
her mind as she hurried along the street, for 
her mother had kissed her and forgiven her 
before she started, since she was so truly sorry 
for her sin, and fortunately every one was too 
busy to heed her as she stole into the shop, 
though it was very early and the shop almost 
empty. Herr Kinderfreund was b:sy over a 
book of accounts, and the dainty little sales- 
women were engaged in eating bonbons and 
chatting with their sweethearts, who were 
paying them a morning visit. With trembling 
fingers she placed the doll just where it had 
been before, and then hurried out of the 
shop. She was almost sure that Herr Kin- 
derfreund saw her do so; but then he would 
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have spoken if he had. And Bettine went 
home almost happy again, and still all d 
she could not help thinking and wondering at 
herself for what she had done. 

That night she took her old wooden doll in 
her arms and was hugging it with renewed 
affection, when there came a quick, hurried 
tap at the door. 

“Open the door, Bettine,” said her mother. 

And Bettine did so, but there was never a 
sign of anybody there. 

“How strange!” said Bettine. “I wonder 
what it could be!” 

But, upon looking about her, she espied a 
package lying on the dovor-sill; and what do 
you suppose it proved to be? What but the 
most beautiful doll that ever was seen, very 
much like the one she had taken from Herr 
Kinderfreund’s, only dressed a thousand times 
prettier, and with a fairer face. And upon 
the paper which enfolded it was written: 

“To Bettine, from Santa Claus, who is very 
sorry that he forgot to bring it on Christmas 
eve, and is very glad that Bettine repented 
having stolen the other doll and took it back 
to Herr Kinderfreund.” 

However could Santa Claus have found out 
that she had stolen a doll? thought Bettine; 
and a great deal of shame was mingled with 
her joy. 

She didn’t suspect who the Santa Claus 
was, but I do. I shouldn’t wonder if it was 
good, funny Herr Kinderfreund himself. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he saw her when she 
took it, and.sent some one to follow her and 
see where she lived; then I shouldn’t wonder 
if he went to see about it himself in the 
morning, and happened to overhear Bettine’s 
conversation with her mother. 

Bettine thought she didn’t quite deserve 
the dol, but nevertheless she was very happy 
in its company for years afterward, and all 
the toy shops in Christendom never could 
have tempted her to steal again. 
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Hints.—Wood ashes and common 
salt wet with water, will soak the cracks of a 
stave and prevent the smoke from escaping.— 
Stir Poland starch with a common candle and 
it will not stick to the iron, and it will be much 
nicer.—Alum and vinegar is good to set colors 
of red, green or yellow.—Sal soda will bleach 
very white; one spoonful is enough for a 
kettle of clothes.—Save your suds for garden 
plants, or for garden yards When sandy.—Wash 
your tea trays with cold suds, polish them with 
a little flour, and rub them with a dry cloth.— 
Frozen potatoes make more starch than fresh 
ones; they also make nice cake.—A hot shovel 
held over varnished furniture will take out 
white spots.—A bit of glue dissolved in skim 
milk water will restore crape.—Ribbons of any 
kind should be washed in cold soap suds and 
not rinsed.—If your flat-irons are rough, rub 
them with fine salt and it will make them 
smooth.—Oat straw is the best for filling beds. 
It should be changed once a year.—If you are 
buying carpets for durability, choose small 
figures—Scotch snuff put in a hole where 
crickets come out will destroy them.—A gallon 
of strong lye put in a barrel of hard water will 
make it as soft as rain water—Half a cran- 
berry on a corn will soon kill it. 


Mincep Fowt.—Take the remains of a roast 
fowl, and cut off all the white meat, which 
mince finely, without any skin or bone; but 
put the bone, skin and etceteras into a stew- 
pan, with an onion, a blade of mace, and a 
handful of sweet herbs tied up; add nearly a 
pint of water; let it stew for an hour, and then 
strain and pour off the gravy, putting in a tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce. Take two 
hard-boiled eggs and chop them small; mix 
them with the fowl; add salt, pepper and 
mace, according to taste; put in the gravy; 
also half a teaspoonful of finely-minced lemon 
peel, one table-spoonful of flour, made into a 
smooth paste with a little cold water, and let 
the whole just boil. Serve with sippets of 
bread, 


Prpprxc.—One pound of raisins, one 
pound of currants, one pound of suet, and two 
and a half pounds of flour, with one pound-of 
sugar, three eggs, and a table-spoonful of 
ground allspice, one ounce of candied lemon, 
one ounce of orange-peel. Prepare these in- 
gredients as usual, and boil this pudding at 
least seven hours. Always place an old plate 
at the bottom of a saucepan in which a pud- 
ding is to be boiled, and do not imagine that a 
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plum-pudding can be over-boiled. We never 
knew any instance of this, but we have known 
many a pudding perfectly dry in the centre for 
want of a sufficient quantity of water, or toe 
small a saucepan in which to boil it; and we 
have also known a rich plum-pudding appear 
at table in the form of a very thick soup, for 
lack of being firmly and tightly tied when put 
into the pudding-cloth for boiling. Never 
omit to dip your pudding into a pail of clear, 
cold water for about three minutes, when tak- 
ing it up for being dished; this renders it firm, 
and prevents the cloth adhering to it. 


PoTraTors FoR BREAKFAST.—Take the mash- 
ed potatoes left from dinner the day before, 
mix them smooth with a little hot milk and 
butter, put them by spoonsful into an iron 
biscuit-pan, previously heated, and brown 
them ina hot oven. They are very light and 


nice. 
. 


Rice Biscvurts.—Two table-spoonsful of rice 
flour, three of wheaten flour, two of powdered 
sugar, a piece of butter the size of a walnut to 
be rubbed into the flour, as much boiling milk 
as will scald the mixture. Beat with the rol- 
ing pin till short; roll out very thin, and cut 
into rounds as large as the top of a tumbler. 
Bake in a very slow oven. 


Potato Rouiis.—Boil two pounds of pota- 
toes, pass through a cullender, or mash them 
well; add two ounces of butter and a pint of . 
milk, a little salt, one gill of yeast, and as much 
flour as will make a soft dough; set them to 
rise. When light, cut them in cakes; let them 
rise one hour, and bake. Sweet potatoes make 
beautiful biscuits mixed as above. 


CAKE witHovut Eccs.—Pour sufficient boil- 
ing water over stale bread to soften it; mash it 
through a cullender, and add as much wheat 
flour or bread, and as much milk as will make 
it as thick as batter usually is, one teaspoonful 
of soda, two of cream of tartar. 


PINEAPPLE MARMALADE.—The rind of the 
fruit must be pared off, and all black spots cut 
out; and the pine-must then be rasped off on a 
fine and very clean grater. Weigh the quan- 
tity, and then boil it gently for ten minutes; 
take it off the fire, and stir into it by degrees 
fourteen ounces of best sugar to the pound of 
fruit, till it is dissolved. After the sugar is 
added, the whole must be boiled for about a 
quarter of an hour, till it becomes transparent. 
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SECRET OF WARM FEET.—Many of the colds 
which people are said to catch commence at 
the feet. To keep these extremities warm, 
therefore, is to effect an insurance against the 
almost interminable list of disorders which 
spring out of a “slight cold.” First, never be 
tightly shod. Boots or shoes when they fit 
closely press against the foot, and prevent the 
free circulation of the blood. When, on the 
contrary, they do not embrace the foot too 
tightly, the blood gets fair play, and the spaces 
left between the leather and the stocking are 
filled with a comfortable supply of warm air. 
The second rule is, never sit in damp shoes. It 
is often imagined that, unless they are posi- 
tively wet, it is not necessary to change them 
while the feet are at rest. This is a fallacy; 
for, when the least dampness is absorbed into 
the sole, it is attracted further to the foot itself 
by its own heat, and thus perspiration is dan- 
gerously checked. Any person may prove 
this by trying the experiment of neglecting 
the rule, and his feet will become cold and 
damp after a few moments, although, on tak- 
ing off the shoe, and examining it, it will 


appear quite dry. 


NAPoLeon’s WILLow.—Napoleon’s willow, 
at Kew, has been cut down. Forty years ago 
it was taken from the willows surrounding 
Napoleon’s grave at St. Helena, and planted in 
Kew Gardens. At this time, and before the 
gardens became national property, so great was 
the curiosity to see it, that one Sunday a crowd 
of people (on being refused admittance) broke 
open the gates merely to look on the tree. 
More recently it has been no uncommon thing 
to see French visitors bare their heads, and 

even fall upon their knees, before it. 


Rvuss1an recent French 
writer gives the following anecdote, which 
illustrates the discipline of the Russian ser- 
vice, though the reader must make a little 
allowance for the long bow which Frenchmen 
are apt to draw when speaking of Russia. A 
Russian general, while reviewing the troops, 
noticed a soldier who was decorated with a 
military medal. 

“Where did you obtain that?” 

“At Inkerman, general.” 

“Very good; you are a brave man.” And 
the general handing him a dollar, added, 
“There is something for you to drink my 
health with.” 

The soldier extended his hand to receive the 


gift, when the general exclaimed: “ Eight days 
in the guard-house for this man, who has fajled 
to preserve his position.” ’ 

Ten paces down the line, the same scene, but 
the soldier, when offered the money, stood like 
a statue. He was ordered to take it by the 
general, but he was stolid. “ Eight days in the 
guard-house for this man; cause, disobedience 
of orders received from his superior officer.” 


GOLDEN WeEppINGs.—Golden weddings are 
a Norse institution. Our Saxon fathers had 
them not. But that quaint, home-like woman, 
Frederika Bremer, introduced them. In her 
work, “The Neighbors,” the Dahls celebrated 
theirs; and Mme. Franceska told the simple 
story. So from that golden weddings came to 
America, Miss Bremer gave us also the 
Christmas tree. Whata rare matter. Czsar, 
though doubling the area of Roman conquests, 
could not add a word to the Latin language. 
And yet a woman of retiring character added 
two social customs to the observance of a 
people. 


A costLy Watcu.—The costliest watch that 
was ever made is said to have been one which 
was. constructed in 1814, for the Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, who must have found it inconvenient, 
since it was five inches in diameter, and struck — 
hours- and quarters on wires, with a sound 
resembling that of a powerful cathedral clock. 
It cost 1500 guineas. 


An Irish Scuperstition.—The friends of an 
American shipmaster who was recently buried 
in a churchyard at Meyross, in the county of 
Cork, Ireland, desired to remove the body to 
this country, but on going to disinter it en- 
countered an unexpected opposition. The 
peasants of that region have a traditional 
notion that the exhumation of a body which 
has for some time been buried, will cause 
extraordiuary mortality in the parish for the 
ensuing year. Accordingly they thronged to 
the churchyard and drove the strangers away. 
The parish priest tried to reason away their 
fear, but he produced no effect. The church- 
yard is now guarded by night and by day. 


Tue GutF StREAM—The velocity of the 
Gulf Stream is reported by experienced navi- 
gators to have recently been greatly increased, 
and the currents along the Florida coast are 
said to be so strong as to almost draw a steam 
vessel upon the reefs. 
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THE KIND HE WANTED.—Sitting in a dining- 
saloon the other morning, daintily worrying 
the remains of a mutton-chop, a stranger en- 
tered and took a seat at one of the little white- 
covered tables. We knew him at a glance— 
one of those thin, angular, cadaverous, obsti- 
nate fellows, who delight in being contrary, 
short, snappish, and disagreeably eccentric. 
“T want a cup of coffee and some sausages.” 
“It’s the wrong season for sausages,” blandly 
replied the urbane landlord; “they put the 
flesh of mad dogs in them now.” “That’s the 
kind 1 want, sir,” roared the sallow savage. 
“Wouldn't a nice plate of ham and eggs 
answer?” “No!” he bellowed “if I can’t get 
sausage, I wont have anything.” And the last 
we saw of the landlord, he was earnestly in- 
quiring at a neighboring shop for a few links 
of Bologna to feed his savage customer, who 
preferred flesh of mad dogs to ham and eggs. 


A GREEN DARKEY.—A correspondent says, 
We were highly amused the other day, at the 
maneeuvres of a green darkey from the coun- 
try, who was in the grasp of a police officer, 
having been found making a loud disturbance 
near the Common. The policeman had him by 
the roof of his jacket when the darkey was or- 
dering the captor to let go! 

“Don’t I say let goob me? Aint I tellin’ ye 
to let go ob me?” 

The officer, who was a powerfully-built man, 
about six feet three in height, propelled the 
fellow about six feet at a jerk, between each of 
the above questions, 

“I neber teched you! I jest com into de 
city on de Worsted railroad. Have I struck 
you? or frode anyfing? SposenI should jerk 
you along when you warnt dooin’ nuffin? 
Don’t I tell ye to let go ob me! Don’t you 
hear—” 

And they disappeared round a corner, the 
prisoner “ sagging” back, and the officer jerk- 
ing him toward the police office. 


“Wuat A was a great 
wedding in a neighboring city, in a family 
which was exceedingly numerous. The bridal 
party, with the clergyman, were gathered in a 
small boudoir that oy l into the main parlor 
by folding doors. In this main parlor were 
gathered a great crowd of the relatives, all 
belonging to this proverbially numerous fami- 
ly. The sliding of the doors was a signal for 
the beginning of the services. Immediately 
upon their unfolding and revealing to the 
bridal party the numerous company gathered 


to witness the ceremony, the minister began 
his prayer thus: “ Lord, what a multitude—” 
before he could add “of mercies,” the invited 
guests had caught an idea very different from 
that intended, and were so amused as to lose 
half the solemnity of the occasion. 


WHY HE DIDN'T LIKE CaRvinc.—John Paul 
says, “ I never was a good carver, which is one 
good reason why I do not have turkey on my 
table every day instead of only once a year. 
Hash is much easier to help; there are no joints 
to puzzle me, no crooked necks, side-bones and 
gizzards to drive one to distraction, so I make 
it the standing dish in my household. Those 
who think we take it for cheapness make a 
mistake. The convenience of the thing is its 
recommendation.” 

Wantinc Frienps.—‘I wish that I had 
some good friends to help me on in life!” cried 
idle Dennis, with a yawn. 

“Good friends? Why, you have ten!” said 
his master. 

“T’m sure I haven't half so many, and those . 
I have are too poor to help me.” 

“Count your fingers, my boy,” said his 
master. 

Dennis looked at his large, strong hands. 

“Count thumbs and all,” added the master. 

“T have; there are ten,” said the lad. 

“Then never say you have not got ten good 
friends, able to help you on in life. Try what 
those true friends can do before you begin 
grumbling and fretting because you do not get 
help from others.” 


CLEVER RETORT.—At a recent social gather- 
ing of medical gentlemen, given in honor of a 
prominent practitioner from a neighboring 
city, a lady not more noted for her beauty than 
wit, rallied Dr, B—— on his limited practice. 
This spurred the doctor up a little, and brought 
the reply: “The druggists think differently, 
for I send so many prescriptions that ‘ the Glo- 
rious Company of the Apothecaries’ praise me!” 

“Ah!” answered the lady; “but what say 
the ‘ Noble Army of Martyrs,’ your patients?” 


A RecommMEnDATION.—A fellow, on being 
asked to write a testimonial for a patent clothes 
wringer, produced the following: “I bought 
your clothes wringer, and am hugely pleased 
with it. I bought a jag of wood which proved 
to be green and unfit to burn. I run the whole 
load through your clothes wringer, and I have 
used the wood for kindling ever since.” 
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